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This Year 
THERE WILL BE NO 


A.D. CONVENTION 


But the spirit of display will be as 


prevalent as if there were a meeting. We 






have our ‘convention in print'—we have our 


local markets—we have our job to do. 
"By holding this ' tion in print’ inst y _ 
ee en ee ee "BUT we've a war to win FIRST. When this is 


of assembling together as you have done for 
more than half a century, you are helping to 
conserve vital transfortation and other facili- 
ties at a time when they are taxed to the 


haus hehe dieanie ane” good fellowship and association as before." 


Aeiadit Lldn On. Onvclly 


Statement from President Roosevelt's let . e ° 
ter to H. W. Koeneke, President, American President, American Fixture & Mfg. Co. 


Bankers Association, on Juls 8, 1942 


completed quickly and deftly, we will renew our 





KORRECT-WAY (fis DISPLAY PRODUCTS 
—_ Melvin S. R - BALTIMORE—Williams Corp. - BOSTON—Eastern Display » SUPFALO 
Dutch & Son »« CINCINNATI—General Display Corp. - CHICAGO He ht Fis 
CLEVELAND Prik Supply Co. - DALLAS [Hotel Southland)—Mr Sid Bartley - DENVER 
Walter W. Martin - DETROIT The Art F ducts Co. » KANSAS CITY -Na nal Eauipmer 
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nent \ . PORTLAND Northwest Display ' yUuiDMent e SAN ee Kenoe 
rik 4 . SEATTLE Chas. T. Boyd play Equipn Center « ST. vues Mi y | 
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Paul C. Guile 


FACTORY REPRESENTATIVE, WILL BE AT 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA—JUNE 21-25 
NEW YORK DISPLAY MARKET WEEK 











HOTEL SHERMAN—JULY 6-10 
CHICAGO DISPLAY MARKET WEEK 
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| IT’S NONE TOO EARLY TO 
PLAN FOR CHRISTMAS 


Now is the time to see us about 
your Christmas needs... as 
productions are limited. 


$-502—Eagle, 4’ high, bas relief original 
wood carved, hand painted in beautiful oil 
color. Only 6 at this price . . $37.50 ec. 








> | Preview of HALL OF VALUES 


OPENS CHICAGO DISPLAY MARKET WEEK JULY 6 TO 10 


JUST A FEW SAMPLES OF HUNDREDS OF BARGAINS YOU WILL FIND AT OUR PLANT, BEAUTIFUL WOOD CARVED 
FIGURES, SCULPTURED PAPIER MACHE PIECES, UTILITY SHELF DISPLAYERS AND DOZENS OF UNUSUAL PIECES 
WITH MANY PRACTICAL USES. QUANTITIES OF SOME DESIGNS—ONLY SINGLE UNITS OF OTHER. MANY 





1S 


} ORIGINAL SAMPLES INCLUDED. 
$-503—Beautiful Centaurette, 21” $-504—Circular shadow box, 42” 
high, finely detailed, full relief diameter, 72" deep. Sturdy wood 
wood carving, of Disney design, construction, on sturdy base, flat 
on wood carved flower base, fin- plywood cutout ribbon and leaves 
ished in pastel oil colors. Limited that have chiseled texture finish. 
quantity . . . . . $7.50 ea. lO units . . . . . $9.50 ea. 





All prices quoted ‘‘as is,"’ plus packing and crating, F.O.B. our plant, Chicago. 
fj 
& 





$-505—Full round 
drum, 9° diam- 
eter, 12” high, sold 
separately, red and white finish, 
actual rope trim . . $2.50 ea. 
12” diameter, 18” high $3.50 ea. 


Paid 


S-500—Bird Cage de- A. 





$-455—Sculptured full re- 
lief papier mache Pen- 
quin, for ‘‘cool"’ displays, 
on sturdy wood base,arms 















spread for merchandise : - ; 
display. é sign metal wire mer- > 
36” high . . $6.50 ea. chandise displayer, || * 7 
26” high . . $3.00 ea. S$-506—Beautifully carved 40 high, 18 wide _ 
wood sports figures, full round, with two plywood Cp 
excellent detail and finish, shelves, bas relief | | 
approx. 36” high, per set | wood carved bird, | 
man, | woman figures. $10 flock finished. $5 ea. Sap 
EF AT } 
“ | PLAN TO visit THE HALL OF VALUES AT OUR PLANT DURING YOUR VISIT TO CHICAGO DISPLAY MARKET WEEK 
ie 
| 


See hundreds of valuable display props you can pick up at low cost. Immediate delivery. 


wee W.L. STENSGAARD AND ASSOCIATES, INC. 


346 NORTH JUSTINE AVENUE - CHICAGO 


EEK * % OUR PLANT IS DOING MORE AND MORE WAR WORK x x 



















IS THEIR BUSINESS 


In this war to which every art, every craft, every profession, must give its utmost, America’s 
display men were among the first to see the need and give their talents. Today wherever 
there is action, they are in the thick of things. Fighting the enemy face to face, hand to hand, 


yun against gun, plane against plane ... many in camouflage, using their ingenuity and 
4 8 gun, £ ’ s 8 y 





skill to design new life-saving methods of concealment. On the home front too, as each new 


need arises, display is on the job, inspiring civilians to do what they must do for Victory. 








Creative fighting must win this war. Creative thinking must build the peace. Display men 


have shown they can do both. They will know how to “present” the post-war Better World. 





Life will be different—almost unbelievable improvements and accessories to better living f 
wait on peace for availability. The challenge of these new developments will stimulate 


exciting methods of display dramatization as yet undreamed of. 





Jas. B. Williams, Inc. salutes the Display World at War. It is a privilege and an inspiration 


to serve men and women who serve as they are doing. AND... 















-- - IT 1S OUR BUSINESS TOO 


We’re proud that our factory has found ways to fight creatively too . . . developing and 
making things we cannot tell of now, to meet new special needs of our fighting forces. 
We’re glad that we have been able to continue nonetheless to serve the needs of the display 
. world... if not always as speedily as we should like. We look forward eagerly to the future, 
when we shall help “present” that post-war Better World. 


CREATIVE DISPLAY HELPS...FOR TODAY AND TOMORROW 
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YOUR PIN-UP GIRL 


Considering that we must get ready now to make Post-War jobs, we have produced some unusual dis- 
plays with illustrations in four-color Kodachrome and for the famous Powers model, we had the ultra- 
modern clothing she wears designed from spun glass, cellophane and other new materials of the 
future. A noted industrial designer made for us miniatures of what the range, refrigerator, television 
set and tear-drop car of the future may be like. These displays will attract great crowds. 


Compliments of 


BISHOP PUBLISHING COMPANY Cuicaco. ILLINOIS 
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“THINGS TO COME” AND WAR BOND DISPLAYS 
for JULY and AUGUST, 1943 
























But Jor blorious [avs 
ol Sunshine 
When Were Won 
the War 





JULY “THINGS TO COME” VICTORY DISPLAY. Screen processed AUGUST “RAINY DAY” VICTORY DIS- 
in Sandalwood, Black and White. Photo-illustration reproduced PLAY. Screen processed in ten attractive 
from Kodachrome original in full color. colors. 


SPECIFICATIONS, July and August (V43-78) Victory Displays: Each set includes two 59” x 42” displays. as illustrated above, both on 
heavy 100 point seasoned cardboard. Price, f.o.b. Chicago (without stands), $12.40 per 2-card set. 


* * * * * * * * * x ¥* 
ADDITIONAL MATERIAL ALSO AVAILABLE FOR YOUR USE 


tune! EW THINGS Te Come For TOMORROW'S 


FORECASTING THE 
WILL BE Something! Better World / 








Our ‘dream’ of what 
some of the newly 
designed Post-War 
Products will be like. 






A pantry well stocked 
with home canned foods 


is good insurance 


The Post-War Era will 


be truly an “Age of 





\y New Wonders’ that will 
amaze us all 
In our Post-Wer Werld well have new ond better materials and 
methods —cstounding new Products to make Peace-Time Jobs. SAVE FOR IT... WITH er a 
‘ Wot CO& 
Plan for Tomorrow VOOAT A; Loch Vdd LULL All tALi LOLLS ter Sone acc Se eases 
(GBJ43-7) “Things to come” Displays. Screen processed in Sandal- (V43-5) Victory “Canning” Display. Processed in four colors and 
wood, Black and White on 100 point seasoned cardboard. Photo- varnished. Photo-illustration in black photo-gelatin. Size 59°’ x 42” 


illustrations reproduced from Kodachrome originals in full color. 
Each set consists of three cards, one 2914” x 42”, and two 1434” x 
42”. Price, f.0.b. Chicago (without stands), $8.50 per 3-card set. 


on heavy 100 point seasoned cardboard. Price, f.o.b. Chicago 
(without stand), $6.20 each. 





; * * * * * * * * * * * 
FOR STANDING BISHOP DISPLAYS For use with Victory Displays, please 
: ’ ; 
A new type of attractive, inexpensive woodstrip stand is specity WE43 Woodstip stands— | 
: ‘ . ‘ 95c each 
now available. It consists of white woodstrips and blue 
wood-fibre bases, and is semi-permanent. One stand For use with other Bishop Displays, ) 
serves as a holder for one display, or two displays back please specify S-43 Woodstrip Stands | , 
to back. 65c each , 











Scohog PUBLISHING COMPANY + 427 West Randolph Street + Chicago, Ill. 





DISPLAY WORLD 


Which comes first — 
Your second helping ? 
or our second front ? 


OU WANT TO SEE THIS WAR WON — and won 
h gator You want to see it carried to the 
enemy with a vengeance. Okay—so do all of us. 
But just remember... 

A second front takes food... food to feed our 
allies in addition to our own men. 

Which do you want — more meat for you, or 
enough meat for them? An extra cup of coffee on 
your breakfast table, or a full tin cup of coffee for 
a fighting soldier? 

Just remember that the meat you don’t get— 
and the coffee and sugar that you don’t get—are 
up at the front lines—fighting for you. 

Would you have it otherwise? 


Contributed hy the Magazine Publishers of America 


Cheerfully co-operating with ration. 
ing is one way we can help to win 
this war. But there are scores of 
others. Many of them are described 
in a new free booklet called “You 
and the War,” available from this 
magazine. Send for your copy to- 
day! Learn about the many oppor- 
tunities for doing an important 
service to your country. 


Read about the Citizens Defense 
Corps, organized as part of Local 
Defense Councils. Choose the job 
you're best at, and start doing it! 
You're needed—now! 


JUNE, 


EVERY CIVILIAN A FIGHTER 


1943 
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Display’s Great Monthly Digest 


DISPLAY WORLD 


COMBINED WITH 


MERCHANTS RECORD AND 


SHOW WINDOW 








VOLUME XLII 


JUNE 1943 


NUMBER 6 








C O N T a N TS OUR NEXT ISSUE 
Into the full swing of summer goes 
DISPLAY WORLD next month, with fea- 
Welcome . . . To The Convention-in-Print By Ray W. Parks 9 tures especially slanted for the long, hot 
Greetings From The Officers 10 days ahead. All the regular contributors 
Honor Roll Of Displaymen In Their Country's Sictin 12 will be on hand as usual, plus a select 
Current Manhattan Display By Virginia RoehI 14 group of features which you will enjoy. 
What's Ahead For Display As A Profession? — By Paul E. Torrey 16 : Watch for the so of ge Sees 
Tha Mow fire OF Dtiithution he rey nae 17 and their winning disp ays in the Inter- 
; _— Y g national Association of Display contest 
eoamnations For Megan By Louis Gehring 18 being conducted by mail for the first 
N. A. D. I... . The National Association Of ger i time. 
By Ralph Adler . 
Looking Forward . . . The Display Industry Of The Future 22 THE COVER 
The Display Industry . . . And Its Accomplishments Once again DISPLAY WORLD is 
By Trowbridge H. Stanley 26 proud to join with practically all other 
Think This Over By Frank G. Bingham 32 magazine publishers in carrying our na- 
The Chicago Display Scene By Kendall Hull . 8 tional emblem on the cover. Such a 
Today's Retailing Job . . . And Display's Place In It cover seems especially appropriate for 
By Charles B. Dulcan, Sr. 40 bse gp ne a eta Se 
July V. D. C. Themes eve a a rint — le original convention aving 
Final Report Of The National V. D. e By Leslie Janes 44 been eliminated at the government s re- 
quest to curtail exhibitions and trade 
oan Tene By George H. Wagner 46 shows. Thus the cover this month sym- 
Display In A Dimout By Aubrey L. Maley . 48 bolizes display's earnest desire to co- 
|. A. D. News By Ray W. Parks 52 operate to the fullest extent in the war 
The Play World By Barbara Baer 54 effort—and our steadfast pride in our 
Servicing The Self-Selection Store By Trowbridge H. Shealey 56 nation's flag. 
Display's Place In Rehabilitation By Albert Bliss 58 1943 
Greetings From The Auxiliary ‘ o “ee 60 
l. A. D. Presidents And Conventions Ss he ae eh 60 "There are two vital factors which are 
A New Angle On Victory Garden Display By J. W. Howe 64 the very essence of leadership in a free 
Display Merchandising By De Sault * ae RA A 
Editorial a a ta” 68 ee re . : 
Point-Of-Sale Gallery Of National ‘igen s 4s wea & 70 jer a ” ee 
’ and friendly manner. seems to me, 
The Display Parade By Tony Brinker . 84 therefore, that display managers every- 
Yes, But... ! By Alvin Mendle 88 where have a distinct obligation during 
It's Up To The Women By Mary Brosnan 90 this coming year of undertaking leader- 
Trade Personalities By Tony Brinker . 94 ship in these two phases.'""—Wallace C. 
Plan Today For Tomorrow By Glenn A. Bishop . 94 Speers, President, James McCutcheon & 
Reminiscing , ane 2 100 Co., New York. 
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THE DISPLAY PUBLISHING COMPANY -— -__ 1209 Sycamore St. CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
Published monthly at $3.00 a year for the United States and Canada; foreign, $4.00 a year. Canadian and foreign orders payable in U. S. funds 
by international money order or New York bank draft. Single copies, 30 cents. For sale on news stands supplied by the ps rican News Company 
and its branches. Entered as second-class matter September 20, 1922, at postoffice at Cincinnati, Ohio. under act of March 3, 1879 
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The same delicate 
skill and faultless precision that goes 
into the making of Greneker Manikins, is f 
now being used to make forms for 
fabricating self-sealing fuel cells used in 
America's planes. 
The same ingenuity which makes Greneker 
Manikins outstanding in the industry, j 
makes it possible for an organization j 
composed of artists to accomplish / 
this valuable contribution to the 
nation's war effort. 


We are continuing to serve important 





stores throughout the country with 
distinctive Greneker Manikins, and we look 
forward to seeing you during New York 


Display Market Week. 


THE GRENEKER CORPORATION | 


-250 WEST 54th STREET «© NEW YORK CITY. 
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Welcome. 


DISPLAY WORLD 





To The Convention-In-Print 


To DISPLAY WORLD readers and mem- 
bers of the National Association of Display 
Industries and the International Association 
ot Display greetings and welcome to 
this first “Convention-in-Print.”. In = my 





—Ray W. Parks— 


mind’s eye I can see you sitting before me 
in convention assembled . . . representative 
citizens of this great nation. Men and 
women leading busy, useful lives, secure in 
the knowledge that yours is an inheritance 
of freedom. Free to read what you please, 
to speak your own mind, to gather where 
you will; free to choose your way of wor- 
ship, your work, your life. To have your 
family around you, to be loved and respected 
in your community, and to see your children 
grow in character and stature to manhood 
and womanhood. 

These are our inalienable rights. Yet to- 
day we have but to lift our eyes to see a 
world torn and bleeding at the hands of in- 
tolerance, injustice, hate, greed, and 
moniacal cruelty. So it is with deep hu- 
mility that I greet you with a reminder of 
these freedoms we are so prone to take for 
granted. 

We are in receipt of many congratulatory 
letters and telegrams from various officials 
of government agencies commending us for 
substituting this “Convention-in-Print” for 
our usual national gathering. We are grate- 
tul to have their approval, but we appre- 
ciate a great deal more the fact that we, 
as a group, made this decision, and that it 
wasn’t a “Gestapo” order. 

In spite of a world stricken by war, with 
millions of its people in fear and flight, 
with the very air bristling with hate and 
murderous strife, we as individuals and as 
srofessional workers look ahead. Our lives 
ire not in the past. War is here and we are 
‘acing that fact. We are gathering in as- 


de- 


sembly, physically or by means of the press, 
ill over this 


nation, facing the issues of 


By RAY W. PARKS, President 


International Association of Display 
Manchester, N. H. 


war and how it affects our businesses, our 
professions, our security. Then as 
we are trying to work out unified plans to 
do something abut it for ourselves and for 
Our concern is not only 


groups, 


our government. 
for the present exigencies of war, we still 
look ahead program must include 
a post-war period ...a period that can pre- 
sent problems as kaleidoscopic as any war 
could produce. As a_ profession, are 
facing the busiest and hazardous 
period of our history. Through the Victory 
Display Committee, the gates of opportunity 


our 


we 
most 


Gen t] emen . : 
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have been opened for us to do a magnificant 
piece of work in cooperation with our gov- 
ernment. We have carried on in_ great 
spirit. Now with the opening of the cam- 
paign for I. A. D. and N. A. D. I. American 
Red Cross ambulances on the eight fighting 
fronts, we are still looking ahead and work- 
ing ahead. 

The old convention spirit, the communion 
with old convention triends— things 
we can put aside for the duration. It’s 
what we do that counts—and right now we 
are very busy doing. 


these 


ln 
Reply Reig, ‘ 


4ert) 9, 1942 | 


in this fine 


Proble 3, om Fe 
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JUNE, 


(Greetings ... From The Officers 








—Left to right, Ray W. Parks, president; Joseph 


In our endeavors to maintain the existing 


forms acting not for 


1 operation, we are 


ourselves alone, but for the great cause otf 
the display 


holding a sacred trust of forty-seven glori- 


protession. We are trustees, 


ous years of association background, in 
which all the lovers of display have a stake. 

Not only here in America where our prin- 
ciples, our institutions, our practice of free 
government are now daily quoted and com- 
mended, but in the depths of many lands 
and desolated fields still- 
smoking ashes, irom Africa to the Aleutians, 

New Guinea, from 
Australia and Russia: 


among the and 


from (Guadalcanal to 
China to Britain and 
In all the global spots, 
men 


display is well rep- 
women, the 
Display, its 
and make the 
This we do in dedicat- 


these and 


Association ot 


resented. To 
International 
officers, directors, members 
pledge to carry on. 
“Convention-in- Print.” 


Ray W. Parks, President, I. A. D., 
Leavitt Stores, Manchester, N. H. 


ing the 


times for displaymen 
who have charge of large or small depart- 
You employee today and 
tomorrow you are without one. You are on 
tomorrow 

If not, then your next 


These are hectic 


ments. have an 


the job today and may be 
called to the colors. 
trouble is in getting your equipment. 

So it behooves us to keep our feet on the 


you 


ground and keep a level head, so we can 


deliver the goods for Uncle Sam and our 


firms. We must give our work more thought 
and more planning to keep abreast with 
over-night changes. 

Our president, Ray Parks, has done a 


was elected at the 
and I can help 
him better co- 


wonderful job since he 
last convention, and you 
him a great deal by giving 
operation than in the past. 
Joe Bronsing, First Vice-President, 
Goldsmith's, Memphis. 


The display departments of America are 
war in many ways. Many of 
have quit to join the armed 


feeling the 
our workers 


forces; others are taking their places in 
industry. This is just the beginning. Dis- 
play materials are becoming harder to get 


every day. 

But we are facing the issue with our 
chins up and our minds on one thing: The 
will to work for Victory. Let's all work a 
little harder, be a little more cooperative 
with our governmental campaigns, and help 
speed the day when peace will again reign 
in our midst. 

Everett W. Quintrell, 
Second Vice-President, 
Elder & Johnston Co., Dayton. 


Display is still as important a medium of 
producing sales as ever. However, with the 
scarcity of some merchandise, it is difficult 
to plan the type of displays one would like. 
But, on the other hand, there are still suff- 
cient items in stock to keep any good dis- 
playman on the go. 

Also there is no limit to the 
war displays to be arranged. In some in- 
entire patriotic displays 
are being used to obtain the best results. 

Joseph Apolinsky, Third Vice-President, 

Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, Birmingham. 


number of 


stances, series of 





Bronsing, first vice-president; Everett Quintrell, second vice-president; Joseph Apolinsky, third vice- 
president; C. H. Fadem, treasurer— 


We are passing through a kaleidoscopic 
era characterized by swift movements—so- 
cial and economic—and such conditions can 
not fail to bring more rapid changes in the 
conducting of the International Association 
of Display. To provide the means of keep- 
ing the policies of our organization sensi- 
tively attuned to these changing conditions 
is important. 

C. H.Fadem, Treasurer, 
Lyon Tailoring Company, Cleveland. 


If there ever was any argument pro and 
con of the value and strength of display, it 
has forever been dispelled by our own gov- 
ernment. In_ their and 
hearted cooperation with the nation’s stores 
they have sold billions of dollars worth in 
War Stamps and Bonds. That is 
matter of record. 

Joseph McCann, Chairman of the Board, 

S. Kann Sons Company, Washington. 


concerted whole- 


now a 


The display profession has undergone a 
big change, in the past year particularly. 
With the scarcity of materials, labor and 
merchandise, the displayman of today—if he 
hopes to survive—must be on his toes and 
be not only a displayman but a carpenter, 
electrician, artist, and jack-of-all-trades be- 
sides. He must be able to utilize whatever 
he might be able to secure in display mate- 
rials, and get the most out of them. He 
must not waste, but must use and re-use. 
He must use his own ingenuity in getting 
the most out of the least. He must realize 
that things will not get any better, but 


worse, for some time and 


probably a lot 





—Joseph McCann, 





chairman of the board; John McCarthy, 


director; Lothar Dittmar, director; Eugene Turner, director; Frank Whitelam, director— 
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that he must work a lot harder with a lot 
less. If he can’t or won't do this, he will 
soon be just a has-been. 

John G. McCarthy, Director, 

Brown Durrell Company, Boston. 

There is absolutely no question in my 

mind but that display and displaymen are 
on the verge of a future more brilliant than 
The 
splendid way in which displaymen have co- 
operated in the various Victory drives, the 
spirit with which both displaymen and 
manutacturers have been doing their best 
in the face of manpower and materiel short- 
many new 


most of us have ever deemed possible. 


ages, the development of so 
materials due to the war effort—all 
indicate very clearly to me, at least, most 
promising ahead. 

Lothar Dittmar. 

D. M. Read & Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


these 


years 


The one thought which we hear re-echoed 
in many tongues throughout the world today 
is “Unity!”"—united for strength and _ pur- 
pose. The significance of this great, uncon- 
querable force should awaken all alert dis- 
playmen and women to a new sense of duty 
to work together in the achievement of our 
many professional aspirations. 

Join the I. A. D. today. 

Eugene W. Turner, Director, 
Zachry’s, Atlanta. 

Despite the government taking away our 
annual display convention, we in the gigan- 
tic display field will carry on and bring a 
message in print to greet the old-timers and 
welcome all new-comers to the I. A. D. 

Restrictions in all lines will challenge 
every individual’s resourcefulness in think- 
ing up new and different ways of approach 
through display. Are we ready and willing 
to meet this challenge? I say “Yes!” in 
big letters. 

Count on the I. A. D. to come through! 
In tough times or smooth going, forty-seven 
years of experience and fraternal reputation 
make a difference in our favor for the years 
ahead. 

Frank E. Whitelam, Director, 
R. H. Fyfe & Co., Detroit. 

Display has a big job ahead, and unless 
we plan ahead we will surely be left behind. 
Displavmen have pledged themselves to help 
until the great struggle is ended. The job 
ahead requires work, energy, willingness, 
patriotism—and sweat. But it must be done. 

This is a man’s task. We must show the 
world that display can and will come 
through with flying colors. 





DISPLAY WORLD 


If vou are not already a member ot the 
I. A. D., send in your dues at once for a 
bigger and better association. 

L. L. Wilkins, 


Pizitz, Birmingham. 


Director, 


The 
greatest challenge of all times. 
to coast, the effort put forward in display 
windows to promote the war effort and the 
sale of War Bonds has been tremendous 

The Victory Display Committee, in con 
junction with the Retailers’ War Campaigns, 
has performed successfully and is not let 


display protession is meeting the 


From coast 


ting down. 
Robert O. Johnston, Director, 
Commonwealth-Edison Company, 


Chicago. 


The time has come when the responsibility 
of the future of the Associa 
tion of Display with the 


International 
rests not only 


national officers and directors, but with 
every man and woman interested in display 
must decide 
now our destiny after victory comes. With- 


out 100 per cent cooperation from the entire 


As displaymen and women, we 


display profession, your officers and direc- 
tors can not intelligently plan a sound, pro- 
gressive program for the reconstruction 
period. 

Now is the time to associate yourself with 
an organization that has always endeavored 
to ke of service to display people and man 
agement everywhere. 

Dave Estes, Director, 
Bond Clothing Company, St. Louis. 


Postwar display will open a new era tor 


the displaymen of America. The new war- 
time materials that 
particularly in plastics, woods and metals, 


and the designers who have extended them 


have been developed, 


selves on war products will have a direct in- 
fluence and will tax the postwar displayman 
to his utmost capacity. 

Display and displaymen have had a slow 
growth in comparison to other craits; but, 
when the Allied Nations win this war and 
the retail 
battling for 
the displaymen of 


stores of the nation are again 


sales instead of merchandise, 


America will make use 
of new products and the new techniques by 
preparing and planning now for 
use. They will not only benefit themselves 
as individuals by their more complete knowl 
edge of new methods of selling merchan- 
dise through display, but will also lift the 
of the entire displaymen’s group to a 
aggressive policy of mer- 


Plans laid, prepared 


tone 
more definite and 
chandis¢ 


presentation. 


— L. L. Wilkins, di- 
rector; 
Staines, director; Au- 
brey Maley, director; 


Robert O. Johnson, 
director; Dave Estes, 
director; Lloyd Jens- 


down in 


of Display 


postwar 





















Richard A. 


vold, director— 


final stages now, using 
tech 
niques at hand will be a valued tool in the 


and brought into the 


all of the knowledge, methods, and 
postwar business world 


L.lovd P 


Gsamble 


Jensvold, Director 


Stores, 


Minneapolis 


\ year ago, all over the land, displaymen 


were getting ready to go to our convention 


good old St 


their way to 


Louis, while some 


were already on meet old 
friends and make new ones. 

display 
men eagerly going over the pages of DIS 
PLAY WORLD, which in cooperation with 
the I. A. D. and the National 


brings to 


Today we find these same fellow 


Association 
Industries, you, as 
though by magic, many of the thrills which 
past conventions have brought to everyone 

Though I am not able personally to greet 
friends and bid them a cordial 
take this 


a quick victory 


my many 
welcome, I opportunity to say 
“hello’—and may bring all 
of us—and the ones who are fighting, God 
them 1944.) Till 
then, “adios.” 

Richard A. Staines, Director, 

Vandever Dry Goods Company, Tulsa. 


bless together again in 


The future of the display profession rests 
in the outcome of the crisis that the Il. A. D. 
going Individually, dis 
have met and 


is now through. 


solved their prob 
With the 


added responsibility of Victory displays, they 


playmen 


lems as the vears have gone by. 


have been drawn closer together because 


of this effort that is nation-wide in 
The program was largely organized through 


scope 


print, proving that the “Convention-in- Print” 
idea is a sound one. Because of the men 
back of it, 
to inspire, I believe that through the organ- 
ized efforts of the International Association 
of Display we shall find our solution 

\Nubrey L. Maley, Director, 

The Broadway-Hollywood, Hollywood. 


and the response they are sure 
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Displaymen In Their Country's Service 





Alexander (Don) Brown 


Revis Cannon (Air Corps) 
Miller’s, Indianapolis 


Paul Piotrowski (Army) 


Flah & Co., Syracuse 


Silver Star 





KILLED 


J. N. Adam Company, Buffalo 
Killed in action with the Canadian army at Dieppe 


Killed in plane crash, Panama 

Frederick Sweikart (U. S. Army) 
M. Schwartz & Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Accidentally killed in California 


WOUNDED 


B. R. Baker Company, Toledo 
(Awarded Order of the Purple Heart) 
George Williams (Air Corps) 


(Awarded Air Medal and Order of the Purple Heart) 


DECORATED 
Richard J. Adler (U. S. Army) 
Adler-Jones Company, Chicago 


* 








* 
a on 


Clarence Adams (Army) 

Rike-Kumler Company, Dayton, Ohio 
Joseph I. Adler, Jr. (Army) 

Adler-Jones Company, Chicago 
Robert Amidon (Army) 

Pogue’s, Cincinnati 
John J. Andrews (Marines) 

Strauss’, Fresno, Calif. 
Leroy Arents 

Racine Dry Goods Company, Racine 
Herbert Arnoult (Air Corps) 

Kennington’s, Jackson, Miss. 
John Arnoult (Army) 

Oak Hill Clothiers, Memphis 
Carl Aulick (Army) 

Weinstock, Lubin & Co., Sacramento 
Edward Ballanger 

Bonwit Teller & Co., New York City 

= 

L. A. Banks (Navy) 

The Hecht Company, Washington 
Joseph Barry (Army) 

The Higbee Company, Cleveland 
Erasmus Beall (Army) 

Harzfeld’s, Kansas City, Mo. 
Frank Behrens (Army) 

Alms & Doepke Company, Cincinnati 
E. Bennett (Army) 

Pogue’s, Cincinnati 
Roy Benson (Army) 

Georgia Power Company, Atlanta 
Philip Berg (Navy) 

Jas. B. Williams, Inc., New York City 
Charles Bias (Army) 

Pogue’s, Cincinnati 
John Berryman (Army) 

Pogue’s, Cincinnati 
Deverett Bickston 

Jefferson Dry Goods Company, Louisville 
Oliver Judson Blanchard (Army) 

Goldman’s, Oakland 


* 
Robert Bleecker (Army) 
Bonafide Display & Decorating Company, 
New York 
Henry Bluttman (Army) 
Burger-Phillips Company, Birmingham 
Edward Bode (Army) 
B. R. Baker Company, Toledo 
Cecil Bolton (Army) 
Rutland’s, Orlando, Fla. 
Robert R. Bowe (Army) 
Fantle Brothers, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
John Brandcamp (Army) 
Pogue’s, Cincinnati 
Charles Brinckley (U. S. N. R.) 
Block & Kuhl, Elgin, III. 
Edward Brink (Army) 
Pogue’s, Cincinnati 
John Joe Bronsing, Jr. (Army) 
Bry-Block, Memphis 
Herbert Bronska (Army) 
Shillito’s, Cincinnati 
Edward P. Browder (Navy) 
The Kleinhans Company, Buffalo 
John P. Browning (Army) 
F. & R. Lazarus Company, Columbus, Ohio 
Gene R. Bruehl (Army) 
Shillito’s, Cincinnati 
— 
William Cahill (Army) 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago 
Bill Campbell (Air Corps) 
Donnenfeld’s, Dayton 
Richard Caplan (Army) 
Leed’s, Baltimore 
William J. Cassidy 
The Blum Store, Philadelphia 
Arthur Charney 
McCutcheon’s, New York City 
Louis Chernoff (Marines) 
Shur-Nuff Display Materials, Minneapolis 
Sam Chernoff (Marines) 
Shur-Nuff Display Materials, Minneapolis 


Bob Clawson (Army) 
Cottrell’s, Denver 
James E, Cligiow (Air Corps) 
F. & R. Lazarus Company, Columbus 
J. R. Cooper (Navy) 
Mandel Brothers, Chicago 
Joel Copperman (Army) 
Cleveland Art. Flower Company, Cleveland 
Harry Craig (Army) 
L. S. Ayres & Co., Indianapolis 
Robert Creighton (Army) 
L. S. Ayres & Co., Indianapolis 
Carvel Cremeans 
Huntington Dry Goods Company, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. 
=D 
Francis Davenport 
Lycoming Dry Goods Company, Williams- 
port, Pa. 
Val F. Decot (Navy) 
The Kleinhans Company, Buffalo 
Sid Diamond 
Bliss Display Corp., New York City 
Dominic De Rosa 
Stanley Dry Goods Company, New Haven, 
Connecticut 
Benno de Terey 
Sloane’s, New York City 
Harry Dille (Army) 
The Rike-Kumler Company, Dayton 
Robert Donnelly (Army) 
The Higbee Company, Cleveland 
Tom Donovan (Army) 
Joseph Horne & Co., Pittsburgh 
Richard S. Duffy (Army) 
Shillito’s, Cincinnati 
James E. Durham, Jr. (Army) 
Shillito’s, Cincinnati 
eS 
T. S. Ralph Emmitt (Army) 
F. & R. Lazarus Company, Columbus 
= =e 
Jack Finkelstein (Air Corps) 
Goerke’s, Elizabeth, N. J. 
John Foley (Army) 
R. H. Macy & Co., New York City 
Melvin G. Frederick (Army) 
Shillito’s, Cincinnati 
Albert J. French (Army) 
Managing Director, International Asso- 
ciation of Display, Manchester, N. H. 
abu 
Hazlett Glazebrook (Army) 
DePinna’s, New York City 
James Gosling (Army) 
Franklin Simon & Co., New York 
Raymond Graeber (Army) 
L. L. Berger, Inc., Buffalo 
H. C. Gross (Army) 
Empire Display Company, New York 
William Grover (Army) 
Pogue’s, Cincinnati 
H. F. Guinn (Army) 
Reflector Hardware Corporation, Chicago 
Melvin Gussow 
Macy & Co., New York City 
Roy Gutzmer (Army) 
Sibley, Lindsay & Curr, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Reuben Hamberger (Army) 

David Hamberger & Co., New York 
Frank Hamilton (Army) 

Pogue’s, Cincinnati 
J. B. Hanahan 

Joseph Horne & Co., Pittsburgh 
R. A. Hankey 

A. Polsky & Co., Akron 
Tom Hanlon (Army) 

McCreery’s, New York 
Ray Harry (Army) 

Kaufman’s, Colorado Springs 
Tom Hayes (Army) 

Shillito’s, Cincinnati 
Fred Henderson 

Best’s, New York City 
Henry L. Hess (Army) 

The Kleinhans Company, Buffalo 
Charles Hillo 

Fair Dry Goods Company, Flint, Mich. 
Edward Hodgetts (Army) 

Pogue’s, Cincinnati 
Paul E. Hughart (Air Corps) 

F. & R. Lazarus Company, Columbus 
Charles Hughes (Medical Corps) 

F. & R. Lazarus Company, Columbus 
Harvey Hurewitz (Army) 

Ace Paper Company, New York 
A. Hvorslav (Navy) 

Ohrbach’s, New York City 

— 

Helmut Isenberg (Army) 

Ellen Kaufman Studios, New York 


Beaumar Jaimes (Marines) 

Kerr Dry Goods Company, Oklahoma City 
John C. Johnson (Army) 

Mabley & Carew, Cincinnati 

= 

David Karnofsky (Army) 

Corrugated Textiles Company, New York 
Grant Keefer (Navy) 

J. C. Penney Company, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Jim Kerr (Army) 

Bon Marche, Grand Rapids 
Irving Ketner 

Read’s Dry Goods Company, Reading, Pa. 
Robert King (Air Corps) 

Goldwater’s, Phoenix 
Walter Klein (Army) 

A. Polsky’s, Akron 
A. Knecht 

Selby’s, New York City 
H. Howard Kolmar (Army) 

Publicity Features, Inc., New York 
R. B. Kuhlman (Army) 

Lanson’s, Toledo 

— 

Milt Larrabee (Air Corps) 

Sears, Roebuck & Co., Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Tom Lee (Air Corps) 

Bonwit Teller, New York City 
R. E. Lighthiser 

A. Polsky & Co., Akron 
Ollie Lindeman (Army) 

Freeman Shoe Corporation, Beloit 
Alex M. Lindsay 

B. R. Baker Company, Toledo 
Joe Lombard (Air Corps) 

Bond Clothing Company, Cincinnati 
Lewis Loock (Army) 

L. L. Berger, Inc., Buffalo 
Paul Lord (Air Corps) 

Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia 
E. W. Lowe 
A. Polsky & Co., Akron 
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Albro Luthly 


Hill’s Dry Goods Company, Madison, Wis. 


— 

Theodore Manno 

Bonwit Teller & Co., New York City 
Harry Manuel (Marines) 

The Woman’s Shop, Monroe, La. 
William Marting (Army) 

Eck Brothers, Cincinnati 
Sibley McCaslin (Army) 

Pogue’s, Cincinnati 
William M. McCauley (Army) 

The Kleinhans Company, Buffalo 
John McClain (Army) 

Pogue’s, Cincinnati 
V. F. McCollum (Army) 

Davison-Paxon Company, Atlanta 
Robert Meder (Army) 

Wm. Taylor Son & Co., Cleveland 
Charles Merrill (Navy) 

Godchaux’, New Orleans 
Charles Miller (Air Corps) 

L. S. Ayres & Co., Indianapolis 
John Miller (Army) 

Rothschild’s, Kansas City, Mo. 
Randoiph Mims (Air Corps) 


Allen-Jemison Company, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Leslie Moorhead (Army) 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., South Bend 
Edward Moser (Navy) 
Pogue’s, Cincinnati 
John Murphy (Army) 
Pogue’s, Cincinnati 
ee 
Kenneth Neal (Army) 
Wm. H. Block & Co., Indianapolis 
Charles Neeley (Army) 
The Higbee Company, Cleveland 
Ralph Neumeister (Army) 
Shillito’s, Cincinnati 
—_ 
Virgil Ochiltree (Army) 
Dunlap’s, Cincinnati 
Dana O’Clare (Air Corps) 
Lord & Taylor, New York 
Felix Odel (Army) 
Pogue’s, Cincinnati 
Robert Oquist (Navy) 
Freeman Shoe Corporation, Beloit 
= 
William Pahlman 
Lord & Taylor, New York City 
Frank Pallotta (Army) 
Rich’s, Inc., Atlanta 
Louis J. Panzica (Army) 
The Kleinhans Company, Buffalo 
George Parrish (Army) 
Earl Gasthoff Company, Danville 
Carmelo Pastore (Navy) 
Freeman Shoe Corporation, Beloit 
Newton I. Pell, Jr. (Army) 
Shillito’s, Cincinnati 
George Perkins 
Franklin Simon, New York City 
Edward J. Perrault (Army) 
The Fashion, Houston 
H. W. Pfeifer (Marines) 
M. M. Cohn Company, Little Rock 
a. 
James O. Rankin (Air Corps) 
Foley Brothers, Houston 
Charles Reinick (Army) 
B. R. Baker Company, Toledo 
Louis Ringel (Army) 
The Kleinhans Company, Buffalo 
Frank Rink 
Crystal Fixture Company, Chicago 











Edward W. Roth (Army) 
Shillito’s, Cincinnati 
Ted Roth (Army) 
B. R. Baker Company, Toledo 
William Russell (Army) 
Wm. Taylor Son & Co., Cleveland 
— 
Carl Sand (Army) 
Pogue’s, Cincinnati 
Frank Sauter 
B. Altman & Co., New York City 
John H. Schaub (Army) 
Sakowitz Brothers, Houston 
Raymond Schmidt (Army) 
Pogue’s, Cincinnati 
Harry Schoenlaub (Army) 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., Cincinnati 
Earl Schube (Army) 
La Mode, Cincinnati 
F. Russell Schwartz (Army) 
Dayan’s, Indianapolis 
Mary Shaw (WAVES) 
G. Fox & Co., Hartford 
William Shock (Army) 
The Higbee Company, Cleveland 
John Sills (Marines) 
Art Products Company, Detroit 
James Sims (Navy) 
Gerber’s, Memphis 
C. B. Smith (Army) 
Nat Siegel, Inc., New York 
Leo St. Clair (Navy) 
Rorabaugh-Buck, Wichita 
Wylie St. Clair (Navy) 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Dallas 
Omer Stenli (Navy) 
Freeman Shoe Corporation, Beloit 
I. K. Stevenson (Navy), Chicago 
J. Roy Stewart (Army) 
Barker Brothers, Los Angeles 
James A. Stone (Army) 
Feine Trimming Company, Boston 
Charles Stuhre (Army) 
B. F. Dewees, Inc., Philadelphia 
Merrill Sullivan (Army) 
L. S. Ayres & Co., Indianapolis 
William Summerville (Army) 
Pogue’s, Cincinnati 
James Suttle, Jr. (Army) 
Shillito’s, Cincinnati 
Edward Szarek 
The Boston Store, Utica 
—. 
Graham Todd (Army) 
Ellis, Stone & Co., Greensboro, N. C. 
Russell Tomey (Army) 
The Bon Marche, Evansville 
H. D. Tomlinson (Army) 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Houston 
William Tusing (Army) 
Grand Leader, South Bend 
a 
Charles Van (Army) 
L. S. Ayres & Co., Indianapolis 
Joe E. Vent (Army) 
Rike-Kumler Company, Dayton 
Mike Vepriskas (Army) 
Freeman Shoe Corporation, Beloit 
= SS 
Eugene Wahl (Army) 
Free lance, Cincinnati 
Kenneth Walker (Army) 
Pogue’s, Cincinnati 
Tom Wayman (Army) 
Joseph Horne & Co., Pittsburgh 
Julian Webster (Army) 
Jas. B. Williams, Inc., New York 
[Continued on page 95] 
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Current Manhattan Displays 


By VIRGINIA ROEHL 
Virginia Roehl Studios, New York City 














A series of five windows at Blooming- 
dale’s gave lively contradiction to that shop- 
worn cliche that “there is nothing new 
under the sun,” for the decor of these dis- 
plays was composed of paintings and sculp- 
ture done by artist members of the display 
staff and represented “what they love best 
to do in their spare time—sketching, work- 
ing in oils, molding with clay.” (Second 
illustration.) An art exhibit of representa- 
tive work of these display staff members was 
held at a 58th street gallery recently. A 
gala evening party, sponsored by the store 
for a selected list of friends on the exhibit’s 
opening night, preceded by one day the 
opening of the window displays. A store 
advertisement in the morning papers was 
devoted to an announcement and invitation 
to the art exhibit during the two weeks ot 
its run, as well as an invitation to view 
the Lexington avenue windows during the 
week the displays remained in. 

Display Manager Joseph Dultz arranged 
the windows to create the atmosphere of an 
art gallery. The panelled backwalls were 
covered in natural monk’s cloth against 
which the framed paintings were hung. 
Sculpture was shown on low white pedes- 
tals, and jars of foliage were spaced about 
the settings. The paintings in each window 
were indexed by number, descriptive title 
and name of the artist so that the spectator 
could quite literally attend one portion of 
the exhibit from the Lexington avenue side- 
walk. Mannequins, all wearing smart black 
costumes, were posed with their catalogues 
lingering over certain of the interesting and 
extraordinarily worthwhile collection that 
had particularly won their favor. 

Recognizing that interior displays have an 
added function in these days of war econ- 
omy, the case trims of the lingerie depart- 
ment at Macy's have been interestingly re- 
modeled under the direction of Display 
Director Irving Eldredge. (Top photograph, 
next page.) The effective plan which has 
been followed has not only resulted in ac- 
centing the eye appeal but, of equal impor- 
tance, the arrangement gives valuable aid in 
customer selection. In addition to these 
important qualifications, space in the coun- 
ter case can, under the present arrangement, 
be utilized for stock; also the time required 
by a member of the sales staff in making a 
sale has been helpfully reduced. 

Each counter case is boxed in with a 
horizontal and a vertical panel which allows 
for approximately 1 foot of open space at 
the top. The panels are painted in a light 
green and further decoration is given to the 
upright panel, which faces the glass front 
of the case, in motifs of ribbon bows and 
garlands which have been painted on in con- 
trasting colors. 


—Top, by Louis Viella, B. Altman & Co. 

Center, by Joseph Dultz, Bloomingdale's. 

Left, by Robert Pichenot, Franklin Simon's. 

. .. (All photographs by courtesy of Virginia 
Roehl Studios, New York City) — 
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—Right, by Irving Eldredge, R. H. Macy & Co. 

. . « Center, by John A. Rosenberg, Abraham 

& Straus. .. . Below, by Henry Callahan, Lord 
& Taylor— 


The horizontal panel is subdivided by 
fuschia grosgrain ribbons with one garment 
folded and placed flat in each subdivision, 
with a price ticket accompanying each gar- 
ment. A paper streamer in the foreground 
of the illustrated case reads descriptively : 
“The most popular styles from our Slip 
Assortment . . . $2.77 up.” A card placed 
for easy view in the back of the case also 
reads, “Size 35 Slips for shorter women who 
wear size 36.” Cases in the back of the 
counter shelves are marked by correspond- 
ing sizes. The counter cases of the better 
slips in pastel and dark colors, and other 
lingerie in the adjacent sections are simi- 
larly handled. 

On the ledge a mannequin reclines on a 
large rectangular pillow of white taffeta 
with white net ruffles. She wears a night 
dress of blue, the current promoted lingerie 
color on the floor of the department, and 
her airy headdress _ is composed of white 
net and pastel flowers. 

A series of windows at Lord & Taylor's 
quite literally stopped the crowds by depict- 
ing porch scenes of summer resort hotels. 
These settings (final photograph) by Dis- 
play Director Henry Callahan served as 
animating backgrounds for presenting new 
hosiery styles under the headline, “It’s the 
Gayest Stocking Story Since Grandma was 
a Girl.” On a yellow background, the art- 
ist’s sketch created the front of the summer 
hotel, “The Breakers.” The porch columns 
in the sketch were intertwined with blue 
morning glory vines; this same pattern was 
repeated on the wings which framed the 
display scene. 

The hotel front of the mural made the 
immediate background for the plateau set 
before it and which quite realistically sug- 
gested the porch. The arrangement of the 
rocking chair brigade at their ease on the 
porch was rampant with human interest 
The blonde over in the corner is undoubt- 
edly the subject of that close feminine con- 
versation among the “girl friends.” The 
enviable rocking chairs were made even 
more comfortable and attractive by gay 
plaid gingham seat and back cushions tied 
on with vellow ribbons. With their casual 
dresses, the mannequins wore white stock- 
ings with novelty trim, polka dots, flowers 
and such. This was one of four windows 
similarly carried out to feature new hosiery 
styles, colored mesh, black lace, ete., and 
though the stocking story was paramount 
the summer costumes similarly presented 
in each window evoked much favorable at- 
tention, 

Many individual and interesting shops 
nake up the majority of the third floor 
ready-to-wear department at Altman’s—the 
Suit shop, Cotton shop, Peasant shop, Sum- 
ner Vacation shop, Uniform shop, Young 
Colony and others, all descriptively named, 
\hile the illustrated view (first illustration) 

designated as the “Garden Shop.” This 

tting, inset in the backwall of the traffic 
isle, directly faces the additional section 

this shop, which in turn immediately 

joins the Cotton shop. 
[Continued on page 93) 
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What’s Ahead For Display 
As A Profession ? 


By PAUL E. TORREY, Display Director, 


Interstate Department Stores, Inc., New York City 


In considering what lies ahead for the dis- 
play profession, one can only treat generally 
of possibilities and probabilities, at the same 
time recognizing the definite problems 
with which we will be faced, and which will 
have to be solved. Twenty, ten or even five 
years ago, no individual would have dared 
venture to prophesy that the display profes- 
sion would develop to its present status and 
importance in the retail world. But these 
changes have developed, however impossible 
they may have seemed any length of time 
ago. There is a long list of innovations— 
women in display, lighting, the use of color, 
new materials, development of display dra- 
matics, self-selection, and so on and on. 

But the ideas that are new, like yester- 
day's fashions, aren't new very long. Thus 
will come the changes, and thus will come 
requirements and new_ problems 
changes and improve- 


the new 
necessitating those 
ments, which the display profession will af- 
fect and which will affect the display pro- 
New World. When 
today we “What's ahead,” we 
mean, in most cases, what will happen after 
the war. Basically, this constitutes the 
major part of our future planning. At any 
considered in 


fession in tomorrow's 
speak of 


rate, it should be seriously 
this “Convention-in-Print.” 

World War II isn’t over yet. But we 
aren't worrying about it; not that we have 
won the war, but we will win it. And we 
are also not worrying about what our job 
is in helping to win this war; we've found 
that job, and we'll keep on doing it until 
But after the war, the display 
other profes- 


it is won. 
profession, along with every 
sion, every other industry, every other na- 
tion, will face an greater task in 
helping to build the future. No prophet is 
needed to outline the enormity of the re- 
sponsibilities ahead. And no prophet can 
say exactly what those responsibilities will 
be. To say the least, they will be varied; 
they will deal with personnel, fixtures, new 
materials, new ideas of presentation, manu- 
facturers’ services, and all the hundreds 
of other elements that go to make up the 
complete retail picture. It is against these 
new and multiplied problems of the future 
that the display profession’s vaunted in- 
genuity, flexibility, and industry will be 
tested. And out of the crucible of the fu- 
ture will come, as in all emergencies, an 
even more lasting and enduring reputation, 
an even greater dignity, for our profession. 


even 


To what degree no one can say today, but 
of this we are reasonably sure; it will 
depend upon how well we adapt ourselves 
to the changing how high we set 
our sights, how hard we work. 

Let us look at some of the probabilities 
facing the retail world in general and dis- 
playmen in particular; at the same time a 


needs, 


comparison of these with the wartime con- 
ditions of today can only serve to empha- 
size their importance in the future of which 
we think so vaguely today. 

It might be well first to consider for a 





—Paul Torrey— 


moment the sweeping changes affecting the 
retail field which have become an immedi- 
ate outgrowth of today’s war effort. Rumors 
of impending shortages, public knowledge 
of priorities, rationing, higher wages, and 
greatly increased industrial efforts through- 
out the nation have created generally a buy- 
ing condition of flushed sales and abnormal 
figures which has affected and will 
affect still further the display profession, 
both favorably and unfavorably. It is im- 
portant, so that we don’t lose our bearings, 
that we face honestly the fact that very 
little credit for these increased sales is due 
to the redoubled efforts of display depart- 
ments. It must, however, be admitted that, 
although faced with shortages, curtailments, 
personnel losses and the lack of priority 
ratings, the general functioning and oper- 
ating efficiency of display departments have 
survived and in many cases have shown 
amazing progress. But the general trend 
of upward sales figures has been due pri- 
marily to the off-balance industrial picture 
of the nation as a whole. 

It is this general view of the wartime 
situation of today, and consequently of 
every day until victory, which should only 
serve to emphasize to greater importance 
in our thinking and planning, the terrific 
adjustments which will of necessity have to 
be made quickly when the war is over. A 


sales 








Paul Torrey’s article, “What’s Ahead 
for Display as a Profession?” is one 
of the finest, most thoughtful and 
thought-provoking articles it has been 
DISPLAY WORLD'S privilege to 
publish. We sincerely recommend its 
careful reading by every person con- 
nected with display. 
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nation’s buying habits will change over 
night. Where today entire shopping areas 


are suburban and have been moved, by 
necessity, closer to large individual indus- 
trial masses of people, tomorrow metropoli- 
tan shopping centers will in all probability 
become again the hubs of retail activity, 
thus creating new problems wherein these 
smaller communities will be required to ad- 
just themselves to this tendency. What 
were formerly great war plant centers may 
again be only suburban residential neigh- 
borhoods, with the shops and stores pre- 
viously thronged with war plant workers 
competing for their very existence against 
large, complete downtown shopping centers. 
In many cases, obviously, those plants now 
turning out shells, tanks and guns will in 
peacetime be producing badly needed re- 
placements for worn-out home appliances, 
building needs, shoes, and the hundreds of 
other items which have “gone to war.” In 
these instances, individual large store and 
small store competition will be relieved. 
But the general picture of consumer ad- 
justment will nevertheless have been cre- 
ated. 

What does this mean to the display pro- 
fession? It means that when the great 
change-over begins to take place, when 
the period of conversion to peacetime pro- 
duction begins, display and all its elements 
must be ready to meet the swift-developing 
requirements. We hear on every hand 
“What's going to happen when the war is 
over?” It can be conservatively stated that 
hardly a retail organization exists in this 
nation today that is not frantically prepar- 
ing postwar plans. These plans range in 
scope from complete, spanking-new chain 
organizations to a new coat of paint on the 
sign over the front door of the general store 
in Henrietta, Okla. 

Before we examine retail postwar plan- 
ning too closely, however, let’s take a quick 
look at the industrial revolution that will 
take place when this period of conversion 
sets in. In the first place, we know that 
the several million men by the 
armed forces will be absorbed as quickly 
as possible into American industry; we 
know in the second place that American 
industry will require this new manpower to 
help produce the vast untold quantities of 
goods which will at that time be so badly 
needed by the nation’s consumers; and we 
also are aware, in the third place, of the 
billions of dollars in War Bonds, of which 
a large percentage has been specifically in- 
vested as savings to buy “the things you'll 
need after the war.” Combine these three 
after-affects, and you have created a de- 
mand for consumer goods such as we have 


released 


[Continued on page 72 
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The New Era Of Dis 


During the past twenty years or so we 
have seen tremendous advancement in prod- 
uct development by reason of keen engineer- 


ing and manufacturing competition. This 
has been a battle of “Make It Better 
Faster ... and for Less!” 

In this generation we have seen more 


mechanical advancement than in all the pre- 
ceding ages. The automobile, airplane, radio, 
plastics, electronics, streamlining, synthetic 
rubber, rayon and nylon are a few examples. 
It is easy to remember the rapid advance- 
ment with each of these products that has 
afforded customers constantly improved val- 
ues from year to year. We will continue 
this advance of product development with 
chemistry, technology and engineering skill. 

But ... we predict our greatest economy 
of the next ten years will be caused by 
scientific engineering of distribution. Cer- 
tainly American distribution learned in an 
elementary way the relationship of stock 
control, square foot sales, turnover to im- 
proved return on capital investment. We 
will learn much about cubic foot sales as 
related to use of the skyscraper space of 
square foot area. We all know that tall 
buildings are designed to use the maximum 
content of a square foot area and_ thus 
bring proper return on valuable real estate. 
We will not use merely tables and see 85 
per cent of the store as floor, posts, fixtures 
and ceilings. Just back off and look at your 
store and note what you see. 

More goods will be out for people to see 
and select from in more and more interest- 
ing fashion, with facts. Department stores 
need not look like dime stores or mail order 
stores. The personality of a store is a 
matter of planning a department or section 
so it will be pleasing and practical unto 
itself in definite relationship to the goods 
it sells and the service of such goods to the 
consumer. Less equipment will be visible 
and more goods and more facts about 
goods, easier to see and understand, will 
result. The purpose will be to reduce the 
cost of getting goods to the consumer ex- 
actly as we try to raise more and _ better 
corn per square acre of land. Open display 
of a type that shows merchandise most at- 
tractively and efficiently, plus assisting to 
control inventory, will be the result of much 
turther scientific study, planning and de- 
signing. 

It is possible that more products, especial- 
ly those known as the heavy lines (radio, 
tires, washing machines, refrigeration, elec- 
tric pigs, devices to grow vegetables the 
vear ‘round, and many related lines, ves . . 
prefabricated homes, amphibian jeeps and 
heliocopters), will seek self distribution if 
such is shown to be economical and wise. 
Major durable goods will have a tremen- 
ous accumulated demand. By the end of 
1944, such will be in the neighborhood of 
*15,000,000,000. In 1941, a record year, retail 
sales on such durable goods, exclusive of 
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furniture, small electrical appliances, oil 
burners, ranges and lamps, were valued at 
approximately $6,000,000,000. This accumu- 
lation of potential demand will automati- 
cally become a back-log that will take sev- 
eral years to fulfill. These departments, 
therefore, will be very important and within 
retail distribution. More specialization on 
a scientific basis may leave room for less 
competition because as the efficiency of dis- 
tribution brings about reduced costs of sell- 
ing, the gap between selling in the present- 
day method and selling in a more economi- 
cal method widens and the people buy a rec- 
ognized product and value where the price 
is most satisfactory. 

Before the war, we thought of rubber 
companies as the people who made tires and 
some allied products. During the war, these 
same companies have become major factors 
in plastics and many synthetic rubber and 
related products. Before the war they were 
cutting their eye-teeth in relationship to 
selling merchandise at filling stations and 
at super-stations. Next they began distri- 
bution of many goods that they did not 
manufacture themselves. These same com- 
panies will emerge after the war with a 
very much larger line of merchandise made 
largely of plastics and synthetic rubber and 
associated materials. They will be giving 
study to plans that will afford the most di- 


rect and most economical price on = such 
goods to consumers. 
Therefore, department stores and other 


retailers who have previously been distrib- 
utors of the better-known electrical appli- 
ances and radios and tires and many such 
lines should not be waiting until after the 
war to seek distribution of such products. 
Remember, during the war many franchises 
for distribution have expired. Also remem- 
ber that many changes will have taken place 
with reference to patents and cartels. Per- 
haps we have gained as much as twenty 
in the development of products by 
accelerated war production of 
plastics and synthetic rubber, 
television, and many things 
thought at the beginning of the war were a 
long distance t 
consumers were concerned. 

True, retailers are now thinking about 
self-selection or open display that will help 
make more goods available with fewer sales 
people. This has largely been brought about 
because of the wartime demand for man- 
power. Too many retailers are not consid- 
ering open display or self-selection seriously 
as vet. We believe, however, that retail 
ownership and management is giving care- 
ful thought to the needed lower cost of dis- 
tribution for good reasons. Retail distribu- 
tion costs have increased, even though retail 
volume has increased by millions upon mil- 
lions of dollars in the last ten years. 

When a manufacturer engineers a product 
intelligently, it is to give greater value at 


years 
reason of 
electronics, 
which we 


ahead, so far as sales to 





ribution 


lower cost to obtain larger production. Such 
was true with the Ford automobile and a 
thousand other products that we know. The 
department store of today has undoubtedly 
given more and more service to the con- 
sumer, but in doing so, extra costs have 
been added to the cost of distribution. 
Today the problem seems to be one of 
visualizing what will happen if large manu- 
facturing industries decide to change dis- 
tribution methods in order that their prod- 
uct can more price-competitive. 
Also the capital structure of large manu- 
facturing corporations is such that perhaps 
now they are more than ever interested in 


become 


the advantages afforded by entering the dis- 
tribution field. 

One thing is sure; the American people as 
consumers have a way of determining good 
values when they see them and use them. 
Generally speaking, they are rather loyal 
to a product that they like and they use it 
again and again and recommend it to oth- 
ers. That alone is a tremendous force in 
the promotion of goods in America 

I, for one, believe that the department 
store of America is bringing the American 
people better values and better service and 
that American distribution has benefitted 
greatly because of department store aggres 
sive methods of promotion and merchandis- 
ing. I suggest, however, that now is the 
time (and not after the war), for American 
department store management to look the 
facts of distribution squarely in the face 
and perhaps set to work to prove to Amer- 
ican engineering and manufacturing, that 
the science of distribution, as exercised by 
department stores will become more efficient 
and will operate at reduced cost because of 
increased efficiency and hence will continue 
to be America’s best channel of distribution 
for consumer goods. This may require a 
unified effort on the part of America’s major 
retailing establishments in order to convince 
many large American manufacturers that 
department store methods and efficiency for 
the distribution of goods will be the best 
after the war. 

A large share of such distribution effi- 
ciency will be directly related to the physi- 
cal handling and display of the goods at the 
point-of-sale, coupled with the ability to 
show to larger volume of traffic because of 
collective interests and department store 
ability to maintain showmanship and_ pro- 
motion. But do most manufacturers under- 
stand such values of retail experience to 
successful distribution? Sometimes I am not 
sure. Selling more goods in less space is 
one way to reduce the cost of selling, and 
at the same time attract the most people, 
day in and day out, without loss leaders. 
This we believe will be the new science in 
merchandising. 

Stores must be 
more merchandise in smaller areas, more 

[Continued on page 92] 
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by Louis Gehring 


Display Designer and Consultant 
New York City 


An August fur sale is always front page news to 
any woman. The news sheet suggested in this 
sketch reveals a sale which is certain to arouse 
much interest at this time. A mannequin dressed 
in one of the smart fur creations appears to 
break through the news sheet. The newsboy in 
the upper right-hand corner can be constructed 
of heavy wire. A "STOP" signal stanchion serves 
to support another coat. 
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The decorative background of this ''By- 
The-Sea'’ sketch can be constructed in 
colorful three-dimensional paper sculpture 
and arranged against a blue painted sea 
panel. The mannequins display the latest 
in beach togs. Colorful beach accessories 
should also be displayed. 







































August presents an end of the summer 
clearance of wash dresses, these practical 
little creations that every woman likes in 
quantity, in simple styles that the wise 
young miss will take advantage of to 
finish out the summer and with a thought 
to another summer ahead. Wash tub and 
board in brilliant colors emphasize the 
washable quality of the merchandise. 
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“ABOVE ALL" is the caption suggested 
for this patriotic display. An eagle, the 
emblem of might and courage, perches 
high upon a rock bearing an urgent mes- 
sage to all Americans. The message is 
framed in a shield. The eagle may be of 
plaster or other composition. 


Buy only the things you need 
but first buy 
WAR SAVINGS BONDS «ST; 
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A “Royal Flush’ in shirts—a combination 
; any man would be proud to own. This 
sama WO display idea has a decided appeal to 
- uot men. The over-sized hand is constructed 
eins ged. to hold five full-sized shirts. Wall panels 
a? er and copy cards, representing playing 
J sega \ cards, contain card denominations to indi- 
‘ } aN ' , oot 
Royad FISH ena cate a ‘Royal Flush. 
nie fora) 
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* ; 
The ''Memo'' shoe display is a direct eye 
appeal since it speaks the language men 
» understand, and the memo is a reminder 
' too, of our duty to our country. Copy 
may read—''Invest in a pair of (Name] 


shoes. Remember ration coupon. My ex 
pression of gratitude for the American 
way of living will be to purchase more 
U.S. War Bonds. 
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National Association of Display Industries 


. . + Presenting The Objectives Of A Vital Display Organization . . . 
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—Ralph Adler, 
Jas. B. Williams, Inc., 
President— 


Our display industry is a comparatively 
young one in contrast to other 
industries. It is hardly more than 35 years 


old, yet in that brief period 


vast strides until today it represents 
annual volume in excess of $50,000,000. Sel- 
dom has there been a business so varied in 
its scope and so rich in potentials. 
industry utilizes plastics, wood, metal, paper, 
fabrics, and countless other materials. 

\s for the character of the 
women who make up our industry, 
seems to be no limit to their imagination 
or practicality in exploiting new 


substances for fresh effects. 


Through unceasing initiative, 
of smart display pieces are turned out that 
are invaluable aids in the selling of mil- 
lions of dollars of merchandise. 
helped make the shop windows ot America’s 
Main streets the brightest spots in town. 

It was high time, then, that such a flour- 


—George Silvestri, 
Silvestri Art Mfg. Co., 
Secretary— 








By RALPH ADLER 


Jas. B. Williams, Inc., New York City 
President, N. A. D. I. 





—Karl Roth, 
Gardner Displays, 
First Vice-President— 


ishing enterprise as the display industry 
should enjoy some measure of coordination 
and have an association and a corporate 
identity of its own, like other major indus- 
tries. 

About a vear ago a committee was formed 
to inaugurate an association, and soon after 
it came into being. Thus our industry be- 
came of age and established for itself a 
status of formidable importance. As an 
association representing a large group, it 
could handle problems that individuals 
would be unable to cope with. 

The newly-formed National Association 
of Display Industries then proceeded to map 
out a broad-gauge program along much- 
needed lines. As set forth in the by-laws, 
the objectives of the association are as fol- 
lows: 

1. To foster and encourage the growth of 
the display industry. 

2. To promote and arrange exhibits of 
manufacturer and associated companies in 
the display industry. 

3. To prepare surveys of consumer traf- 
fic, and to collect and disseminate informa- 
tion concerning the display industry and 
allied industrial problems, such as_ priori- 
ties, credit, traffic, distribution, and arbitra- 
tion. 

4. To secure freedom from unjust and un- 
lawful exactions, foster trade and commerce 
in this industry, and reform abuses relative 
thereto, and seek uniformity and equity in 
the customs and usages of the trade. 

5. To do any other act or thing neces- 
sary, appropriate or useful for the improve- 
ment, betterment or benefit of its members 
and the display industry, or suitable and 
conducive to the attainment of any of the 





—Emanuel Freund, 
Decorative Plant Co., 
Second Vice-President— 


objects and the accomplishments of any of 
the purposes hereinabove mentioned, which 
may be proper and lawful, all its opera- 
tions, however, to be carried on without 
pecuniary profits. 

Membership is open to any person, firm or 
corporation having its principal office in the 
United States and engaged in the manufac- 
ture or sale of display equipment, or prod- 
ucts primarily used for display purposes— 
these are eligible to active membership in 
the association. 

To make the association nationally effec- 
tive, the association has four divisional 
headquarters situated in New York, Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, and Dallas. The board 
of directors is composed of nine individuals, 
who hail from all parts of the country and 
meet twice a year. 

In the very near future, we hope to have 
a paid director and a paid secretary—all 





—Joseph Adler, 
Adler-Jones Co., 
Treasurer— 
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—Albert Bliss, 
Bliss Display Corporation, 
New York City— 


other officers voluntarily contributing their 
services to the cause. 

Now that our industry has a unified voice 
in speaking for itself, it is in a position to 
advantageously discuss problems of priori- 
ties with the government, also to take steps 
when restrictive rulings seem to jeopardize 
the basic efficiency of our industry without 
lending assistance to the successful prose- 
cution of the war. 

We can point with pride to our war rec- 
ord, to the magnificent contributions we 
are making to the defense program. Many 
of our members are engaged in all-out pro- 
duction of strategic materials, and besides 
which we are everywhere devising displays 
that drive home patriotic appeal after ap- 
peal. 

The association will play a most vital 
role in postwar planning. It will help estab- 
lish ways and means of applying to our 
industry the unique technological develop- 
ments of the war. An expert statistical de- 
partment will be set up that will scrutinize 
current manufacturing procedures, and also 
check trends. Surveys will be planned to 
determine the pulling-power of window dis- 
plays. Their ability to win attention and 
to influence sales will be emphasized in a 
way to justify larger appropriations for fix- 
tures and devices. Standardized procedures 
will be formed for credits and collections, 
traffic and transportation. 
be done to iron out technical wrinkles as 
soon as they occur. An exhibition commit- 
tee will work closely with display manufac- 


Everything will 


—J. V. McNichol, 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co.., 
New York City— 


—Trowbridge H. Stanley, 
L. A. Darling Company, 
Bronson, Mich.— 


—Ralph Adler, 
Jas. B. Williams, Inc., 
New York City— 
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turers and arrange an annual National Show 
at an appointed time and at an appointed 
place. This will be a marked improvement 
over haphazard showings by various groups. 
A well-integrated public relations program 
will earn an untold amount of good will 
and promote a keener appreciation for dis- 
play as a selling medium. 

The association will be a clearing house of 
authentic information about every phase otf 
the display industry. Here will be avail- 
able a permanent file of photographs tor 
publicity and future record. Impressive in- 
stitutional advertisements will periodically 
voice the viewpoints of the industry, and 
highlight various innovations. 

Then, attention will be given to the mat- 
ter of supplying retail trade meetings and 
chambers of commerce with interesting 
speakers, who will tell them about the lat- 
est developments in our fast-moving indus- 
try. Schools and museums will be effectively 
traveling exhibits of display 
sketches and models. We also hope to have 


covered by 


available, for widespread distribution, an 
array of educational folders dealing with 
the prominent aspects of the display indus- 
Cry. 

Another thing will be a special campaign 
to sell customers on the idea of placing their 
orders earlier than they do, thereby decreas- 
ing costs and increasing the quality of dis- 
play to the consumer. 

One of the key tunctions of our associa 
tion will be the issuance of centralized press 
releases to the general and trade press. 











—Bernard A. Jacobs, 
B. A. Jacobs Company, 
Los Angeles— 


—George Silvestri 
Silvestri Art Mfg. Co., 
Chicago— 











—W. L. Stensgaard, 
W. L. Stensgaard & Asso- 
ciates, Chicago— 


Many of the creative developments within 
our industry definitely qualify as first-rate 
hews Copy, and we should directly capitalize 
on them. 

For example, when we as an industry de 
velop unusual uses of glass, plastics or othe 
substances, that is news and it should be 
our news. 

Our association can organize, in coopera 
tion with local radio stations and retailers 
throughout the country, local consumer 
hours to discuss and criticize Main street 
windows in the same manner that stage pro- 
ductions are commented on. This educa 
tional and publicity campaign should result 
in increased buying for all manutacturers 
of display equipment and improve the dis 
play technique of America’s retailers. 

Our industry contains within it a_ re 
markably high percentage of talented peo 
ple, and, being individuals of intelligence 
constructive cooperation should be out 
watchword. We have a great future, there 
will be expansion in all directions, and the 
National Association of Display Industries 
will exercise no small influence in guiding 
our collective destiny along the most pros 
perous channels, and keeping them clear ot 
obstacles. 

The N. A. D. I. has something to offer 
everyone associated with our industry It 
merits yvour whole-hearted support. 


—A photograph of I. T. Vierheller, Garrison- 
Wagner Company, St. Louis, was not avail- 
able at press time— 





—Joseph Adler, 
Adler-Jones Company, 
Chicago— 
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Looking Aormward NAD ibe 


Comment On The Display Industry Of The Future 





—Left to right: Harve Ferrill, Harve Ferrill & C 


I'm at a loss to be a prophet—but some- 
thing tells me that tomorrow's pace in win- 
dow displays is going to have a_ terrific 
tempo 

The accelerated developments created by 
the war will be converted into peacetime 
uses and there will be new types of mer- 
chandise and new fixtures to show them off. 

Yes, we might have “walkie-talkie” mod- 
els! [| look forward to super-showmanship 
on the part of our talented display directors, 
who will inject more “production value” 
into their presentations. 

From the current dimouts, our stores will 
burst forth into a flood of life and color 
There will be a well-earned postwar era of 
prosperity from which all of us should bene- 
fit 

Yes, folks, there are some great days 
ahead for those who have the endurance to 
weather these! 

Dot Williams, 
Jas. B. Williams, Inc., 
New York City. 

Che postwar future of display, or point- 
of-sale advertising depends on two things: 

1. Correct interpretation of the manufac 
turer's problem of quickly converting from 
mass production for war to mass production 


for peace. 


2. A thorough knowledge of increased 
consumer needs and changing methods of 
buying. 

Never in the history of our country has 
there been so great a potential market for 
peacetime goods—created by the all-out war 
effort. 
will be, completely paid up. 
will have more money to spend for more 
things that will be needed than at any time 
The display profession will 


Installment accounts are, or soon 
More people 


in our history. 
have as much work to do as it can possibly 
gear up its facilities to handle. 

It isn’t too soon to plan for “V"-day. In 
the meantime, we must keep right in there 
swinging for an early victory. 

Frank L. Dale, 
Dale Engineering Company, 
Washington, D. C. 





This war has given display advertising 
that concrete definition which it has never 
had. All branches of the armed services 
are in critical need of visual training de- 


vices, and are discovering that the display 
industry is their best resource because dis- 
play designers are conditioned to work with 
“eye instruction” in contrast to “word 1n- 
struction.” 

Visual displays speed training because 
they eliminate several steps in text book 


o.; Alvin M. Mendle, American Fixture & Manufacturing Company; Charles L. Waldman, Standard Fix- 
ture, Inc.; P. C. Mileo, P. C. Mileo Company; Edwin R. Wolf, Crystal Fixture Company— 


instruction which requires—first, the trans- 
lation of words into ideas; second, the for- 
mation of a picture based on the idea; 
third, memorizing this mental picture. Vis- 
ual displays which create the mental picture 
instantly facilitate and speed up all train- 
ing. 

This wartime experience is preparing the 
display designer for an important place in 
postwar activities. The New World will be 
a much larger and faster world than man 
has ever known, and no matter what tech- 
nological advances man may make, the dis- 
play designer must present his ideas with 
skillful speed to a market of greater geo- 
graphic conceptions, consistent with the 
spirit of this brave New World. 

Albert Bliss, President, 
Bliss Display Corporation, 
New York City. 


Never, since the advent of display, is there 


such promise of greater things to come as 
in the immediate future—due mainly to the 


fact that science has lent a helping hand in. 


creating the basic materials from = which 
the artisans of our industry will only have 
to turn a hand to employ their use. 

Plastics, as we know them, are admittedly 
in their infancy. I look for decoratives, 
fixtures, forms, and mannequins to be cre- 





—Left to right: R. E. MacKenzie, Old King Cole, Inc.; G. G. Gottlieb, Greggory, Inc.; S. Froelich, Reflector-Hardware Corporation; Lawrence J. Charrot, 
L. J. Charrot Company, Inc.; Phillip S. Goldberg, Schack's, Inc.— 
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POISON PEDDLERS 


* 


You can spot the Poison Peddlers easily. They lower their 
voices and begin.... 

“I heard that—” 

“Did you know thai—” 

“They say—” 

“I get it straight from a guy who is there that—”"’ 

.... those are the whispered labels of the Poison Peddlers. 

To the little souls yearning for esteem there seems to be a 
treasured satisfaction in sounding like an in-the-know per- 
sonage. So they peddle poison. They deal in war rumors. 
They serve enemy propaganda better than paid operatives. 
They exude smugness—and toxics. 

Oh, they wouldn't deliberately harm the war effort for 
ANYTHING. They radiate patriotism. But they just can’t 
resist the lift to their self-esteem that comes from propelling 
unfounded rumors on their way. 

It doesn't take any super-intelligence to spot this tripe, 
bunk and stuff. Anyone can do it. Everyone SHOULD do it. 
Then you can swallow it if you want to and your system 
can stand it. 

But DON’T PASS IT ALONG!—that job is being too well 
done—by the Poison Peddlers. 


OLD KING COLE, INC. 


CANTON - OHIO 


50 Years in Display...Now 100% in War 
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—tLeft to right: Max S. Mayer, The Greneker Corporation; George Lutz, A. Lutz Company; Frank L. Dale, Dale Engineering Company; Albert Bliss, 
Bliss Display Corporation; Syd Messer, Display Equipment Corporation— 


ated in multi-colored hues that will rival 
the colors of the rainbow. 

Truly, I feel that those of us who are 
fortunate enough to be connected with the 
display equipment industry will find that 
we are entering into a new and greater era, 
and are privileged, indeed. 

Bernard A. Jacobs, 
B. A. Jacobs Company, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Maybe we'll have mechanical mannequins 
in the windows that walk, talk, and pirou- 
ette; maybe display windows will be made 
in an entirely different way to bring them 
closer to sidewalk spectators; maybe more 
attention will be paid to interior displays, 
with huge display windows inside the store 
as well as out. 

There is one thing, however, about which 
there is no “maybe.” Displays will be in- 
tended, first and foremost, to sell merchan- 
dise! The display manager will always be 
one of the most important parts of the sales- 
producing organization of a store. 

Things will probably happen more quickly 
in the future. It is possible that the display 
manager, even more than now, will have to 
keep posted on trends in merchandising and 
display techniques, will have to be ready 
and alert to adjust his displays to the 
changing picture. This will mean that in 
the future, publications like DISPLAY 
WORLD will play an even greater part in 
the display industry of the future. 

P. C. Mileo, New York City. 

Being primarily manutacturers of display 
fixtures, our opinion on the “future of dis- 
play” is concerned with the future of fix- 
tures rather than fabrics, flowers, etc. And 
in the fixture field, we have by easy stages 
converted almost our entire production over 


to plastics. Therefore, our conviction is 
unavoidable, inescapable, and logical that 
the future of display goes hand in hand 
with the future of plastics. 

Already we are receiving some of our 
nourishment from synthetic foods, the Vita- 
min “B” pills, ete., and face an era of syn- 
thetics, an era launched some years ago with 
the first development of synthetic materials 
that has carried over into our war produc- 
tion in a big way. 

The following are some plastic develop- 
ments which we have observed: a new com- 
bination that is stronger than steel and, in 
fact, is being used for the manufacture of 
forming dies for metal; another plastic that 
is worked like papier mache but which re- 
sults in a strong, durable product; still an- 
other one that is worked like plaster of 
Paris and is being used for drilling jigs and 
other fixtures; almost a complete swing- 
over from metal to plastic nameplates. The 
part that plastics will play in the future 
economic life isn't even safe to predict. 

Edwin R. Wolf, President, 
Crystal Fixture Company, Chicago. 


The forming of the “National Association 
of Display Industries” is the synchroniza- 
tion of an industry which has been in the 
minds of the various manufacturers and 
dealers of display for a long time. In its 
formation a long stride forward has been 
accomplished, not alone in their getting to- 
gether and discussing problems which con- 
front them daily, but through solutions 
worked out that will aid in the survival 
of this widely diversified industry through 
the duration. 

The future of display has never looked 


brighter, and aiter the present conflict is 
won the members of the N. A. D. I. have 
a long-range program in view for keeping 


the display profession abreast of the chang- 
ing times. Through the amalgamation of 
the many diversified fields that make up 
the industry will come a better presentation 
to the displayman and a closer coordination 
of their display requirements. 

Lawrence J. Charrot, 

The L. J. Charrot Company, Inc., 

New York City. 


Display has a very glowing future. The 
opportunities for display after the war will 
be unlimited. Statistics now show the great 
number of refrigerators, stoves, vacuum 
cleaners, carpets, furniture, shoes, toys, and 
other war-limited goods which will be 
needed by the consumer at the conclusion of 
the war. The manufacturers in their con- 
version to civilian goods are planning for 
and will need effective and unusual point- 
of-sale displays to direct the consumer to 
their product. 

The opportunity will be open for the dis- 
play industry. Only by the ingenuity and 
planning of the display manufacturers can 
the opportunity be grasped. Display in the 
future will reach heights never before con- 
ceived for this medium of advertising. 

By the formation of the National Asso- 
ciation of Display Industries, the display 
manufacturers have taken the first important 
step toward making the industry a respected 
and important one in the American scene. 

Karl Roth, 


Gardner Displays, Pittsburgh. 


Two opportunities present themselves to 
the display industry today. One is asso- 
ciated with the winning of the war, which 
is, of course, the prime objective ot all 
people engaged in every endeavor. The 
other is the postwar possibilities for greater 

[Continued on page 50] 





—Left to right: Trowbridge H. Stanley, L. A. Darling Company; Bernard A. Jacobs, B. A. Jacobs Company; W. L. Stensgaard, W. L. Stensgaard & 
Associates; J. V. McNichol, Bulkley, Dunton & Co.; Emanuel Freund, Decorative Plant Company— 
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15 EAST 22nd STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Dear Display Manager: 

Here’s a clever way to handle 
“Back-to-School” displays using 
these cute children’s heads modelled 
in paper sculpture... 





,.. and have you seen our ex- 
citing paper sculpture unit for fall 
trims such as this rich purple grape 
»s_ cluster and matching garland for 
columns, cases and windows. 





... and wait until you see 
what we have in Santa’s bag for 
Christmas-~-“different” colorful 
units made up to meet your own 
requirements. 








SEE OUR UNUSUAL IDEAS ON YOUR NEXT TRIP 


WE'LL BE GLAD TO SIT DOWN WITH YOU TO DEVELOP 
SPECIAL EXCLUSIVE UNITS FOR YOUR SPECIFIC NEEDS. 





P. S. ASSORTED CHILDREN HEADS $22.75 DOZEN 
GRAPE CLUSTERS 18" $19.75 DOZEN 
SANTA HEADS 18" $25.75 DOZEN 
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The Display Industry... 


And Its Accomplishments 


By TROWBRIDGE STANLEY 


Publicity Director, National Association of Display Industries 


Who was the first displayman? Where 
did the science of display originate? When 
did display really come into its own? These 
are undoubtedly questions in which we are 
all interested in getting the correct answers. 

In view of the fact that there is no his- 
tory, to the writer's knowledge or from 
casual conversation with a few in our in- 
dustry who can look back for many years, 
of the display industry and profession from 
its earliest days to the present, it makes 
it necessary practically to imagine the ac- 
tual beginning of display. 

We read of the ancient peoples of the Old 
World and their market places where each 
vendor in his allotted place squatted among 
the goods piled high about him, and know 
that in the crudest sense this was display. 
The Navajo Indian sitting beside the station 
in Tucson or Albuquerque, with his pottery 
and blankets, is a modern counterpart of the 
world’s earliest merchants. 

From the open market place, frequented 
by both local and itinerant merchants, as 
villages grew to towns and towns grew to 
cities and sparsely populated areas became 
thickly settled, it became both advisable 
and profitable for merchants to procure a 
permanent location to satisiy the needs of 
their ever-growing trade. Soon in_ these 
more urban centers, shops were opened for 
everyday business, featuring the goods of 
the community, plus those brought in by 
caravan and ships from the far corners of 
the world. These merchants gradually de- 
veloped into the established stores of their 
community and were the forerunners of our 
present “old line,” “pillar of the town” local 
retailers 

\s far back as the Civil War it 1s appar 
ent that display had progressed very little 
from the standpoint of being utilized on a 
scientific basis. It will be most interesting 
to all displaymen to know that F. W. Wool- 
worth, our era’s miracle merchant whose 
first job in the year 1873 was errand boy, 
janitor, and general helper around the store, 
was suddenly told after only a few weeks’ 
work to trim the windows. It was this, his 
first experience with display, which inter 
ested him to the extent that he was further 
kept in charge of display throughout his 
independent retail store career, and which, 
further, undoubtedly greatly influenced the 
presentation of merchandise in the original 
Woolworth 5-and-10 which was opened in 
1879, and the balance of approximately 2,000 
stores to follow in vears to come. 

Prior to the manufacture of display fix- 
tures, forms, and accessories, it was neces- 
sary for the merchant to improvise his dis- 
plays from whatever happened to be handy 


in the store. Merchandise was hung from 


the ceilings of windows and suspended on 
lines stretched across the front of the stores, 
with the hope that it would be inspected 
by all passersby. To this day, stores in 
certain sections of our major cities, par- 
ticularly in the slum areas, still show their 
goods in much the same way. 

It is undoubtedly the opinion of most of 
us in the display field today that the things 
we are producing for the retail store are the 
developments of the past fifteen or twenty 
years, yet strides between the time of 
Woolworth’s entrance into the retail field 
and the early 1900's were exceptional, for, 
believe it or not, as long ago as 1897 dis- 
playmen were using special lighting effects, 
animated displays, papier mache manne- 
quins, flexible figures, sound effects, and a 
dozen other innovations which we usually 
regard as having been developments of the 
past few years. As a matter of fact, here 
is a quotation from an article appearing in 
the September, 1900, issue of the official 
publication of the National Association of 
Window Trimmers of America: “At the 
present day we find that window trimming 
has become the main factor in the retail 
trade, and, in fact, plays the most important 
part throughout the mercantile world, plac- 
ing itself before such a strong competitor 
as newspaper advertising and all other 
means of winning trade.” It is further in- 
teresting to note that our retail store win- 
dows were used to help sell the war effort 
in 1898 as they are so effectively being used 
today, and some very outstanding windows 


—The immense contrast between the display 

fixtures of a by-gone era and today is strik- 

ingly shown here. The advertisement for 

the fixture immediately below proudly stated 

that "This combination fixture is now larger 
and more complete than ever''— 








were produced by the trimmers of those 
days to make America conscious of its obli- 
gations and responsibilities to concentrate 
on whipping the Spaniards. It is true to 
say that today there is nothing quite new 
under the display sun, but who will dare 
to say that display has not progressed amaz- 
ingly during that time? The methods and 
practices of a bygone day have been pol- 
ished up, perfected, and through the intelli- 
gent use of our newest materials, displays 
are being produced to permit a modern dis- 
play technique that has pushed our medium 
into the front rank of merchandising meth- 
ods. The crude mannequins of 1897 have 
evolved into the suave figures of today. 
Harsh lighting has developed into the subtle 
blending of light and color provided by 
modern incandescent and fluorescent light- 
ing methods. The jerky animation of hand- 
wound animated displays has been replaced 
by carefully engineered electrical motors 
and attachments which provide practically 
any motion effect with complete realism. 
We have been wont to believe that the 
study of the movements of traffic, the actual 
checking of sales from displays, both in the 
windows and in the interior of the store, 
was of comparatively recent origin; how- 
ever, an article in one of the issues of The 
Show Window in 1900 spoke of the number 
of people who would pass by the store, the 
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“Bringing in the Yule Log." 
Figures are 5'6"—5'—4'6" 
and 4'. The group of seven 
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Do Your CHRISTMAS 
Shopping Early This Year 


The display industry this year has a serious shortage 
of labor, materials, and transportation. Hence it is 
absolutely necessary that displaymen plan their Christ- 
mas displays much earlier than usual to be sure of 
getting delivery in time for their promotion schedule. 


""Music - Box.’ 
Music-box, 32" x 
32". Dressing set 
with canopy, 30" 
x 20". Complete 
with turntable, 
each $65 


For the coming holiday season, Silvestri has designed 
and produced some of the finest groups and novelties 
ever used in display. The groups exemplify the spirit 
of the old-fashioned Christmas—they are symbols of 
all the happy Christmas seasons of the past, and the 
ones to come again after the war is won. And so 
they are exactly what your customers want to see in 
your window and interior displays this year. 





K] ; 
Bourvestas (tng 


"Season's Greetings." 
Group of three carol- 
ers, half-round, velour- 





The figures are of sturdy construction, half-round, au- 
thentically costumed. Hands and faces are of plaster, 
carefully modeled for realistic expression. . . . Remem- covered. Six feet over- 
ber to place your orders early. all, per set $109 


SILVESTRI ART MFG. CO. 


710 W. WASHINGTON, CHICAGO 


2 


See These Striking Themes During 
Chicago Display Market Week 
July 6th to 10th 


‘Marching Carolers."" Over- 
all height, 6’. Figures are 5' 
—4'6" and 3'; dog is 18" x 
18". Group, complete with 
notes $125 
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number of people who would stop, and the 
number of people who would be influenced 
to enter. Another interesting commentary 
on display in those early days is the result 
of a survey made by the same publication, 
in which 500 return postal cards were sent 
to merchants selected indiscriminately in 
large and small towns from coast to coast, 
in which the publication asked, “If you were 
obliged to choose between abandoning the 
use of your local newspaper advertising 
columns or abandoning your show windows, 
which would you choose?” The replies were 
over 90 per cent in favor of keeping the 
show windows. Would that 90 per cent of 
our merchants today felt the same way and 
would invest but a relatively small percent- 
age of their newspaper appropriation in 
their window displays! 

In an effort to show that the principles 
oi good display have not changed much in 
more than forty vears, herewith is reprinted 
the points on which a $400 display prize 
contest was conducted by a manufacturer 
in the early days of the Twentieth Century. 
Prizes were awarded on the following points 
in the order of their importance. 

1. Capacity of the display to sell goods 
to the observer. 

2. Use of the fewest goods to best advan- 


ta 


g 
3. Originality of design 

4. General attractiveness. 

5. Simplicity. 

6. Workmanship. 

7. Inexpensiveness of display aside from 
goods. 

8. Attractiveness and neatness of show 
cards and price tickets. 

We may take exception to a few of the 
above points, but the fundamentals of prac- 
ticability in display design and the use of 
display equipment can still be covered by 
the majority of these factors which were 
even then considered most essential. 

In reviewing display of the last ten or 
fifteen years a most noticeable difference 
between our displays ot today and those of 
our earlier vears has been a trend towards 
functionalism. 

The windows of our stores in the early 
1900's and for many vears thereafter tended 
to show all the merchandise that could pos- 
sibly be crowded into a window, and_ the 
background and general trimming effect was 
excellent only 1f it embraced as many mid- 
Victorian arches, alcoves, columns, frills, 
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and other lacework as_ possible. These 
Valentine-like effects were largely home- 
made and, of course, were left entirely to 
the displayman’s imagination and personal 
sense of beauty; as a result it appears that 
each displayman set out to outdo the other, 
quite apparently more in the frills of the 
background and framework for his mer- 
chandise than in the actual presentation of 
the goods themselves in the most sales im- 
pelling fashion. 

In the interior of at least our better 
stores there were evidences of some dis- 
play, particularly inside of cases that were 
glassed in and open for inspection almost to 
the floor and on ledges which were used 
quite extensively along the walls of the 
store. The great bulk of the store’s goods, 
in direct contrast to their window trims, 
was very decidedly hidden from view. Goods 
were kept on shelves back of counters, in 
many cases in closed drawers, and the tops 
of selling counters and tables were quite 
bare. Many years of experience were needed 
to prove that attractive and appealing spot 
displays were the most effective in the win- 
dows and throughout the balance of the 
store as well. 

The first retailers to prove the efficiency 
of what is now called “open display” were 
the 5-and-10-cent stores which brought ev- 
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—And as for mannequins, the snappy little 

number at the left was advertised back in 

1900 as tops in this line. . . . For contrast, 

note the modern figures just below. (Latter 

photograph by courtesy of Ruth Copeland 
Studio, New York City)— 





everything out on the counter where it could 
be seen. From the time of their advent into 
retailing to this day they have more or less 
set the pattern for others to follow in mer- 
chandise presentation. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, other retailers’ first efforts to emulate 
the dime stores resulted in the haphazard 
piling up of all sorts of merchandise in the 
most indiscriminate way on counters, tables, 
and in windows. Considerable thought on 
this subject since has proven the value of 
the principle when coupled with the proper 
display equipment and the proper location 
in the store. 

It would be unfair to say that manufac- 
turers of display equipment, at least after 
1895, before which time we are unable to 
find any records, could be held responsible 
for not at least providing retail merchants 
with a fair assortment of types of display 
equipment, because, as previously mentioned, 
we find that very staple metal and wood fix- 
tures, more on the order of present-day “T” 
and utility stands, etc., and some counter 
and floor type racks, as well as a limited 


—Forty-three years ago the interior at the lower right was the last 
word in interiors, including ‘ornamental’ gas lights— 
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ACHIEVEMENT 





For more than twenty-five years we have observed the progress 
of display, have noticed with satisfaction its many achievements 
in accelerating the distribution of consumer goods to the public. 


We are thankful to have had the opportunity to share in this 
display development and perhaps to have contributed in some 


way to the results achieved. 


We shall ever sincerely devote our efforts to continue this prog- 
ress and to participate in all projects for display improvement. 


And on this occasion we salute the cooperative and constructive 
work of the International Association of Display and the National 


Association of Display Industries. 
x *k * 


A most cordial invitation is extended displaymen 
to visit our showrooms during Chicago Display 


Market Week, July 6th to 10th. 


x~ * * 


ADLER-JONES 


DISPLAY DESIGNERS 


521 S. WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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—One of the outstanding fixture treatments of 

modern times is the graceful Christmas tree 

of combination plastic and metal, winner of 

one of the top awards in the Modern Plastics 

competition. (Photograph by courtesy of 

Schever Art Metal Manufacturing Company, 
New York City)— 


number of ladies’, men’s and children’s full 
figures, were available at that time. 

In comparing the display fixtures, forms, 
decorative materials, ete., now available, 
with those we find illustrated in the pic- 
tures of the above-mentioned period, we 
can see tremendous improvement. 

It is a foregone conclusion that the type 
of displays we produce today are actually 
not entirely the brain children of the equip- 
ment manutacturers’ designing staffs, but 
have been created, as the science of display 
has progressed, by close contacts between 
the manufacturer and the professional dis- 
playman himself. It is probably quite true 
that many of our most important changes 
in display equipment result from consultation 
with the display profession, and in years to 
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come as we point with pride to our further 
accomplishments, they will only be possible 
as a result of our continued close surveil- 
lance of the ever-changing trends in retail 
selling and close friendship and collabora- 
tion with the professional displaymen them- 
selves. 

The trend in display gradually but surely 
developed away from large masses of mer- 
chandise more or less indiscriminately pre- 
sented and without relation of one kind to 
another, in both window and interior trims. 
We herewith quote a statement from an 
article also printed at the turn of the cen- 
tury, that would fit the writer into most 
any of our present chain and better depart- 
ment store display departments, and might 
well be the guide today for others seeking 
their fortune in display. “Simplicity in 
display is what we most need to cultivate 
at the present time. How much more effec- 
tive a simple arrangement is than elaborate 
display which the busy public have no time 
to digest before something else attracts their 
attention. Give them something they can 
see as they run and not forget.” This now 
generally accepted trend of thought has per- 
mitted display manufacturers to concentrate 
on the creation of displays quite highly spe- 
cialized and styled with a definite purpose 
in mind. As a result it is quite possible 
to say that today a merchant may open a 
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new store and from his counters to the last 
display item in the store he can find some- 
thing especially designed for almost each 
type of merchandise he has to sell. True, 
while there is never any state of complete 
perfection, we have at least accomplished 
the creation of interesting and appealing 
display equipment for each type of goods in 
demand by every member of the family. 

One of the most important signs of the 
progressive thinking that has characterized 
the various display manufacturers is their 
readiness to adapt and use new materials 
in their products. 

As metal became a more important mate- 
rial in the products of our age because of 
superior finishes resulting from electroplat- 
ing research, these more sturdy, durable, 
and attractive display items were promptly 
made available to the display profession. 
The same is true of plastics, which for the 
past five or ten years, in spite of the diffi- 
culties of the times, have ever-increasingly 
been utilized to produce more appealing and 
attractive display equipment. As the future 
of plastics is extremely bright, it is to 
be assumed that the display industry will 
continue to develop and utilize this type of 
material even further for the improvement 
of their products. 

Now just what do we have today in dis- 
play that our contemporaries of the Gay 





Nineties didn’t have, in spite of their amaz- 
ing grasp and understanding of this new 
merchandising medium, and the props that 
the industry did make available at that 
time ? 

Let's suppose we are opening a new store 
and need everything to make it tick except 
the land, building, and the inspiration. First 
of all we would call on one of the many 
display concerns who would do a complete 
store planning job for us. They would see 
that each department was correctly located, 
that the counter and aisle arrangements 
were best for an easy flow of traffic and 
the resulting higher sales figures. We would 
get color ideas for wall and window treat- 
ment so that proper color harmony would 

[Continued on page 82] 


—Back in 1900 the window immediately above 

won first prize in a national display contest, 

and its creator was spoken of editorially as 

‘one of the best among the artistic window- 

trimmers of America" ... The display at the 

left is the creation of Tom Lee, Bonwit Teller, 
New York City— 
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displays for those who request them 


BLISS DISPLAY CORDBORATION 
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This is a “Convention-in-Print,” so let’s 

pretend for a while that you're actually at 
a real convention, visiting exhibits, looking 
for familiar faces. You'll want to run up 
and down the hallways of these pages 
in and out of advertisements . stop here 
and stop there to refresh yourselves 
and as your guide I'll tell you what this 
reporter's ear heard and what he saw. 
At Korrect-Way I saw Ray Parks and Joe 
McCann. Parks is carrying on in the true 
American fashion both in the I. A. D. and 
at his store, Leavitts, Manchester, N. H. 
His managing director left for the army; 
he took over his job; then all his help in 
the display department departed and now 
his card writer has been gone seven weeks. 
Ray is not complaining; he says Uncle Sam 
is the winner. ... Joe McCann is looking in 
fine health and says: “Washington stores 
are still giving 25 per cent of their display 
space to the war effort.” That is more than 
many other cities are doing, Joe... Kann’s 
Department Store is the only one on historic 
Pennsylvania avenue, between the White 
House and the Capitol... . I asked Joe if 
he ever found an empty seat on a streetcar. 
He laughed and said that was one thing 
nobody could ever find in Washington. 


On Stensgaard’s page I found Bill and all 
his gang, including Clement Kieffer, Jr., dis- 
play director of Kleinhans Company, Buf- 
talo; N. Y. . Clem reports William Mc- 
Cauly, his assistant for twenty-three years, 
is now stationed at Atlantic City in the 
Medical Corp. Others in service from his 
department are Corp. Henry Hess, War Col- 
lege, Washington; Cadet Val Decot at Cor- 
pus Christi, Texas, and Carleton Zoschke, 


Air service. ... Clem recently changed three 
patriotic displays in the same window in a 
week, setting a new war record... . Billy 


Stensgaard, Jr., who just graduated from 
Culver Military School, got a gift that was 
promised him four years ago. Clem Kieffer 
told him he would come to his graduation 
exercise and Clem as usual kept his word. 

Shaking hands with John C. Nichols, 
Ernest Kern Company, Detroit, I quickly 
learned that his staff has blue stars on its 
flag, namely: Pvt. Carl W. Chambers, Jeffer- 
son Barracks, Mo.; Pvt. Richard Sisman, 
U.S. Army Air Corps, Arkansas; Pvt. Steve 
Vatory, Camp Wallace, Texas; Pfc. Mike 
Gettsoff, Camp Sebert, Ala.; Lt. Paul Coff- 
man, Fort Myers, Florida; Seaman William 
Roberts, U. S. Coast Guard, New Jersey; 
Seaman Dick Burick, U. S. Merchant Ma- 
rine... . 4 And keeping up the high standard 
at Kern’s on the home front are George 
Dominick, assistant manager, and the follow- 
ing men: Patric McGruddy, Edward Czapla, 
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Think this over 


ME BY FRANK G. BINGHAM 





3ruce Condon, Henry Harroun, Michael 
Kazerski, Harry Finlay, Jr., Bruce Summer- 
ville, George Suttle, John Bagris, Frank 
Martich, and, bless their hearts, the follow- 
ing displadies: Jean Neville, Becky Albright, 
Edith Scott, Rosemary Weidman, Norma 
Pelletier, and Edna Magdowski, secretary. 


In the James B. Williams ad, what girls 
these Mary Brosnan figures add up to! 
The WAACS, WAVES, and SPARS could 
use some of these gals, but would they re- 
place a fighting man for the front?. : 
Adrian Delsman, Frederick & Nelson, Seat- 
tle, names these men in the armed forces: 
Malcolm M. Bruce, Glen S. Eby, Lawrence 
E. Short, Edmund Stevens, Gail Horton, all 
in the Army Air Force, and George Dacres, 
Navy; Mark Read, Army, and Burt Faye, 
Marines. What a display these fellows 
will give the enemy... . By this time, Sulli- 
van, Williams’ salesmen for the Chicago 
area, is leading a short parade composed of 
Jack Pollari, president of the Chicago Dis- 
play Club; Phil Goldberg, Schack’s, and 
Saron Barofsky, all repeating in unison: 
“Attend Chicago Display Market week, July 
6-10." Whereupon some New Yorkers 
retorted: “Come to Market week in New 
York, June 21-25. 


Wandering on to the Al Bliss booth, we 
found H. F. Callahan, display director, 
Lord & Taylor, New York, who lists his 
men in the service of their country: heading 
the list, of course, was Dana O'’Clare, for- 
mer director; John Brice, artist; Vincent 
De Ciles, assistant; Henry Johannes, artist; 
Sutton Butler, decorator; Charles Wagner, 
artist, and Don Fisher, decorator. , 
Lord & Taylor’s recent projections of the 
WIVES (women in vital emergency serv- 
ices) and the Four Freedoms displays 
through my colored slides were tops, and 
I might add the famous Second War Loan 
Bond windows sold $8,000,000) worth of 
Bonds in three days. That's the power of 
display in the hands of Callahan. Let's 
give him a big hand from the entire display 
profession. ... I don’t know Al Bliss’s mid- 
dle name, but it could be “Enthusiasm,” be- 
cause it sure pours out of the guy. ... Tom 
Lee, former head of Bonwit Teller, is now 
a captain stationed somewhere in England. 

. Ballenger, who was his assistant, is now 
a corporal in the U. S. Army. ... J. Voll- 
mer is now co-director of display with Miss 
D. Stewart at Bonwit’s. William J. 
Cassidy, formerly with The Blum Store, 
Philadelphia, Pa., for sixteen years, has 
received his honorable discharge from the 
U. S. Army after spending six months in 
service. Right now it’s a vacation, says 
Cassidy, and then to work. 





L. A. Darling’s ad or booth always has 
plenty of human displayers in it. Everett 
Chapman, Edward L. Minus Company, 
Hammond, Ind., was talking to Ollie John- 
son, Wolfe-Wile Company, about some mu- 
tual problem. . Henry Bluttman, former 
display manager of Burger-Phillips Com- 
pany, Birmingham, Ala., was honorably dis- 
charged from the service, plans unknown. 
... Del Lesage just walked in and is shak- 
ing hands with Trowbridge Stanley, presi- 
dent of Darling's. Lesage’s windows are a 
topic of conversation in Nashville, along 
with the war news. ... Emory Sharp, L. S. 
Ayres & Co., Indianapolis, says: “We have 
about fifteen displadies in our department 
and they are doing a good job.” The $64 
question, Emory, is how many have “that 
Ayres look” we see in Vogue? How far is 
Indianapolis, anyway? .. J. W. Howe, 
Mandel Brothers, Chicago, got a display 
surprise that seldom ever comes more than 
once in a lifetime ... he returned from his 
vacation and found that his assistant direc- 
tor, Adams, and his staff had finished a 
clean-up campaign, the biggest, perhaps, in 
the history of the department—well, twenty 
years at least. How can Howe find any- 
thing now? ... Paul Gilbert, Jr., a member 
of Mandel's staff for many years, is up in 
the air over St. Petersburg, Fla., with the 
Army Air Corps. 


Wading on through more pulp, we come to 
Rip Studio and find ourselves among some 
beautiful paper sculpture, a welcome smile, 
and many familiar faces. ... Harry East- 
man, Burdine’s, Miami, reports the armed 
service news first: Karl Riddle, army; Dub 
Allen, Marines; Harry Pickering and Ar- 
thur Berke, Air Corps; Loyd Wilson and 
Bill McNamee, Navy, and Bill Rawlerson, 
Army. His new men are Emory Arnold, Doc 
Beuckler, and Bob Snyder. His displadies’ 
roll call answers like this: Mildred Duke, 
Jane Graham, Mary Ellen Millard, Ternesia 
End, Jane Lake, and Mary Ella Ellison. 
You know, this display profession gets more 
interesting every minute. . Gene Turner, 
my pal from Atlanta in a swell two-tone 
wool job, is standing over looking at 
“Bessie, the paper cow.” He says: “The 
thoughts of being denied the exciting pleas- 
ures of seeing all the many nice fellows and 
to enjoy their wholesome and splendid in- 
spiration under the usual conditions and 
atmosphere makes me very unhappy.” Nicely 
put, Gene, and you have always been a very 
important part of any convention. ... Jack 
Pollari just looked over my shoulder and 
said: “Tell Gene to come to Market Week 
in Chicago.” ... Mrs. Price says: “No, no, 

[Continued on page 80) 
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A TRIBUTE 
to 


OUR EMPLOYEES 


The L. A. Darling Co. salutes its men 
and women employees for their splen- 
did cooperation and patriotic effort in 
our war production program. Their 
tireless devotion to the job at hand 
has resulted in production records 
of which we are extremely proud. 
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je - 1 “Your efforts have assisted us materially in producing 
. Qs. : 
i PANG asa q a product of which we are justly proud. 

ees pau ane’ | KELSEY-HAYES WHEEL COMPANY 


“It was through efforts of suppliers like yourselves, 

that this Company made such outstanding strides in 

production and were awarded the Army-Navy ‘E’.” 
SWITLIK PARACHUTE COMPANY 


“We think that your company has handled your job in a 
very satisfactory manner. Your effort has enabled us to 
meet our schedules.” 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


“We forward you herewith the Cole of California Honor Award. 
Although it is but an intrinsically simple expression it symbolizes 
the highest compliment which this corporation can extend for your 
contribution to the efficiency of our product for victory.” 


“COLE OF CALIFORNIA, INC.” 


‘We definitely feel that you deserve consideration for an ‘E’ award 
and would enthusiastically make this recommendation.” 


AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION, General Motors Corporation 


DARLING co. ve BRONSON, MICH 








anufacture of display equipment, today, is no 


longer a skip and miss procedure. Design, planning, 
engineering and skill in production are necessary to 
make the right fixture for its specific purpose at the 
right price. ... The L. A. Darling Co. is an organization 
geared to planning and executing display problems. 
The more successful we make your display program 


the more successful we will be. 


In meeting and fulfilling our War production re- 
quirements many experiments were made, new ma- 
terials and cost cutting methods were discovered that 
can be applied to display equipment manufacture. 
With our unhampered vision and our desire to create 
and produce better displays you can be assured that 
DARLING will remain the FIRST NAME IN DISPLAY. 


Our complete line of essential display equipment 
manufactured of non-critical materials is now 
available. Papier-mache forms for women’s, 
men’s and children’s apparel, millinery heads in 
new styling and color schemes, composition and 
glass window displayers including a thrilling line 
of patriotic units are on display at your nearest 
Darling Distributor, located in all principal cities. 
Or write direct to L. A. Darling Co., Bronson, Mich. 
New York office and showrooms suite 735 Mar- 
bridge Bidg., 34th St. at Broadway, New York City. 








N-336 N-333 N-334 N-335 


Attention visPLAYMEN! 


This is your opportunity to be FIRST to display these ““Men and Women of the Hour’. These 
original and timely Darling Figurettes are symbolic of the fighting spirit of the American people. Add 
pep and punch to your window and interior displays for the duration. Beautifully sculptured and 
authentically decorated in official color schemes. WAAC’s and WAVE’s have regulation uniforms. 
The Working Girl wears a striking tan slack suit, and the Working Man is outfitted in blue overalls and 
shirt. Figures stand 24 in. high. 

See these figures and our complete line of staple display forms at your local authorized Darling 
distributor, located in principal cities. Write for information to L. A. Darling Company, Bronson, Mich. 
New York offices and showrooms ~ Suite 735, Marbridge Bldg., 34th St. at Broadway, New York City. 


95 95 
$8 EACH GROUP OF FOUR FIGURES $3 


DARLING 


THE NAME TO THINK OF FIRST IN DISPLAY 





\ T E THREE DARLING PLANTS FLY THE COVETED TREASURY FLAGS 
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WM. ABPPRA- FELD 


STUDIOS 
CREATORS AND DESIGNERS OF HOLLYWOOD MANNEQUINS 














923 North Cole Avenue Hollywood, California 








IT 1S SMART TO USE ZEPPEN-FIELD MANNEQUINS 
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SURE. TPES 


The Chicago Display ‘Scene 


Making way for June, the war clouds have 
rolled back temporarily in Chicago's dis 
plays—thinning out to reveal patches of blue 
sky, sunshine and star-dust. Windows along 
Chicago's great shopping way have gone 
completely light-hearted just for now and 
talk is of picnics and beach parties and 
dancing under the moon, 

John T. Moss of Marshall Field & Co. 
recently transplanted a lamplit garden dance 
scene to one of the store’s main windows 
with pronounced effectiveness. Using green 
grass matting and a synthetic gravel path 
to enclose a white canvas dance square, he 
surrounded the set with a semi-circular 
hedge some 6 feet high. Behind the hedge 
tower two shapely trees, casting interesting 
shadows upon the cloudless cycloramic sky. 
lwo spherical lighted globes surmount the 
gate posts and a row of chalk-white painted 
metal outdoor tables and chairs flash a 
striking contrast against the solid green 
background of foliage. Seen in rear profile 
are the members of a small orchestra upon 
a foot-high platform; several naval officers 


with their pretty partners clad in frothy 
summer attire are scattered about the floor. 
\ smart hand-lettered poster titled “Save 
a Waltz” is placed on the floor down front 
Lighted table lamps add a glow of intimacy 
to this enchanting set, reproduced on this 
page 

“Fish for Fun and Food” advises a double- 
purpose poster standing upright in a clever 
outdoor window created for The Fair by 
Sam Blum and pictured here. Utilizing the 
store’s State street corner window, which 
affords a two-way view, Blum runs a pic 
torial lake-and-mountain scene around the 





By KENDALL HULL 
F. A. Kuehn & Co., Chicago 


inside wall to furnish an appropriate back- 
ground for a foursome of vacation anglers 
all set to hook a piscatorial prize. Further 
atmosphere is provided by a canvas-covered 
bank given a realistic touch by splashes of 
dirt, sticks and stones and clumps of grow- 
ing fern. In one corner is a fern-covered 
rock-and-wood waterfall, in the other a 
vine-sheltered cabin porch. 
the set through a framework of ferns and 


Passers-by view 


foliage and tree trunks here and there criss- 
cross the proscenium. Lights thrown from 
overhead spots and borders give a cheerful 
sunlight effect. Piece de resistance is an 
artificial pool inside the window, stocked 


with live fish, beside which one man stands, 
rod in hand tussling with a “bite” which 
through a hidden mechanism jerks at the 
line in his hand. Four-star rating to this 
display for stopping power. 
Opportunists are challenged by < 
reading “Here and Now” set up by Buck 
Bowen in the middle of a summertime shirt 


1 poster 


and tie exhibit in a paneled window at The 
Hub. The chief decoration is a gigantic 
wooden bird cage, through which four rustic 
poles have been thrust to act as supports 
for the merchandise. The bird cage hangs 
from a wooden chain formed of circular 
rings looped over a rococco wall support. 








Balancing the cage is a low, round table 
with a woven wood top which acts as a sec- 
ond display standard, and at the rear is an 
artificial tropical plant in a wooden tub, 
which casts a pattern of geometric shadows 
on the chaste wall flanked by polished wal- 
nut panels. The display is illustrated here. 

Glamorized by a fanciful Russian setting 
is the simple but effective golf tog window 
conceived by J. W. Campbell of Carson 
Pirie Scott & Co. and reproduced here. The 
window, one of a series of six, is given a 
distinctly festive air by a decor of twisted 
fibre painted in gay colors and turned into 
ingenious designs. Against a dark curtained 
rear doorway, flanked by neutral draperies, 
is suspended by a candy-striped cord a 
tipped picture frame containing an open- 
work motif of a masculine dancer formed 
fibre. All 


around the window front to form a wicket 


of the same painted, twisted 


arch is a framework of larger hoops linked 
one within the other. At the right rear is 
an artful little perfume display stand fash- 


—The first display is by Sam Blum, The Fair 


Store. . At the left is a beautiful setting 
by John T. Moss for Marshall Field & Co.... 
(All photographs are by courtesy of F. A. 
Kuehn & Co., Chicago) — 
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ioned in the shape of a peasant doll, one 
tray on her head, the other supported on her 
outstretched hand. At the foot of the doll 
is a colorful poster, enlivened by a Russian 
dance team and bearing the words, “Bala- 
laika.” 
are scattered here and there over the turf- 
covered floor, and a second poster left front 
calls attention to the wearing apparel of 
the outdoor girl who stands in the window, 
golf club and hat in hand. 

\ touch of the fanciful appears ever so 
lightly in a window ot Morris B. Sachs, by 
Les Barotsky, to 
tremely practical womens’ suits and coats, 


Boxes of the perfume and cologne 


merchandise some. ex- 
worn by a pair of modern mannequins. Be- 
fore an illuminated opening in the back 
ground of fluted columns hangs a lantern 
lik 


and serving as a roost for a foursome of 


e contraption covered with ostrich down 


soft-feathered doves, wings spread to add 
to the dramatic effect. Synthetic gravel 
covers a portion of the floor and a fluted 
modern bench-stool at center supports one 
of the models. A pretty poster, the letter- 
ing superimposed upon a swatch of water 
color, is captioned “Reflections of the New 
Season.” Light and shadow plays an im- 
portant part in accenting the high points 
of this interesting window, which is shown 

Foundation garments, having achieved a 
new high in importance as the war wears on, 
have been given a most unusual setting by 
John Courtney of Sears’ State street store. 
Setting an oval stage in the center of the 


panel, Courtney feminizes the display piece 


with clouds of tulle, places two kneeling 
mannequins at either side, 


more garments on headless 


zig-zags two 
figures up a 
posy-studded, net adorned rope strung in a 
‘V” design. Flanking the neutral pleated 
drapery are two columns. of 
hadow-box picture frames, three on each 
ide of the window. Highlighted by back- 
tage bulbs concealed behind the frames, 


bac k-drop 


—At the upper left, a display by Les Barofsky, 
Morris B. Sachs Company. . . . Upper right, 
by Buck Bowen, The Hub. .. . Center, by J. W. 
Campbell, Carson Pirie Scott & Co... . Right, 
by John Courtney, Sears’ State street store— 
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the boxes contain artistically arranged ban 
deaux, girdles and other feminine fripperies 
Boudoir accessories for milady’s dressing 
table complete the merchandise on display 
The window is reproduced below 


Booklet Advises Best Way 
Of Lifting Heavy Objects 


\lthough displaymen are not usually cor 
tronted with the necessity of lifting heavy 
' 


weights, there are times when a knowledge 


ot how to apply the mechanics of the body 


in lifting may save the individual from 
severe strains, sprains, or hernias Phe 
UL. S. Department of Labor's Division ot 


Labor Standards last winter called together 
a group of satety experts, plant physicians 
and personnel othcers to considet practical 
methods tor preventing such injuries Phe 
results are covered in a recently issued pam 
phlet entitled “A Guide to the 
of Weight-Liiting 
the Division's 


Elimination 
published as 
No. 11 


Division of 


Injuries,” 
Bulletin 
available from. the 


Special 


( opi Ss are 


Labor Standards, | S. Department ot 
Labor, Washington 
Unusual "Want Ad" 
Indicates Trend 
Klsewhere in this issue is a_ two-thirds 


page “help wanted” advertisement by the 
\kron 


nature 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
which is worthy of comment Phe 
of the men desired for the company’s display 
program is indicative of the need for in 
creasingly high calibre personnel in display 

and also makes clear the great importance 
accorded display by on ot the nations 


largest firms. 


Hochman Now With 
Philadelphia Firm 


Max Hochman, formerly associated with 
Service, Inc.. New York City, as 


sales manager and account executive, 


Timely 


in charge of advertising and sales tor the 
\rrow Decorating & Fixture Company, 37 


North Seventh street, Philadelphia 
| 
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Today’s Retailing Job... 
And Display’s Place In | 


Retailing’s job today is clearly and sharp- 
ly defined. We must hurdle the rather 
appalling obstacles which beset us. We must 
get the goods which are so badly wanted, 
and needed, in our store on our shelves 

and delivered to our customers. Ours 
is no easy task. It wasn't easy in the good 
old prewar days, when we thought we were 


under pressure. It certainly isn’t easy now, 


when we have. finally learned—the hard 
way—what pressure actually 1s. 

Retailing is an essential industry. It is 
essential from many aspects. We must keep 
spirits up, and prices down, within reason, 
of course—in line with the national anti- 
We must sell the public 
on the government's policies, regulating re- 


inflation program. 


tail trade, and put across in our communi- 
ties the countless national and civic endeav- 
ors so essential to an early, victorious peace. 
We must, of course, promote the sale of 
War Bonds and Stamps, and the retail 
stores offer a perfect setup for doing a 
splendid job on this phase of the war effort. 

We must sell the goods we are able to 
procure (not what we would like to get, and 
can't) and be glad to see the shipments as 
they roll in, most likely late—even though 
the furniture may be sans springs, wearing 
apparel sans the desired wool content, hos- 
iery sans silk and nylon, and household 
gadgets sans chrome and steel. 

We must display this merchandise in a 
way to focus attention on the good features, 
and do a clever bit of retail camouflage to 
conceal the less desirable angles. 

We must continue to serve our customers 
well, despite manpower shortages, and de- 
liver the goods to their doors regardless of 
temporary gasoline and tire famines, al- 
though, of course, the consumer stands 
ready and willing to carry the “carry-ables.” 

We must keep the public happy .. . keep 
‘em pretty keep ‘em emiling .. . keep 
‘em satisfied! The home-front morale is in 
the retailers’ hands, to a great extent. And, 
though factory production has been cut to 
minima undreamed of by some and though 
certain stocks on distributors’ shelves are 
practically non-existent, we have got to dig 
up the procurable goods customers want, 
somewhere somehow .. . and deliver 
them. That is the retailer's job today. 

And display’s part in it? Wherever we 
go, Wherever we look, today—in the news- 
papers, the magazines, on billboards or 
posters, everywhere—we see the dramatic 
portrayal of world events, vividly depicting 
the colorful, thrilling awfulness of world 
events . and our part in the war. We see 
the glory of Uncle Sam's fighting forces 

the individual and mass heroism of 
the outrageous and 
studied cruelties of the enemy armies 


our boys at the front 


scenes of soul-stirring rescues—a parade of 


By CHARLES B. DULCAN, SR. 


Vice-President, The Hecht Co., Washington 


dynamic, spectacular events, arousing human 
emotions and exciting public sentiment to 
such a nervous pitch that, unless the folks 
in whose hands rest the destiny of the re- 
tail display problem exert their imaginative 





—Charles B. Dulcan, Sr.— 


power and creative genius to the utmost, 
any mediocre effort will fall flat. 

Display must keep pace with the kaleido- 
scopic on-rush of current events, else the 
retailer's display arrows will fall short of 
hitting the bull’s-eye. The commonplace, 

Displays must be 
and interesting in 


these days, isn't enough. 
stimulating, compelling, 
order to sell. 

Just a few weeks ago our company was 
honored to present the world premiere of 
the “Four Freedoms” War Bond show, spon- 
sored by the U. S. Treasury Department and 
the Saturday Evening Post. 
was given over to unusual and colorful dis- 
plays. Crowds moved around these win- 
dows constantly, and we weren't either dis- 
playing or selling merchandise. We were 


Every window 


selling something far more precious and im- 
portant. Freedom, and liberty, and the rights 

together with War Bonds 
(DISPLAY WORLD, May, 


of free men 
and Stamps. 
1943.) 

We cleared floor space, and set up the 
“Four Freedoms” art exhibit, featuring 
Norman Rockwell's now famous four paint- 
ings, together with hundreds of other orig- 
inal Saturday Evening Post drawings, paint- 
ings, and manuscripts —and we_ provided 
spacious War Bond counters, convenient to 
the exhibit, manned by a large force of 
people at all times (got together under 
terrific handicaps), and the War Bond show 
was a success. Over a million dollars’ 
worth of bonds were sold in the two weeks 
of the show. That was real showmanship 

real displaymanship. The effort was 
keved to the wartime spirit, and built a 
tremendous amount of goodwill. 

Now, as never before, the retailer must 
have an obiective. He must have a set aim, 
or purpose, or plan. He must build his dis- 
plays around a definite calendar of special 


events, both in the windows and throughout 
the store. He should pick out the important 
dates of interest in his community, as well 
as national holiday and seasonal events, 
and plan (storewide if possible) to put these 
things across in a big way, powerful enough 
to compel attention. 

Just as an illustration, take National 
Cotton week. The retailer could build, not 
only a department, or series of departments, 
around this event, but could plan this pro- 
motion store-wide in scope and glorify this 
outstanding American product beautifully 
and dramatically. This is the time, right 
now, for cotton to come into its own, and 
take its place in the scheme of American 
living once more. Cotton fits the present- 
day requirements of our nation. 

Hundreds of special events and occasions 
can well be played up, and merchandise pro- 
motions built around them, as, for instance, 
Mother's day, Father's day, Independence 
day, graduation, June—the Month for Brides 
—as well as things like Victory gardens, 
rationing, and so on. 

Best sellers. Today, as always, there are 
These may vary, depending 
upon locality and conditions. We may have 
to dig for these “hot items,” which may be 
anything from a 59-cent bottle of leg paint 
to some costly item of apparel, or furniture. 
When we find the item, we must treat it in 
the right way. We must build a basic, com- 
plete plan. Do what we call a “1 to 70, and 
tie the promotional package with a wide 
blue ribbon.” (Completely follow-through 
from every angle.) Promote the item all 
over the place, branching off into nooks and 
corners that may lend themselves to display 
or promotional selling. 


best. sellers. 


You may depend 
upon it, if we do our job well, we'll get the 
desired results. 

Display managers should attend merchan- 
dising and advertising conferences and be 
admitted to the “inner sanctum sanctorum”’ 
of merchandising plans and secrets. They 
can then plan far in advance, and wield 
their imaginative power and creative genius 
in conceiving sensible, selling displays with 
fanciful glamorous backgrounds, designed 
to lure the eye and stop the feet of passers- 
by. 

The military note must be struck repeat- 
edly. We cater to all of the armed services, 
as well as the women’s auxiliary forces con- 
nected therewith. These uniforms and ac- 
cessories lend themselves well to supplying 
color and romance, and practical displays 
can be built around such a nucleus, em- 
bracing every-day needs and suggested gift 
items for the young boys and girls at the 
front and the old boys and girls at home. 

We must keep up the store’s front. Its face 
(like a woman's) must be kept freshly made 

[Continued on page 89] 
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“Boy, Here’s Real News 
About Christmas 
Animated Displays’’ 


GARDNER DISPLAYS 


Creator of the popular Laughing Santa Claus 


PRESENTS 








Here he is—UNCLE WIGGILY, the jolly, humanized old rabbit 
gentleman—in ANIMATED displays for the first time! The children 
will be “tickled pink.’ UNCLE WIGGILY, you know, is their 
favorite story. 

Created by that grand story teller, Howard R. Garis, UNCLE 
WIGGILY has enjoyed 33 years of continued popularity. He’s 
as well known as the A-B-C’s. The fact that UNCLE WIGGILY 
Books and Games have a tremendous circulation proves this. 

We are offering a COMPLETE CHRISTMAS ATTRACTION, 
including animated platforms, interior trims and merchandising 
tie-ups. Exclusive in a city. Production is limited as we are using UNCLE WIGGILY 
only existing mechanisms. Better hurry! Wire or write today Coppiight 2080 Sy Remand: B. Gate 
for full particulars. 


GARDNER DISPLAYS 


477 MELWOOD STREET ° PITTSBURGH, PENNA. * MAYFLOWER 9443 


95% of our facilities are in War Production 
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July V.D.C. Themes 


























BOUND TOGETHER FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM 


UNITED WE ARE STRONG..UNITED WE WILL Wit 
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spies 
aca Your 
Sparetime Now! 


—Now, with Victory for the United Nations becoming more plainly visible 
every day, is the time to put on added pressure in the various govern- 
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SS Firat anos up 10 - 7s 
. UNITED WE ARE STRONG = > 
BE @ UNITED WE WILL WIN.:. i 
—These are the five important themes selected for nation-wide pub- 
licity during July. The suggested displays pictured here are the work 
of the national Victory Display Committee: 
1. United Nations ... United we are strong ... United we will win. 
Program starts on June 28. 
2. "Don't Travel" . . . Organized troop movements will strain trans- 
portation facilities to the limit. Retailers can show Americans 
how to have fun at home this summer. Program starts June 28. 
3. "Save Waste Fats’... Program starts July 12. 
4. U.S. Crop Corps. Farm labor recruiting needs emphasis in July on ) 


labor for food processing plants. Program starts July 12. 


5. Treasury program. Last July, retailers helped swell War Stamp 
sales to a new high for one month—$53,000,000. This July the 
Treasury hopes to double that figure. Program starts June 28.— 








STAY AT HOME 
THIS SUMMER 


OUR TROOPS ARE ON ON THE MOVE! ue 134 
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“& N tay cout MUNITIONS FOR YOUR SON IN 
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OnE Tablespoon of Fats _ 







SAVE WASTE FATS 
FOR EXPLOSIVES! 
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mental campaigns. These seven display ideas, worked up by the Victory 
Display Committee, should serve as excellent inspiration— 
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1627 LOCUST STREET 


Order All Your Needs From a 


SINGLE SOURCE 


It’s a grand feeling when you can make out an order for display material—everything 
can) 5 m I - . wo] 
from ticket holders to background materials—and send it to just one company with the 
J pan 
knowledge that every single item on the list will be taken care of, just as ordered, if it 
5 ?  o) J 
is humanly possible in these war-time days. That is just one of many reasons why so 
many display men are ordering their supplies from Garrison-Wagner. They know 
from experience that in spite of current conditions the big stocks of Garrison- Wagner 
are still ample for practically anything the display man might want in materials and 
equipment. They know. too, that prompt shipment and personal interest in the cor- 
rect filling of an order get the attention they deserve. 


Most Shipments Made Same Day Order Is Received 


“THE PRESIDENTS” Photo Mural 





PRESIDENTS 


of the 
UNITED STATES 





No. GW-442—Printed on 100-pound stock in sepia brown ink with a 73 25 
* 


cream tint under each photograph. Size 60 by 40 inches. Price 
You are cordially invited to visit our Chicago Showroom, 20 East Congress, during the Chicago 
Display Week, July 6th to 10th, where our complete lines for fall will be on display, or our 


Home Office Display Rooms at 1627 Locust Street, St. Louis. Our display staffs will be glad 
to assist you at either showroom. 


GARRISON-WAGNER COMPANY 


“America’s Largest Stocks of Display Goods and Accessories” 


LOUIS 














To this wartime “Convention-in-Print” of 
the International Association of Display and 
the National Association of Display Indus- 
tries, the officers of the original national 
Victory Display Committee submit this sur- 
vey of the past achievements and_ present 
and future responsibilities of the more than 
20,000 members of the profession in a world 
at war. 

The national Victory Display Committee, 
as all who have watched its steady progress 
know, went into action on a country-wide 
scale more than a year ago right in the 
middle of months 
when all America was gathering its strength 
to face the awful realities of global War. 

The Victory Display Committee, it later 
developed, provided the inspiration, the or- 
nucleus 
around which the War 
Campaigns Committee was to be built at 
the end of the first year of war. The VDC’'s 
pioneering and foundation work formed the 
which all retailing and 
profession jumped into 


those crowded, crucial 


framework and_ the 
Retailers 


ganizational 
larger 


springboard from 
the entire display 
action in this war. 

In the first year of war this country was 
admittedly stunned 
knees by the vicious Jap blow at Pearl Har- 
1941. No better off than 
many another peace-time trade, and no bet- 


dropped almost to its 
bor on December 7. 


ter organized to grapple with a world-wide 
conflagration, was the retail industry in the 
first black days of the war 

Into this blackness and into this discon- 
certed scramble for action the national Vic- 
stepped with a 
workable plan for harnessing the display 
facilities of the country into a vast net- 
work of public communication to enable the 


tory Display Committee 


government to punch home its urgent war 
messages to millions of Americans. 

\ Board of Governors was set up which 
include] many of the leaders in the display 
Indicating the am- 
bitious scale on which it intended to project 


profession and industry. 


its activity, this board made the following 
formal statement of purpose to the retail 
industry at large and to the United States 
Government 

‘The national Victory Display Committee 
has tapped into one of the most powerful 
Neither the 


other mass 


publicity channels in the world. 
press nor the radio nor any 
means of Communications can wield the vis 
ual impact, the powers of persuasion that a 


dynamically directed display program can. 


“Here is a stage setting literally a thou 


sand miles wide, two thousand miles broad 


an all the display windows, inside all the 


stores up and down the main streets of 


\merica. Here is an audience of millions. 
a circulation probably greater than 
all the nation’s 


Here actually in this vast the 


Hlere is 
the combined circulations of 
newspapers 
atre is where the war effort can be dramati- 
cally driven home along the civilian front 

along all fronts. Here is where the urgent 


campaigns, the official communications can 
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Final Report Of The National V.D.C. 


By L. S. JANES 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago 


be put sensibly, simply and directly to Amer- 
ica’s free millions who every day are watch- 
ing, waiting for their next signal in this 
great struggle toward victory.” 





—L. S. Janes, National V. D. C. Director— 


That was the blueprint from which the 
committee started its war planning. By mid- 
summer of 1942 it was possible to report the 
establishment of hundreds of local commit- 
tees in large and small towns from coast 

More than 20,000 displaymen had 
themselves to an all-out victory 
The national VDC got the first offi- 
cial information on the big bond drives, the 


to coast. 
pledged 
drive. 


Red Cross campaigns, the drive for salvage 
and the many other early emergency drives 
that had to be staged on a broad national 
scale in the first year of war if this country 
Was to survive. 

This information they relayed through the 
Washington Display Bulletin to the local 
committees with practical 
dramatize and 


suggestions on 
how to display the big 
themes. A system of distribution was set 
up. Government posters were dispatched to 
all corners of the country and distributed 
to thousands of retailers by hundreds of dis- 
play wardens. Soon the results of all this 
were recognized on every hand. 

Is there a displayman in the country or 
recall 


a retailer anvwhere who does not 


with some sort of a thrill “Johnny’—hero 
of the spine-tingling display entitled “Johnny 
Live Here Any More”? The life 
neighborhood kid that 
everybody knew, the boy next door who had 


| doesn't 


size figure of the 


gone off to war, came to life in thousands 
of display windows all over the country and 
courage on the 


inspired new action and 


home front. This was only one example of 
the spectacular, the dramatic, and the in 
spiring displays that the displaymen of the 
country worked out and installed with the 
cooperation of hundreds of local committees. 

The story of results achieved by the VD¢ 
is told partially in the headlines in the trade 
press, in the running stories in the Wash- 
ington Display Bulletin and in the congratu 
latory messages that came out of Washing 
ton from many officials in high places on 
the country’s war councils 

For example, the national VDC was able 
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to report more than 300,000 displays in- 
stalled in the one month of July during last 
summer's great bond drive. The lead story 
in the Washington Display Bulletin at the 
end of that great campaign was: “VDC 
Helps Put Retailers Over Top in Billion 
Dollar Bond Drive.” 
Wrote Secretary of Treasury Morgenthau: 
the program which the Victory Dis- 
play Committee is so ably carrying out is 
an important factor in financing the win- 
ning of the war.... It is my hope that you 
will expand and intensify the valuable dis- 
play service which you are so well qualified 
by experience to render the nation.” 

Said F. E. Pulte, Jr., chief of the retail 
stores division of the War Savings Staff: 

.. the windows of our nation have become 
the patriotic billboards of Main street. The 
tremendous impression this created in the 
minds of the people of America is well re- 
flected in the $900,900,000 sale of War Bonds 
during the month of July.” 

From bonds the VDC plunged on into the 
big fall salvage campaign. All the members 
of the profession were roused to action when 
they learned through the columns of the 
Washington Display Bulletin: “WPB Chief 
Nelson Hails Display as Potent Ally in Big 
Salvage Campaign.” Nelson wrote to dis- 
play leaders as follows: 

“IT appreciate the value of window display 
as a publicity medium and look to the Vic- 
tory Display Committee for valuable help 
in this great cause...” 

By the end of last summer the movement 
was really beginning to roll. Committees 
were established in many sizeable towns. 
Cities like Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Mil- 
waukee, had done marvelous jobs of organi- 
zation and execution. Energetic chairmen 
were reaching out to help organize local 
committees in the smaller towns surround- 
And the victory 
drive became a real, tangible and 
America 


ing their own communities. 
display 
powerful influence in the life of 
at war. 

By the fall of ‘42, under the rating and 
report system that the national committee 
had set up, it was estimated that 700,000 
display showings were produced nationally 
in August and September. That meant that 
more than 87,000 of the best show windows 
in America were at work every day for 
Unele Sam. 

Slowly but surely the essentially simple 
hut very difthcult job that the VDC had set 
out to do became apparent to all. It became 
apparent to the retailers themselves who 
found in an organized display plan a sensi- 
bie, practical way to permit their partici- 
pation in the war effort. It became apparent 
to even the highest of government officials 
who began to recognize in display one ot 
the most effective media of war information 
available. Lastly, it became apparent to the 
individual displayman himself that his was 
an important and highly skilled profession, 

[Continued on page 68] 
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Your Display Problems 


Concentrating your purchases by availing yourself of the 


facilities and the many advantages offered you by a com- 


bined organized market, is one of the many ways you can 


help our Government in its war effort. This market is placed 


at your disposal through the combined efforts of the Chicago 


Display Club and the Chicago Manufacturers, who have ar- 


ranged two special features for you: 


1. Display Clinic and 


Round Table Discussion; 2. Cocktail Party and Dance. You 


are invited to be our guest at these two events. 


VISIT CHICAGO---WHERE THE GOOD STYLES ORIGINATE! 


45 


Planned to Help You Solve 





ADLER-JONES CO., 521 S. Wabash Ave. 


GARRISON-WAGNER CO., 20 E. Congress St. 








BISHOP PUBLISHING CO., 427 W. Randolph 
Street 





BOTANICAL DECORATIVE SUPPLY CO., 325 
W. Madison Ave. 


HECHT FIXTURE CO.. 212 S. Franklin Ave. 
MAHARAM FABRIC CO., 6 E. Lake St. 











CHICAGO CARDBOARD CO., 666 W. Wash- 
ington Blvd. 





CRYSTAL FIXTURE CO., 226 S. Wabash Ave. 


NATIONAL CARD, MAT & BOARD CO., 4318 
Carroll Ave. 





REYBURN MFG. CO., 1100 S. Wabash Ave. 








DAZIAN'S, INC., 222 N. Michigan Ave. 





DISPLAY PAPER PRODUCTS CO., 614 W. Lake 
Street 








FIXTURE MART, INC., 314 W. Jackson Blvd. 


SCHACK'S, INC., 319 W. Van Buren St. 





SILVESTRI ART MFG. CO.. 710 W. Washing- 
ton Blvd. 








W. L. STENSGAARD & ASSOCIATES, INC.., 
346 N. Justine Ave. 


















The old adage that nothing is more cer- 
tain than uncertainty overshadows any pre- 
diction we may presume to make regarding 
the tuture of display merchandising. Radi- 
cal changes in display, the entire merchan- 
dising effort, and indeed the American way 
of lite as we have known it in the past will 
almost inevitably follow the cataclysmic up- 
heaval resulting from global war. Men and 
women returning from the armed forces 
from all parts of the world will have new 
ideas and aspirations. They will not counte 
nance a return to the old ways; and retail- 
ing, as always, will endeavor to supply the 
changing wants and needs of this new class 
of buying public. A grand scale of global 
rehabilitation wall with 


revolutionary 


ensue. Coinciding 


these developments, postwar 


displays will be dramatically new in ap- 
proach, ideas and materials. 

In the interim before the day of victory 
those display executives not in the armed 
forces must strive diligently to solve pres 
problems with 


ent complex merchandising 


the day-to-day 


an open mind, analytical o 


developments of the war \geressive dis- 
playmen already have done much to bolstet 
civilian morale by instructing the public to 
the whys and wherefores of shortages, ra 
tioning and various phases of self-service. 
Phe public’s better understanding and more 
cheertul acceptance ot, and cooperation in, 
matters has greatly accelerated the 
With the likelihood of goods 
scarce in the near future, 


their efforts in 


thre se 
war program. 
becoming more 


displaymen must redouble 
teaching the public willingly to accept sub 
even lack of substitutes, when 


to speed the end ot the 


Stitutes, of 
this 1s necessary 
wal With 


ny substitutes can be made as appealing 


ingenious display suggestions 
Ihla 
and desirable to the customer as the met 
chandise she originally wanted to purchase. 
Caretully planned “aid the war effort” dis 
will continue to assist the public in 
itself to wartime 


With 


personal shopping was increased, Then 


plays 
adjusting ever-changing 


requirements restrictions of deliv- 
er 71Cs, 
self-service was put into operation to allevi 
ate the shortage of selling personnel going 
into the military 
time take care of the increase of personal 


The public has responded favor- 


service; and at the same 


shoppers 
ably to this new method of merchandising 
when the goods are well displayed, easily 
accessible and complete with prices and 
wanted sales information. 

Vigilance, imagination, 
and conservation will be our 
With imagination much 


Because of 


resourcefulness 
policy for 
duration displays. 
will be accomplished with less. 
what stores have must 
adequate and desirable 
Salespersons must en- 


diminishing stocks, 
be made to appear 
for the emergency. 
deavor to regulate purchasing in a time of 
scarcity. Even with less merchandise to 
sell the retailer does not wish to lose his 
customers to a more progressive competitor. 
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isplay s Tomorrow 


By GEORGE H. WAGNER 
J. L. Brandeis & Sons, Omaha 


During a selling period such as the present 
when there is no need for special sales pres- 
sure, the alert merchant will emphasize 
visual institutional advertising to keep his 





—George H. Wagner— 


own organization most favored in the eyes 
of the buying public. Displays that depict 
the retailer's spirit of cooperation with his 
more effective now 
\ community's confi- 


customers will be far 
than sales strategy. 
dence in its leading retailer 1s evidenced by 
its looking to him for guidance in solving 
This bond ot 
established now will promote 
merchant 


today’s trying problems. 


friendship 
business when the 


volume once 


again has real quantities of merchandise 
to sell. 
The steadily 


from the purses of war industry customers 


increasing flow of money 
into retail channels will call for added at- 
tention to display promotions that will at- 
tract and hold this new class of shoppers. 
Work and play clothes to fit their particu- 
lar requirements will be given prominence, 
utility, durability, ete., to 
\gain it will be the 
tacttully to lure these cus- 


described as to 
enable eas) selection. 
task of display 
from competitive firms by de- 
\ friendly, 

problems 


tomers away 
termining suitable sales appeal. 

attitude of their 
will prove a good sales start. 
for making the store their community meet- 
ing place are helpful in creating a spirit of 


understanding 
Suggestions 


loyalty to the store. 

War-wear, the new wartime substitute for 
sports-wear, will require special promotion 
by the display department because much of 
the store’s men’s wear business should come 
from this department this season. Not only 
is War-wear practical for war workers at 
work or at leisure, but for off-duty wear for 
all men. The features to be dramatized are 
its durability and practicality. The changes 
that have been and will be made from for- 
mer sportswear are all in the interest of 
durability, sturdiness, and the convenience 
ot the wearer. The government has ap- 
proved the promotion of war-wear as essen- 
tial to the health and well being of the 
public. It is conceded the worker will be 
better able to resume his work with vigor 
after satisfying relaxation. 
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Many 


essential to 
civilians in wartime, but formerly made of 
critical war materials, will be made from 


products considered 


non-critical materials in 1943. Manufac- 
turers are making such adjustments. A vast 
quantity of these new articles will find their 
way into retail stores this year, and much 
of their public acceptance, or rejection, will 
depend on how salesworthy is the 
Convine- 


store’s 
visual advertising of these items. 
ing factual information will be most essen- 
tial in proving to the customers that these 
substitutes are desirable. 

More than ever in the future display must 
consistently exploit the well-stocked non- 
critical lines of merchandise as they appear 
in the store, and endeavor to persuade the 
public to limit purchases of the scarce items. 
If some individual departments are short in 
possibly they can concentrate on 


goods, 


services for those scarce items, and _ re- 
sourceful displays can help them win public 
approval. 

By the end of the war, display executives 
on the home front will have won their “croix 
de guerre” for attack of the 
multitudinous merchandising problems of a 
Their successful maneuver- 


courageous 


nation at war. 
ing and superior achievements are a matter 
of record. Their efforts in keeping wartime 
retailing on an even keel will not go unre- 
warded. In the reconstruction that will 
follow victory, these veteran displaymen will 
coordinate their skills with those of the dis- 
playmen returning from the 
in a new era of display that will surpass in 


armed torces 


originality and scope anything yet visual- 


ized 


Treasury Citation 
For Schack's 


Schack’s, Inc., formerly The Schack Arti- 
ficial Flower Company, 319 West Van Buren 
street, Chicago, has received from the 
United States Treasury Department a cita- 
tion for distinguished service in behalf of 
the War Savings program. The citation 
refers to the contribution of Schack’s in the 
manufacture ot War Stamp cor- 
sages and boutonnieres with a total value 
of $35,000,000. This was done in addition 
to the manufacture of patriotic displays and 
the production of bullets and airplane con- 
trol parts. 


Savings 


Muncie Displayman Dies 
At Age Of 50 


Ralph T. Shaffer, 50, died recently at his 
home in Muncie, Ind. He was display man- 
ager for Stillman’s Department Store (Inter- 
state Stores Division), and had formerly 
made his home in Indianapolis. Surviving 
are the widow, a daughter, two sons, the 
mother, a sister, and two grandchildren. 
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You Are Cordially Invited to Our Showroom Exhibition 


* Dedicated 


Loveliness 
are our latest Fall samples such as: 
MILLINERY HEADS 
DISPLAY BUSTS & TORSOS 
BLOUSE & UNDERWEAR FORMS 
JEWELRY DISPLAYS & HANDS 
EXCITING FALL NOVELTIES 


ELLEN KAUFMAN STUDIOS 


333 FOURTH AVE. (COR. 25th ST.), NEW YORK CITY—TEL.: GR 3-7242 
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Were Mighty Happy to Greet You 


e 


This year the display field has given up its annual convention 
for the common good in this national crisis. So we’re taking this 
opportunity to say “Hello” and to voice our sincere appreciation 
of your friendship and patronage. 

Despite the handicaps of material and labor shortages. we are now 
creating original decorative units each season for the outstanding 
presentation and display of merchandise. We continue to main- 
tain the high standards for which our product is so favorably 
known by the displaymen of America. 


THE MUTUAL DISPLAY MFG. CO. 


lol POWER AVENUE - - - CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


HEADQUARTERS FOR WALLBOARD TUBES — SEE YOUR NEAREST JOBBER 















The term “dimout” is a comparatively new 
word to us Americans. We heard about it 
in reports from Europe, of course, but the 
word had little direct meaning to us. But 
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isplay In A Dimout 


By AUBREY L. MALEY 
The Broadway-Hollywood, Hollywood 


since December 7, 1941, we have realized 
that the war is not so very far from our 
own shores. “Dimout” has become a very 


real factor in display for a great many 
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—Fig. 4. 



















—Fig. | is a cross-section of a 
window, showing the use of a 
tilted valanco, or spill-board, which 
is adjustable if desired. This panel 
controls the spill-light from the 
overhead lighting and must be 
deep enough so that no part of 
the lighting equipment is visibl> 
from the street— 

Front view of window, with the side paneling 
and valance forming an archway— 

Cross-section of the window pictured in Fig. 2, 
giving the lighting arrangement— 

Front view of a window with large shadow-box 
frame the full width of the window— 


—Fig. 5 is a cross-section of the same window. The sketch 
chows fluorescent lighting, but if this is unavailable, floods 
or spotlight bulbs on an adjustable bracket can b2 used 
very successfully, providing the shadow-box is deep enough 
to hide the lighting equipment from view outside— 
—Fig. 6 shows one type of thousand-watt spotlight tried 
and found unsatisfactory, even though Maley used a black 
metal louvre over the face of the lens, due to the intensity 
of light coming from one source which produced light ray 


reflection on the sidewalk— 
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displaymen, and there is the possibility that 
still more may be affected before the war 
is won. 

There are, consequently, many precautions 
that we must take now that were unneces- 
sary during World War I. The dimout 
regulation is only one of these. 

When the army ordered all coastal cities 
to dim their lights last fall, some display- 
men felt that they couldn't possibly have any 
reference to window display because the 
windows are too important to a store’s busi- 
ness. But they did mean store windows, 
and very definitely. So the displaymen in 
coastal areas had to get busy and work out 
a plan that they hoped would be workable 
as well as acceptable to the authorities. 

The ruling was—and is—that light reflect- 
ing on the sidewalk outside any display win- 
dow must not be more than one foot-candle 
power. Things looked rather bad for dis- 
play, because one foot-candle just isn’t any 
light at all, or at least we felt so, and to 
take light away from a displayman is like 
boarding up his windows. 

We worked several nights before the 
deadline, working with electrical engineers, 
experimenting with every type and size of 
light we could get. Being of the die-hard 
group, we of course started with full bright 
lights and worked down the hard way. First 
we cut the overhead floods and used the 
1,.000-watt spotlights. This was. still too 
much light, so we built deep metal louvres 
and placed them over the face of the spot 
(Fig. 6). The light was still too intense. 

We then cut out all of our lights and 
started with a small 150-watt globe up in 
the lighting trough. To our surprise, that 
was still too much light—but it showed us 
that it was not so much the amount of light 
we used that was causing the trouble. Rath- 
er, it indicated that if we could control the 
spill-light our difficulties would be = over. 
We then set about making up shields that 
we could fit over our color clip frames, the 
ones that fit the R-40 type spotlight globes. 
This shield looked like a sugar scoop (see 
sketch), but it did the job we wanted. We 
used two 300-watt spotlight globes in each 
window, but because our backgrounds were 
so light in tint they reflected the light back 
We corrected this by 
using all colored lenses. This decreased the 
intensity of the light and the background 
absorbed the color. This, incidentally, means 
a lot of work keeping the colors of our 


onto the sidewalk. 


lights from clashing with our merchandise, 
but it has worked out very satisfactorily. 

Some stores have two light circuits in 
their windows and can use their bright 
lights in the daytime and the dim lights at 
might; unfortunately our particular store 
hasn't this system. That is one reason we 
left our backgrounds light. In the daytime 
they set off our merchandise, and at night 
the colored lights give the window a glam- 
orous effect. 

[Continued on page 72) 
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See and Buy GASTHOFF 
Decoratives for FALL/ 


COMBINED WITH PREVIEW OF 
CHRISTMAS DECORATIVES DURING 


CHICAGO 
DISPLAY MARKET WEEK 


JULY 6 TO 10 


MAHARAM’'S SHOW ROOM 
6 EAST LAKE ST. 


F 240—CONVENTIONAL DESIGN CUBE BLOCKS—Size 15" x 18" x 4". 
Made of wood with perforated conventional design inserts. Blocks are 
finished in buff or white. 


State color desired. 


$3.50 each 


$36.00 dozen 
F 241—MAPLE & BERRY TRAILER—Size 2' x 7’. 
Made of best quality cloth leaves with large and small assorted colored 
berries. 


Cloth foliage $4.80 each $52.50 dozen 


F 204—HALF ROUND TREE & RUSTIC BENCH UNIT—Unit overall approximately 
7Y4' x 4', tree 7%' x 10%", bench 18" high x 16" x 36". 
Tree trunk made of textile bark mounted on wood constructed frame. Has 
autumn tinted oak sprays. Rustic bench made of round cedar poles and 
bias cut log slabs are kiln dried, sanded, and lacquered finish. 


Price Complete $16.25 
F 236—OUTDOOR OVEN—30" wide x 34%" deep x 6' high. 


Made of wood and wall board covered with variegated colored stone Tim- 
bertone. Very strongly constructed. Grate is made of 1"' wood dowel 
poles. Inside of oven finished in cement color, air brushed to give it a 
smoked effect. Comes in six sections which fit together and can be packed 
away in a small space. Oven can be used in several ways. Two sides 
can be used as a fence, and chimney can be used as a floor displayer. 


Price Complete $33.50 





F 202—SMALL WINE PRESS—Size 16" x 44", base 121%" x 10%". 
Unit comes half round constructed of wood and stripped 
cedar. Finished in brown stain with green rub giving a rustic 
appearance. Has cloth foliage. Unit can be used for win- 
dow or interior ledge displays. 


Base $4.35, Foliage $3.50—Price Complete $7.85 
F 228—AUTUMN OWL PLAQUE—Size 38" x 27". 


Boards are kiln dried and sanded and finished in lacquer, 
and are bias cut log faced. Paper sculptured owl is 15”. 
Autumn tinted cloth foliage with variegated small apples. 
Adaptable for window, case or niche displays. 


Price Complete $7.30 


F 242—DUCK & CATTAIL PLAQUE—Size 22" x 36". 
Boards are kiln dried and sanded and finished in lacquer. 
Also bias cut and log faced. Has paper sculptured duck. 
Autumn tinted cloth foliage with artificial acorns. 


Price Complete $6.65 


EARL W. GASTHOFF COMPANY 


DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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LOOKING FORWARD 
[Continued from page 24) 
usage of displays in the selling of merchan- 
dise and services. 

There is no question but that displays 
have contributed considerably thus far in 
war work, such as promoting the sale of 
bonds, conservation efforts, salvage collec- 
tions and other patriotic drives. Recogni- 
tion of the value of displays in furthering 
the war effort is a definite acknowledgment 
of the power of display as a selling factor. 
Naturally, 
n the display field for the 


there will be some curtailment 
i duration, but, 
based on. the experience of our concern 
during the last war, I feel confident that the 
future for display is very bright indeed. 
Wars generally bring drastic changes in 

stvies, materials and methods. I therefore 
feel that after the war is over, and normal 
business conditions prevail, the display field 
will bring forth new ideas and trends that 
will revolutionize our present-day concep- 
tions of what can really be accomplished 
through the medium of displays 

Emanuel Freund, President, 

Decorative Plant Company, Inc., 


New York City. 


The future in display is difficult to visual- 
ize because a new trend has not yet been 
established 
Phe field of plastics, which has been de- 
veloped) through wartime conditions, will 
definitely enter into the picture of fixtures, 
backgrounds, novelties and for retail mer- 
chandising 
Many display houses have learned the 
methods of mass production and this will 
aid the display field in in the future. 
Merchandise displays will grow in impor- 
tance because of many trade tricks and new 
devices developed in the mass production 
of a gigantic war effort 
George Silvestri, 
Silvestri Art Manutacturing Company, 


Chicago 


In the postwar world the average con- 
sumer will have even less time than now 
for the reading of advertisements and 
lengthy descriptions of consumer goods. It 
would seem, then, that the role of display 
will be icreasing important after the war. 

We must expect a temporary lull in regu- 
lar commercial display while the members 
of our profession are serving their country 
actively, both fighting in the armed forces 
and in helping in the manufacture of war 
goods; and secondarily by the creation of 


displays to further the programs sponsored 
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—Left to right: Karl Roth, Gardner Displays; George Silvestri, Silvestri Art Manufacturing Company; Joseph |. Adler, Adler-Jones Company; Nat Siegel, 
Nat Siegel, Inc.; Ralph Adler, Jas. B. Williams, Inc.— 


by the government for the winning of the 
War. 

The far-reaching developments and dis- 
coveries being made today under the pres- 
sure of war work will undoubtedly result 
in more and better goods for the consumer 
All of these will require 
Display is the logi- 


at the war’s end. 
spectacular promotion. 
cal vehicle for the creation of the new and 
larger mass market which must be devel- 
oped so that industry may provide the buy- 
ing public with these postwar conveniences 
at low cost. 

These same engineering changes and i1m- 
provements which will better the consumer's 
product will also better the materials used 
in the displays themselves, and we can look 
forward to a period of great change and 
adjustment. 

Postwar improvements in products as well 
as display will lead our nation to a higher 
level of prospe rity 

R. KE. MacKenzie, President, 
Old King Cole, Inc., 
Canton, Ohio. 


Economies of distribution are only as suc- 
cesstul as the weakest link of the distribu- 
tion machine. We have learned much about 
inventory control, sales per square foot, 
turnover and other retail arithmetic related 
to successful operating and selling. We are 
learning more and more about the value of 
open display and methods of placing mer- 
chandise so that consumers can more easily 
serve themselves. We are beginning to learn 
more and more about related selling, that 1s, 
how customers will buy more articles when 
they are shown together as they would be 
used or worn. 

In the near future we will have devices 
whereby a famous personality can tell the 
customer about the qualities of the fine 
merchandise in your open display. All the 
customer need do is pick up the earphone 
and listen because the instrument. starts 
automatically and the record tells the story 
in exactly the fashion that you want it told. 

More. studies will be maintained to de- 
termine facts of consumer reactions to this 
type of display arrangement compared with 
the other type. More engineering of the pre- 
cision type will be coupled with the reason 
why for each arrangement. The display man- 
ager should be the man who knows how to 
establish the system by which to obtain the 
facts and then interpret them into the display 
policy and arrangements of his store. All 
such will be done for the purpose of more 
effectively showing the goods to maintain 
and increase volume and also to do it at 
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the lowest possible cost of distribution and 
selling. 

Imagine, if you will, such opportunities in 
comparison with a few years ago when nice, 
neat arrangement of goods was considered 
the only essential. The display management 
will be responsible for the control of impres- 
sions made to the public throughout the 
store as well as art direction, but also, 
where qualified, display management. will 
have much to do with merchandising engi- 
neering, how goods are shown, whether it 
ke window or departmental, counter or what 
not. 

Display management can and will have 
a more important part in the establishment 
oi store policy because display actually re- 
flects store character and policy. Display 
will have more to do with merchandise ar- 
rangements because these, in turn, have 
much to do with operating methods and 
costs. Many who can visualize this oppor- 
tunity and who study it in a scientific and 
protessional manner, just as though they 
were going to be an engineer or a chemist 
or a doctor, will find unlimited opportunities 
within their immediate reach. Retailers will 
be looking for that kind of mind, experience 
and individual. 

W. L. Stensgaard, President, 
W. L. Stensgaard & Associates, 
Chicago. 

During the last ten years the use of paper 
in the display field has increased tremen- 
dously, but only since wartime has the real 
eficiency and economy of paper become evi- 
dent. Under conditions of today, with labor 
shortages, restrictions of vital materials 
formerly used in the manufacture of paints, 
coatings, lumber, laminations, etc., the dis- 
playman is faced with finding something 
which will give him the desired background 
effect without the use of any of these mate- 
rials. Paper has filled this need efficiently 
and economically, as its application can be 
made with a minimum amount of labor and 
outlay of reduced budgets. 

Hence, with this background of service to 
display, what of paper’s place in the fu- 
ture scheme of things? We can only base 
an opinion on what has gone before. The 
adaptability of paper, the thousand-and-one 
ways in which it can be used effectively in 
display—all point to the fact that paper 
is an established factor in display practice. 
The industry as a whole moves constantly 
forward, and paper developments will most 
assuredly keep pace. 

Getting back to the present, in the inter- 

[Continued on page 62] 
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hllenge . 


In the world of today we are being challenged in every walk 
of life. The ingenuity and imagination of the DISPLAY 
MANUFACTURER is stretched to the utmost. 


We are faced with new regulations and priorities in all phases 




















of our business. 


} He FACIL FABRICS COMPANY has endeavored to help you 
better your displays in every possible way—if we have done 


this—-WE HAVE MET OUR CHALLENGE. 





@ “FACIL-FAB” 


IS EASILY OBTAINABLE 


@ “FACIL-FAB” 


IS MODERATELY PRICED 


@ “FACIL-FAB” 


IS EYE-APPEALING 


@ “FACIL-FAB” 


IS ORIGINAL 


@ “FACIL-FAB” 


HAS 100i USES 


— @ “FACIL-FAB“ 


WILL REFLECT THE CHAR- 





ACTER OF YOUR STORE —"CAN'T YOU SEE NOW, WHY WE 
MUST USE 'FACIL-FAB' FOR OUR DIS- 
PLAYS?" — 


OUR COMPLETE FALL LINE IS READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. FOR ALL 
INFORMATION SEE YOUR LOCAL DISTRIBUTOR OR JOBBER OR WRITE DIRECTLY TO 


FACIL FABRICS COMPANY, II! West 24th St., New York II, N. Y. 
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J.A.D. News... 








If Hitler had stuck to his paper hanging 
and Mussolini hadn't stuck his chin out. . 
you members of the I. A. D. would be in the 
middle of the biggest event of its kind of the 
year the annual convention of the 
International Association of Display. But 
Hitler couldn't stick to his paste pot and so 
we've had to forego this year’s convention 
to help our government get on with the task 
of pasting the paperhanger’s ears back. But 
I want to make one thing clear right this 
minute... even Hitler, Mussolini and Hiro- 
hito aren't going to stop the I. A. D. from 
showing their democracy. 

The present term of one year for officers 
and directors expires this month—on June 
30. It has been the practice and operation 
policy to conduct our annual election of offi- 
cers on the third day of the annual con- 
vention. There's going to be an election of 
officers in this man’s display association in 
spite of the Axis. It is the second time in 
forty-seven years that we will not hold our 
annual convention in person, but no bullets 
of Hitler are going to stop us from show- 
ing our democracy at the ballot box. In 
accordance with Article VII of the By-Laws 
of the International Association of Display, 
I, as your president, have appointed the fol- 
nominating 
In re- 


lowing three members as_ the 
committee for our balloting by mail. 
wires requesting the men to 


headquarters the 


sponse to mys 
serve, | have on file at 
following replies : 

“Accepting appointment for 
committee. My selection of officers would be 
to continue same slate as 1942 and 1943 for 
balance of 1943 and 1944."—(Signed) Carl V. 
Haecker, W. T. Grant Company, New York 
City 

“Appointment accepted. — I 
otheers and directors be drafted to serve 
another vear and the membership be notified 


nominating 


move that all 


of the committee’s decision so that they can 
voice of approval by ballot 
in furthering the ad- 
times.” 


add a mighty 
for your good work 
vancement of display in these 
(Signed) Frank G. 
Brothers, South Bend 

“Accepting appointment to act on 
nominating committee and submit complete 
group ot 


Bingham, Robertson 


your 


approval that the entire official 
I. A. D. be nominated to be retained in office 
tor the new year. 

“TL have every confidence that the complete 
membership of the association will give this 
their unanimous approval and I feel that all 
the other members, like yourself, sincerely 
interested in the association and the prob- 
lems of the profession will undoubtedly be 
their offices for another 
George W. Westerman, 

Southern Corporation, 


willing to accept 
term.” (Signed) 
Commonwealth & 
Jackson, Mich. 
This 1s nominating committee for 
from their wires have 
officers 


your 
this new year and 
compiled the nominations of 


The next procedure was 


been 
for the new term 


President 





notifying the present board the decision and 
recommendation of the nominating commit- 
tee as to serving a second term of office. 
The entire board accepted the nomination 
Copies have been mailed all 
members in good standing, listing these 
candidates and plenty of space has been 
left for write-ins if the members see fit. 
But please note this important stipulation 

your ballot can not be counted unless 
it is postmarked by midnight, June 26. 
Otherwise it would be impossible for us to 
obtain a fair count. If you haven't yet 
mailed your ballot, do it today. Remember 
this is your organization and the men you 
select must represent you in the affairs of 
the I. A. D. during the 1943-44 term. 

Now that I have explained briefly the bal- 
loting by mail procedure, I should like to 
ask your indulgence while I mount an imag- 
inary platform fiddle nervously with an 
imaginary pencil fix an imaginary tie 

stand on one foot and then the other 
and say a few words in my unaccustomed- 
to-public-speaking-manner. Your president 
and your officers of the past year want to 
thank each and every one of the members of 
the I. A. D. for their support and hard 
work for the organization during our term 
in office. It's been fun . and hard work. 
But the hard work has had its reward in the 
knowledge that you were all in there pitch- 
ing for us whenever we called on you. The 


for reelection. 


members of this great fraternity have come 
through one of the most trying years in the 
history of the display business with heads 
high and much work well done. Our gov- 
ernment has honored us by inviting us to 
play an important part in the war savings 
fund drives. Display has come into its 
own and now stands shoulder to shoulder 
with the power of the press and the power 


of radio as an instrument of information 








APPLICATION FOR 
I. A. D. MEMBERSHIP 1943 


Name 

Home Address 

Firm Name 

Firm Address 

City and State 

Your Title 

Name of Local Display Club 

Member of Local Display Club? 
1943 Membership—$1.00 Cash 


“If accepted, I agree to abide by the 
By-Laws of the Association and to 
promote the cause to which the Asso- 
ciation is dedicated.” 


Signed 











By RAY W. RR NR AOE RSE: 





and promotion of government causes. Our 
next duty is to carry on from there. We 
must continue to do an even better job. 
More windows must be put in. More pos- 
ters put up. More displays planned and 
carried through. There'll be another Red 
Cross drive more war funds to raise 
more recruiting drives to launch 
and the displaymen and women of America 
here at home must keep faith with our 
members on the fighting fronts by seeing 
that when the results are in the Inter- 
national Association of Display has done its 
part and more. 

One thing more remains to clear the 
agenda for the year. On June 30, the end 
of our fiscal year, your yearly report will 
be mailed from this office so that you, one 
and all, may know exactly where the I. A. D. 
stands. We hope by then, too, that you may 
know who your officers are to be. 

Your president, if he has tried to do any 
one thing more than another, has attempted 
always to conduct the affairs of this organi- 
zation with the thought in mind that this is 
not a one-man organization. The officers 
and eleven directors from the eleven dis- 
tricts of our country-wide organization have 
been faithfully consulted on all undertak- 
ings and their help has proved of immeas- 
urable value. That's one reason why I can 
not place too much emphasis on your care- 
ful selection of the men you vote for to 
represent your particular district. 


I EXTEND SINCERE THANKS: 

To the I. A. D. members for your loyal 
support, comments and recommendations for 
a better I. A. D. 

To the manutacturers-exhibitors for your 
past, present and future supporting hand in 
the interest of the display profession. 

To Albert J. French, who up until he left 
us on November 13, 1942, to take over duties 
as a captain in the United States Army, so 
ably assisted me in every undertaking as 
your secretary and managing director. 

To every member of the board of officers 
and directors for proven interest and abil- 
ity beyond question; they merit the trust 
you members have placed in them. 

To Ceha McLaughlin who, as my Girl- 
Friday, has made my duties so much easier 
here at national headquarters. 

And to Editor R. C. Kash and the entire 
staff of DISPLAY WORLD I drink an- 
other imaginary toast (and put down a 
memo to make it a real one at the next 
convention) for their cooperation and many 
offers of help. 

And so now from a resume of the past we 
approach the future. Peace will come again. 
And when it does, I feel sure that the dis- 
playmen and women of America and_ the 
world will occupy a brighter and more con- 
spicuous place in our world economy be- 
cause of the way we served during the fight 

[Continued on page 79] 
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The Play World 


SE A TOE By BARBARA BAER 











THEATRE 

Emlyn William’s moving play, “The Corn 
Is Green” (which won the New York Dra- 
matic Critics’ Circle prize in 1941 as the 
best play of that year) is back on Broadway. 
Starring Ethel Barrymore, the play is ad- 
mirably set by Howard Bay. The scene 1s 
the living room of a house in Glensarno, “a 
small village in a remote Welsh country- 
side,” and the time extends over a_ period 
of three vears in the latter part of the last 
century. With the use of heavy oaken doors 
and stairs ascending from the living room, 
rose-patterned faded wallpaper, and book- 
shelves filled with books, Bay achieves a 
room that forms a perfect setting for the 
scholarly Miss Moffat who comes to a small 
town in Wales to direct a school for miners. 

The pleasing simplicity of the set is en- 
hanced by the trick of carrying the wall- 
paper over to the valance over the window- 
seat nook at the rear of the stage. Dramatic 
moments are intensified by the lighting, par- 
ticularly the highlighting of the balcony 
and staircase with the door at the top of 


the stage 


DECOR WHILE DINING 

Stewart Chaney is the designer of a new 
and ultrasmart night spot, The Blue Angel 
supper club at 152 East 55th street. The 
Blue Angel derives its name, no doubt, from 
the clever white plaster angels with mid 
night blue faces floating in the center of a 
mirror which runs the length of one. side 


of the room. Chaney uses plaster ingen- 
iously, both in the curtains for the stage 
and as a sweeping white frame for the door 
between the bar and the main room. The 
curtain was made of net dipped in plaster 
and it has graceful folds which are made 
more apparent by pink brush © strokes. 
Another white angel holds the curtain up 
where it loops at one side. 

The walls are of baby-blue velour squares 
with round plaster rosettes of pink, blue, 
and white at the interstices. The banquettes 
of leatherette are painted at the top with a 
reproduction of the pink and white looping 
curtain. This room, predominantly pastel, 
is approached through the bar which is com- 
pletely decorated in black and white with 
the exception of chandeliers, and crystal 
spangles draped over the bar, upon which 
a pink light is thrown. The sole other ex- 
ception is the pharmacist’s bottle directly 
across from the bar, filled with colored 
water echoing the pink over the bar. The 
booths around the room are covered in 
quilted black leather, and chairs and bar 
stools are covered in black patent leather. 
The floor is covered with a black and white 
checkered linoleum and the bar itself is 
covered with glistening black. 


SAINTS AND ANGELS 

At the Museum of Modern Art is a thrill- 
ing exhibit of “Religious Folk Art of the 
Southwest.” eighty bultos (figures carved 


in the rount) and retablos (painte 1 panels) 
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most of which have been loaned by the Tay- 
lor museum of the Colorado Springs Fine 
Art Center. This art was produced in the 
American Southwest during the years 1725 
to 1875 by priests and lay members of small 
churches in the poverty-stricken region 
from southern Colorado to the Mexican 
border. 

These wooden figures of the saints, the 
Virgin, the Christus, painted in rich reds, 
earthy browns, blacks, golden ochres, dull 
greens, and occasional blues, are beautifully 
lighted. At the entrance to the exhibit is a 
thin, 6-foot wooden figure clothed in a pale 
green robe, placed against a white wall. 
A large bright light makes a circle on the 
wall as a frame, and the shadow stands 
out sharply. With a tiny wooden dove 
perched on her breast, the Santa Nina (the 
Virgin as a child) is poised on a globe 
painted with winged cherubs while around 
her rises a wooden bower of carved angels. 

San Ysidro, patron saint of farmers, in 
the costume of a country gentleman plows 
behind a pair of oxen with an angel at his 





side. Job, the afflicted, is a melancholy 
figure in a shrine made from an old oil can 
—an article which supplied New Mexican 
craittsmen with much of the tin they used 
for ornamental work. 

The retablos are generally slabs of pine 
wood, the bultos are carved usually from 
cottonwood, a soft, pithy material easily 
worked with crude tools. Both bultos and 
retablos are covered with a crude gesso, 
or plaster made of native gypsum and ani- 
mal glue, on which the vegetable and min- 

[Continued on page 78] 


—Lord & Taylor, New York City, shows that 
home settings can be artistic even under the 
pressure of inconveniences imposed by war- 
time. For example, here is a combination 
living-dining room, one of a group of settings 
shown recently by Lord & Taylor. . . . The 
macabre illustration above is a "Carreta de 
la Muerte," or death cart as conceived and 
executed by a primitive artist in the South- 
west area of America. (Photograph by cour- 
tesy of the Museuum of Modern Art, New 
York City)— 
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Today Standard Fixture is 
doing its share toward VICTORY 
—on the war front and on the 




















home front. Our vital war work 
comes first, of course. But we 
want you to know that we are 
still manufacturing mannequins 
and display fixtures, and are 
making every effort to 
supply our customers. After 
Victory is won, we have exciting 
plans for the future, and we'll 
be all set to go along with you 
in America's most glorious era! 


pefens® 
on the De at ol 


STANDARD FIXTURE... 


DALLAS 
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Servicing The Self-Selection Store 


One of many problems contronting the 


merchant operating his store on the self- 


selection or semi-self-selection plan is the 


importance of efficiently servicing his de- 


partments in order to maintain complete as- 
sortments of displayed stock. 

When 
counter, 
transaction, the 
on \ salesperson selling the last article 
from 


selling merchandise across the 


handling each 


problem is not a 


with a salesperson 


serious 
will immediately replenish the stock 
reserve or “under stock” near at hand. Serv- 
self-selection store is an entirely 
matter. With waiting 
the last article is often taken 
without the knowledge of a salesperson on 


icing a 
different 
on themselves, 


customers 


the floor, resulting in loss of sales, the ex- 
tent of which would be hard to estimate, but 
depending, of course, on how many minutes 
or perhaps hours pass before the empty bin 
is discovered. 

situation 


Some merchants have met this 


by making each salesperson in a department 


: MEN'S WOOL 





SWEATERS 4v 


By TROWBRIDGE H. STANLEY 
L. A. Darling Company, Bronson, Mich. 


responsible for a certain section, consisting 
of one or more counters, racks or wall sec- 
tions. It is his or her duty to check dis- 
played stock regularly, see that all bins are 
well filled and that correct signs and price 


tickets are in place—also to see that an 
ample supply of reserve stock is on hand 
and that it is in an orderly condition. The 


of keeping understock in order 
In many 
stores this reserve stock is carried on open 


importance 
can not be stressed too strongly. 


shelves in the lower section of the counter 
where every this 
stock is arranged in the same order as the 
open stock on the counter and kept in neat 
rows or piles it will not only add a great 
deal to the the department 
but will make it locate the items 
wanted for refilling bins. 


customer can see it. If 


appearance of 


easy to 


—Display's place in self-selection merchan- 

dising is shown graphically in these four 

photographs of self-selection units in a 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. store— 


One of the principal purposes of self- 
selection is to give the best service possible 
with reduced personnel. Workers are going 
into the armed forces or war industries, re- 
sulting in a serious shortage of help. Self- 
selection or semi-self-selection is undoubt- 
edly a partial solution to this problem but 
requires more servicing of stock than the 
usual method of operating. 

To operate efficiently under this new plan 
merchants have found it necessary complete- 
ly to rearrange some departments of their 
store in order to make everything accessible 
for the customer. More display cards are 
needed and they must be more informative 
for they must give the information 
usually supplied by a salesperson. As self- 
selection is something new in the depart- 
ment store field, a certain amount of cus- 
tomer-education is necessary to familiarize 
the buying public with this new idea in 
retail selling. Large display signs telling 

[Continued on page 86] 
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WINDOW 
DISPLAYS 
* 
Stop traffic for a bet- 
ter selling job. 
* 









The most outstanding 
Window Displays in 
the Men’s Apparel 
Industry. 
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Display’s Place In Rehabilitation 


By ALBERT BLISS, Chairman 
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Service Man's Rehabilitation Program, N. A. D. |. 


During the progress of this war and after 
it is over, the rehabilitation of disabled vet- 
erans will be of major concern to our gov- 
ernment and will provoke an absolute obli- 
gation on the part of its citizens. This great 
problem must be brought to the immediate 
attention of all who have escaped casualty, 
and each of us must contribute a realistic 
proposal for expediting this rehabilitation. 

The members of the National Association 
of Display Industries, during a special meet- 
ing in March of this year, discussed the 
problem at considerable length, ultimately 
resolving to appoint a committee to deter- 
mine how the display industry could. sig- 
nificantly support this common purpose. It 
is the pleasure of this committee to report 
its findings after three months of research. 

First: We discovered that the Veterans 
Association, through its own brilliant expe- 
rience and with the aid of expedient Con- 
gressional legislation, will direct all reha- 
bilitation activities and will supply the ma- 
immediate aid will be 
administered. This Veterans Association 
has developed superior modern methods for 
hospital training during the period of con- 
valescence. Every known means of scientific 
occupational therapy is at its disposal. They 
will have an efficient employment service 
that will investigate the individual problems 
of each veteran, and place him in the right 
They 


chinery by which 


position in industry and commerce. 
will provide for additional trade or profes- 
sional schooling after he has been released. 
They will determine what job he is most 
temperamentally suited for. They will study 
the nature of the work available to deter- 
mine that it is the best to promote his selt- 
respect compatible to his emotional classi- 
fication. 

The National Association of Dis- 
play Industries committee learned that 
among the disabled veterans there will be 
a predominant number of victims of “bomb 
neurosis.” The high explosives used in this 
war have intensified the condition of a cas- 
ualty of the last war commonly called shell- 
shock. The rate of this new casualty will 
be inordinately high, and will probably ex- 
ceed in number the physically disabled. Dur- 


Second: 


ing the last war, it was discovered that 
shell-shock was a common injury among 
those who were “high strung” or slightly 
emotionally unstable. “Bomb 
while not entirely dissimilar to shell-shock, 
can affiict all types of people, either emo- 
It is the result of a terrific 
concussion, produced by either a total or 
partial vacuum created adjacent to the ac- 
tual explosion of the missile. 


neurosis,” 


tional or stolid. 


Third: The committee discovered that dis- 
abled veterans who are discharged from 
hospitals will be rehabilitated in direct pro- 
portion to the speed with which they are 
gainfully employed. The victim of bomb 
neurosis will require more sympathy and 
understanding during his period of recovery 


than those who are partially physically dis- 
abled. He must have work that will not re- 
quire intense physical exertion or mental 
concentration. He should be able to move 
around with greater freedom than it he were 
operating an automatic machine. Color, in 
contrast to drabness, will psychologically 
appeal to him. Each disabled veteran should 
be placed in a position that offers some 
advancement, not only in money but in 
added responsibility. This will help him to 
look ahead. Above all, he must be made 
to feel that he is an important cog in normal 
business life and that he will again be able 
to accept the obligations and receive the 
rewards of independent economic and social 
life. He must be given the incentive that 
assures him that he is responsible for his 
employer's success, not vice versa. This 
will recondition his thinking hours with the 
first requisite for rapid rehabilitation 
confidence. 

Fourth: It was brought to the attention 
of the N. A. D. I. committee that disabled 
veterans, if employed by the display indus- 
try, would 
and women for more critical war work; at 
the same time, it would make it possible for 
an industry proclaimed “unessential” to 
carry on. It would be redundant to expand 
on the first part of this above observation. 
However, the second warrants reasonable 
justification if not reserved argument. The 
process of display technique has justified 
itself throughout the ages. It is older than 
the written word and will last as long it 
not outlast the word. The “picture” was 
used by man as his first means of visual 
communication. After the “picture,” came 
the articulate written word. And with the 
written word followed excessive confusion 
of thought. Expression became involved in 
relation to the addition of words. But the 
“picture” still remains man’s sharpest and 
ablest tool of unmistakable thought trans- 


release more able-bodied men 


ference. 

All display firms work with developed pic- 
tures; and all display firms have contributed 
their picture making talents to telling our 
vital war stories to a fabulous number of 
people. Our pictures have’ helped promote 
the sale of War Bonds; USO and Red 
drives have employed our picture 
making experience; war production plants 
have called upon us to create visual pictures 
that will help speed up critical production; 
what better justification of display than the 
job one of our people did on the “Four 
Freedoms”? Some of us have used our 
picture making abilities to develop and pro- 
duce visual training devices for the U. S. 
War Department and the U. S. Navy. Does 
it sound reasonable that we are irrevocably 
unessential? If we go, who wll tell these 
stories with the speed and clarity of our 
“picture” language? We do not claim justi- 
fication, except with relative reason. When 
our craftsmen are more urgently needed, 


Cross 






they must go. But can’t we help to supply 
these critical display pictures if we can at 
the same time offer gainful employment to 
disabled men and women of our armed 
services, particularly if this employment, 
because of its interesting nature, provides 
these veterans with the means to take again 
their place as confident, productive citizens ? 

Having these above four facts exactly 
established, the committee of the N. A. D. I. 
in charge of the “Service Man's Rehabilita- 
tion Program” prepared a questionnaire 
which was sent not only to its members, but 
to several hundred other firms in the dis- 
play industry. This questionnaire was 
pretaced by the following statement: 

“In accordance with a resolution passed 
by the National Association of Display In- 
dustries at its last special meeting (March 
27 and 28, 1943) in New York City, I will 
cooperate unreservedly in an effort to re- 
habilitate wounded or disabled United 
States service men and women by offering 
employment to these men and women at a 
living wage according to statutory require- 
ments as to American production and labor 
standards. 

“Note: When the National Association of 
Display Industries passed the ‘Disabled Vet- 
erans Rehabilitation’ resolution, it was the 
intention of the N. A. D. I. to offer respec- 
table employment and not charity to our 
service men and women. It was also the 
intention of the N. A. D. I. that no member 
may exploit the labor of these men and 
women for his own material gain. 

“It is hoped that this survey will serve 
a three-fold purpose: 

“1. Rehabilitate wounded and emotionally 
unstable service men and women by offering 
them interesting, enjoyable, and respectable 
employment. 

“2. Release able-bodied men and women 
for critical war work. 

“3. Provide facts that may show how a 
non-mechanized industry may play an im- 
portant part in present and postwar read- 
justment, and establish a precedent to be 
followed by other industries.” 

The survey provided for a listing of the 
following information: Plant size and loca- 
tion; whether urban or suburban; nature of 
lighting and ventilation; noise and dust con- 
ditions; type of production. It was further 
requested that the manufacturer state the 
types of work available, requiring some or 
no experience to start, together with the 
number of employees he might use. It was 
asked that the firm state what physical dis- 
abilities his potential employee might have 
and still quality for the positions available. 
In each questionnaire the manufacturer was 
requested to specify whether his work re- 
quired constant, moderate, or little mental 
concentration; also whether the physical 
effort was heavy, moderate, or light. 

These questionnaires were returned to the 

[Continued on page 77] 
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Greetings From The Auxiliary 





—Mrs. Everett W. Booth, 
Memphis, President— 


Foregoing its usual meetings, sight-seeing 


trips and luncheons, the Ladies’ Auxiliary 
of the International Association of Display 
is represented in the “Convention-in-Print” 
by a statement from Mrs. Everett W. Booth, 
president, and by photographs of three of 
the group's four officers. A photograph of 
Mrs. I. T. Vierheller, St. Louis, who is 
secretary, was not available at press time, 
nor of Mrs. E. J. Berg, Chicago, who is 
honorary life-time president. 


Mrs. Booth’s message follows: “Because 


|. A. D. Presidents And C 


PRESIDENTS 
I—Charles S. Griffith, Charles A. Stevens 
& Brothers, Chicago: August, 1898-Au- 
gust, 1899. (The association was then 
called the National Association of Win- 
dow Trimmers of America.) 
2—Fred W. Campbell, H. C. F. Koch & 
Co., New York City: August, 1899-Feb- 
ruary, 1900. 
3—Charles W. Morton, Weinstock, Lubin 
& Co., Sacramento: February, 1900- 
August, 1902. 
4—KEdward N. Goldsman, Fresno, Calif.: 
\ugust, 1902-August, 1904. 
5—Otto F. Rempke, Omaha: August, 1904- 
August, 1905. 
6—John C. Graham, Almy, 
Washburn, Salem, Mass.; 
August, 1906. 
7—Edward O'Malley, Hot Springs: August, 
1906-August, 1907. 
8—H. J. Rutherford, Muscatine, lowa: Au- 
gust, 1907-August, 1908. 
9—C, B. Grover, Ottawa, IIl.: August, 1908- 
May, 1909. 
10—E. B. Martin, Sharon, Pa.: 
August, 1910. 
11—Morten Hoffstadt, Jackson, Tenn.: Au- 
gust, 1910-August, 1913. (The associa- 
tion became the International Associa- 
tion of Window Trimmers in August, 
1913.) 
2—Claude J. Potter, Leinbach & Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa.: August, 1913-August, 1915. 
(Name changed to International Asso- 
ciation of Display Men in August, 1914.) 


Bigelow & 
August, 1905- 


May, 1909- 


— 


—Mrs. J. H. McCormack, 
Detroit, Vice-President— 


Uncle Sam found it imperative to interrupt 
our normal way of life, the cancelling of 
the I. A. D. convention has left an empty 
place in our hearts—but it is necessary in 
order that we keep our wartime pledge of 
cooperation with our government. 

“This does not mean, however, that we 
must not carry on—only that it will be a 
little more difficult. 

“Many of our women are entering the 
display field to meet the increasing need, 
and an excellent job they are doing. Many 


13—A. J. Edgell, New York City: August, 
1915-August, 1916. 

14—E. J. Berg, Burgess-Nash Company, 

Omaha: August, 1916-August, 1917. 

-Harry W. Hoile, Loveman, Joseph & 

Loeb, Birmingham: August 1917-July, 

1918. 

lo—E. Dudley Pierce, Sibley, Lindsay & 
Curr, Rochester: July, 1918-July, 1920. 


J 


17—C. F. Wendel, J. L. Hudson Company, 
Detroit: July, 1920-July, 1921. 
18—Ben J. Millward, Mannheimer Brothers, 


St. Paul: July, 1921-July, 1922. 
19—William H. Teal, La Salle & Koch Com- 
pany, Toledo: July, 1922-June, 1923. 
20—J. J. Cronin, L. Bamberger & Co., New- 

ark: June, 1923-June, 1924. 
21—Jack Cameron, Harris-Emery Company, 
Des Moines: June, 1924-June, 1925. 
22—Joe Chadwick, Famous-Barr Company, 
St. Louis: June, 1925-June, 1920. 
23—W. L. Stensgaard, Stewart-Warner Cor- 
poration, Chicago: June, 1926-June, 1929. 
4—James H. Everetts, M. L. Parker Com- 
pany, Davenport, Iowa: June, 1929-June, 
1930. 
—Emile Schmidt, Gimbel Brothers, Phila- 
delphia: June, 1930-June, 1932. 
26—Charles A. Vosburg, Hochschild Kohn 
& Co., Baltimore: June, 1932-October, 
1933. 
7—Carl V. Haecker, Montgomery Ward & 
October, 1933-November, 


~ 
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to 
mn 
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Co., Chicago: 
1933. 
28—George W. Westerman, Commonwealth- 
Southern Corporation, Jackson, Mich.; 
November, 1933-August, 1935. 


—Mrs. Nathan Silverblatt, 
Cincinnati, Treasurer— 


—E. J. "Jim" Berg, Chicago, 
"Daddy of the |. A. D. Auxiliary"— 


more possess this needed skill. Many of 
us have had professional training of some 
kind, but are apt to discount these assets 
because we have not been called upon to 
use them. If we hold back our talents, we 
are hoarding needed resources. 

“An old Chinese proverb teaches us that 
it is better to light a candle than to curse 
the darkness. So we must continue to be 
candle lighters in this present-day world 
where there is so much darkness and so 
many unusual problems to be met.” 


onventions 


29—Glee R. Stocker, Wohl Shoe Company, 
St. Louis: August, 1935-August, 1937. 

30—Erwin A. Hiffman, Hiffman Display Ad- 
vertising Company, St. Louis: August, 
1937-June, 1939. 

3l—Joseph McCann, S. Kann Sons Com- 
pany, Washington: June, 1939-June, 1942. 

32—Ray W. Parks, Leavitt Stores, Man- 
chester, N. H.: June, 1942. (The name 
of the organization was changed to In- 
ternational Association of Display in 
June, 1942.) 


CONVENTIONS 
1899—Chicago 1922—Chicago 
1900—Buffalo 1923—Cleveland 
1901—Indianapolis 1924—Buffalo 
1902— Milwaukee 1925—St. Louis 
1903—Nashville 1926—Chicago 
1904—St. Louis 1927—Detroit 
1905—Chicago 1928—Toronto 
1906—New York City 1929—Chicago 
1907—Niagara Falls 1930—Chicago 
1908—Detroit 1931—Boston 
1909—Philadelphia 1932—Chicago 
1910—Cincinnati 1933—None held 
1911—Chicago 1934—Chicago 
1912—Chicago 1935—St. Louis 
1913—Chicago 1936—Cincinnati 
1914—Chicago 1937—Chicago 
1915—New York City 1938—Washington 
1916—Chicago 1939—New York City 
1917—St. Louis 1940—Detroit 
1918—New York City 1941—Chicago 
1919—Chicago 1942—St. Louis 
1920—Detroit 1943—“Convention- 
1921—St. Paul in-Print” 
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A NNO UN GC EB MEN T 


We have always prided ourselves on the quality of our 
mannequins, and spared no cost or pains to maintain it. 
But we are now experiencing a shortage of labor that jeop- 
ardizes this quality. The skilled craftsmen needed to main- 
tain our standard have gone into defense industries and are 


no longer available. 


We do not feel that semi-experienced workers can do a satis- 
factory job. As a result we regret that we must suspend the 
manufacture of our mannequins until the time when we can 


once more obtain properly experienced personnel. 


We realize that our mannequins are an important help in 
solving your selling problems and want you to be assured that 
we will again resume their manufacture as soon as possible. 


We will continue to fill your other display wants as usual. 


i BARRANGO COMPANY 


979 MARKET, SAN FRANCISCO 
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LOOKING FORWARD 
[Continued from page 50] 
est of the displaymen of America, it would 
be helpful if they would place their orders 
with suppliers thus trans- 
portation companies to make delivery when 


early, enabling 
convenient. Cooperation on the part of dis- 
playmen would greatly aid the manufac- 
turer, consumer and the entire display in- 
dustry 

J. V. McNichol, 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., 
New York City. 


hard 
when all the best 


The future of display? That's a 
question to answer 
minds of the nation are trying to plan our 
country’s tuture—postwar planning and 
what not. 
to carve out the present, and I am inclined 
to feel that there are quite a number in this 
class. Prophecies have always seemed a 
waste of effort and time to me; if you are 
cares; if you're 


right, no one wrong you 


hear about it quickly. Let the men of dis- 
play work as they always have worked, per- 
haps a little harder and with a little more 
cooperation, and I am sure the future of 
display will be reflected in the future of our 
victorious nation 
Joseph [. 
\dlet 


\dler, President, 
Jones Company, Chicago. 


The future of display les in the realm of 
things to come Display, as well as other 
should tell that story. 
vital 
further than they do today. The story told 
The object of display 


advertising, Displays 


ot tomorrow must carry a message 


must serve a purpose 


should be one function, namely, selling, 


whether it be institutional or direct article 


selling 


The methods used, the materials con- 


“)) 
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Our trouble right now is trying 
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sumed, and the general aspect of the dis- 
plays of tomorrow are in embryo form to- 
day. We are constantly learning more about 
that which is new, things that are different 
from our past experience, and it is the in- 
corporation of these in the field of display 
that will tell the world of the new phase 
ot life we are entering. The designers and 
the engineers of today will merge into the 
showmen and the displaymen of tomorrow. 
Alvin M. Mendle, President, 
American Fixture & Manufacturing 
Company, St. Louis. 


Many of us fortunate enough to be en- 
gaged in war work as well as in the display 
industry are striving to discharge our duty 
in the former conscientiously and without 
stint. At the time we feel that it 
would be wrong to overlook our obligation 


same 


to our many friends who look to us for the 
continuing of the services we have been able 
to render in the past. 

That these two functions are not incom- 
have been proved, 
in our war plant 


Our 


believe to 
working at full capacity 
as in our mannequin studio. 


patible we 


as well 
hours are longer, our work more exacting, 
but the satisfaction of contributing toward 
the war effort as well as the knowledge that 
we will be on hand to serve our friends, is 
adequate compensation. 

If the display industry can 
war—and undoubtedly much of it can do 
so—we look for enormous stimulation caused 


survive the 


replacement of civilian goods. 
Max S. Mayer, 
The Greneker Corporation, 
New York City. 
We believe that World War IL has helped 
make the display Through 
all of our combined efforts, display directors 


by postwar 


industry great. 


—ay 


—''Smith has a habit of breaking a day ahead of his competition!""— 
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—Earl Gasthof, Earl 
Gasthoff & Co., 


Danville, Ill._— 


—Clemens Scheuer, 
Scheuer Art Metal 
Mfg. Co.— 


alike, 
public and the 


and display manufacturers we cer- 
tainly have proven to the 
powers that be the potency of window and 
interior display sales. Proof of the “pud- 
can certainly be pointed toward the 
great amount of War Stamps and Bonds 
sold through attractive displays. The Vic- 
tory Display Committee has helped no end 


ding” 


in this respect. 

We believe that display will rise to great- 
er heights than ever before in the months of 
the coming postwar period. Display, in our 
belief, will stand on an equal footing with 
any other medium of advertising. 

We are looking forward to the joyous 
days when display is to be recognized for 
the great industry we sincerely believe it is. 
We are looking forward to the 
strides it will take when that recognition 
is acclaimed. 

Just as other great industries had to build 
strong foundations at first, had to crawl 
before walking, so have we formed our nu- 
cleus of strength. Now we shall make our 
great strides forward. We are proud indeed 
to be a part of the display industry. 

Philip S. Goldberg, Secretary, 
Schack’s, Inc., Chicago. 


greater 


The war is possibly a mixed blessing to 
the display industry. It provides a lull per- 
mitting analysis of trade practices and the 
contriving of better methods. 

If display is to be as sound as other in- 
dustries it should correct its distributing 
methods. No other trade has so many deal- 
ers with so little on their shelves for actual 
Nearly all display dealers rely on the 
stocks of their manufacturers rather than 
their own. This satisfactory 
service to the displayman and adds to the 


sale. 
means less 


cost of the merchandise. 

Undoubtedly display’s influence in the fu- 
ture will grow tremendously. Economical 
methods of material distribution proved by 
other trades must be adopted if it is to reach 
its full measure of importance. 

Harve Ferrill, 
Harve Ferrill & Co., Chicago. 


The contribution of display in effectively 
and forcefully promoting War Bond sales, 
enlistments, and voluntary services has 
earned grateful recognition from the public 
and store management. Manufacturers ot 
display equipment have been quick to con- 
vert their plants to war work. For the 
duration display will continue its vital and 
energetic part. 

By this very versatility the industry indi- 
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cates that after Victory will come a great 
era for display. New materials—as yet in 
the experimental stage—will be available; 
new techniques worked out to sell billions 
in bonds, will sell millions of the new post- 
war America’s products. Imagination can 
not encompass all of the great achievements 
in the display field—but the magic of chem- 
istry, plastics, alloys, the postponed Visions 
of today—will create an art as superior to 
prewar display as television is to radio. 
Charles L. Waldman, Vice-President, 
Standard Fixture, Inc., Dallas. 


Already foreseeing a period of postwar 
industrial prosperity, alert businessmen, es- 
pecially in the metal industry, are making 
some attempt to lay plans for postwar pro- 
cedure. 

While war serves no real good, and its 
repercussion is felt many years after its 
final act, metal manufacturers are gaining 
a tremendous amount of experience in the 
use of new materials, new methods, new 
ideas of production, ete. 

We at Reflector-Hardware are daily find- 
ing that these new ideas are not only prac- 
tical for the fabrication of war material but 
that the experiences gained today will be 
immeasurably valuable in the manufacture 
of future metal merchandising equipment. 

We feel that the display field has some- 
thing really interesting to anticipate. 

S. Froelich, President, 
Reflector-Hardware Company, 
Chicago. 


The present period of raw material short- 
ages has placed display manufacturers on 
edge, and tests their ingenuity for means 
of replacing items now unobtainable with 
something new and better. 

The exigencies of the war has brought 
about wonders in the manufacture of new 
raw materials now being used for war pur- 
poses. New processes are in the making, 
both in the form of raw materials and their 
use for display purposes after the war when 
such materials are available. Thousands of 
items now made of wood, metals, and other 
basic materials will take on new meaning 
and new form when produced from these 
new processes. 

lhe possibilities for the future are bright. 
This organization, for example, looks for- 
ward to offering a new type of mannequin 
of Lucite, or other form of plastic, lighter 
in weight, better and less perishable than 
anything heretofore offered the trade. 

Syd Messer, 
The Display Equipment Corporation, 


New York City. 


Up to this point, the display fabric indus- 
try has shown unique ingenuity in its en- 
leavors to answer the calls from the display 
held, 

With just a little imagination used in the 
ight spots, it has been possible for us in 

e fabric field to satisfy the requirements 

our display customers. All we can say 
that we hope to continue with the same 
ount of success; and I speak, I am sure, 


[Continued on page 76] 
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WANTED 


STORE WINDOW DISPLAY SPECIALIST 


To create and install outstanding window displays, 
featuring hard line merchandise (house furnishings, 
appliances, sporting goods, auto accessories, etc.), 
in our Display and Merchandising Laboratory. 
These displays are photographed so that windows 
can be duplicated in the field. Man selected must 
be promotional minded with a flair for dramatic 
ideas and powerful selling copy to make the most 
of War-time conditions and lay the ground work for 
post-war opportunities. 


DEALER DISPLAY EXPERT 


Who can create unusual ideas and write copy for 
all types of dealer point of sale display material 
such as die-cut cardboard units, posters, banners, 
and institutional exhibits to promote tire conserva- 
tion, tires, and other products we manufacture. 
Layout and design experience helpful but not essen- 
tial. 


DISPLAY MERCHANDISING ANALYST 


Who understands basic stock planning. Must be 
able to analyze merchandise turnover by line and 
item to determine best sellers so that departmental 
displays can be merchandised to bring the maxi- 
mum return per square foot of selling space. Man 
selected must know retail arithmetic and its appli- 
cation to chain store (open display) merchandising 
and how to adapt his knowledge to War-time con- 
ditions. 


FIELD DISPLAY MERCHANDISERS 


We have an unusual opportunity for several mer- 
chandising minded field display men with chain 
store experience. They will be responsible for store 
fixture installations and display arrangements as per 
plans supplied by home office. They will also con- 
duct an educational program in the field so that 
displays and store arrangements can be kept up to 
date following our formula. Must be able to sell 
the field on the advantages of proper display. 


STORE PLANNER 


Architectural draftsman to plan complete store fix- 
ture layouts, following our formula, and to plan 
departmental arrangements for self-selection. Design 
experience helpful, but not essential. 


+ *~ + 


If you believe your experience qualifies you to spe- 
cialize in any one of the positions covered above, 
write, outlining your past business history in detail. 
State salary expected. 


MR. T. G. PLUMB, Sales & Office Personnel 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron 
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—NMillinery departments find two things essential where self- 
selection is to be encouraged: plenty of hats on view and plenty 
of mirror space. A practical fixture for this type of selling is 
shown here. The canopy has slanting sides that are faced with 
mirrors, so that the customer has only to look up and see her 
reflection, no matter where she may be standing. The end panels 
supporting the canopy are also faced with mirrors. Ample space 
is provided for hat stands— 





























—Called a screen displayer be- 





—In this drawing is illustrated a way 
of using a Victory "V" as a flag 
holder on store columns. The same 
idea can be adapted for street dec- 
orations on lamp posts, as well. Ad- 
ditional decorations, such as red 
and white stripes and a silver star 
in the opening of the "'V,"' can be 
used as desired. The "V" is of 
%-inch lumber— 





cause it is a skeleton screen with 
display shelves fastened to cross- 
bars, this unit is practical for 
show window use or in the various 
departments of the store. It can 
be made of any soft lumber and 
looks best in a two-tone finish. 
One color of paint should be used 
on all flat surfaces, the second 
color being applied on the return 
surface or thickness of the wood. 
If a better grade of wood is used, 
a natural wood finish would be 
attractive— 
































—This pictures an idea for developing 
old side-wall shelving into an up-to-date 
self-selection fixture. All that is needed 
is to build the extensions that form the 
selling alcove, and to build the step 
extension shelves as shown in the draw- 
ing. One feature of this layout is that 
the receding shelves on the extensions 
permit a good view of all parts of the 
store—a desirable attribute, since many 


sales alcoves are blocked off so com- 


pletely that the customer has trouble 
locating merchandise— 
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BONDS GOT US STARTED 












Last year saw nearly 30,000,- 
000 workers voluntarily buy- 
ing War Bonds through some 175,- 
000 Pay-Roll Savings Plans. And 
buying these War Bonds at an 
average rate of practically 10% of 
their gross pay! 

This year we've got to top all 
these figures—and top them hand- 
somely! For the swiftly accelerated 
purchase of War Bonds is one of 
the greatest services we can render 
to our country .. . and to our own 
sons ... and our neighbors’ sons. 
Through the mounting purchase of 
War Bonds we forge a more po- 
tent weapon of victory, and build 
stronger bulwarks for the preserva- 
tion of the American way of life. 


“But there’s a Pay-Roll Savings 


You've done your bit’ 


Plan already running in my plant.” 

Sure, there is—but how long is 
it since you’ve done anything about 
it? These plans won't run without 
winding, any more than your watch! 
Check up on it today. If it doesn’t 
show substantially more than 10% 
of your plant’s pay-roll going into 
War Bonds, it needs winding! 

And you're the man to wind it! 
Organize a vigorous drive. In just 
6 days, a large airplane manufac- 
turer increased his plant's showing 
from 35% of employees and 214% 
of pay-roll, to 98% of employees 
and 12% of pay-roll. A large West 
Coast shipyard keeps participation 
jacked up to 14% of pay-roll! You 
can do as well, or better. 


By so doing, you help your na- 


x 
f 


* 


tion, you help your workérs, and 
you also help yourself. In plant 
after plant, the successful working 
out of a Pay-Roll Savings Plan has 
given labor and management a 
common interest and a common 
goal. Company spirit soars. Minor 
misunderstandings and disputes 
head downward, and production 
swings up. 


War Bonds will help us win the 
war, and help close the inflationary 
gap. And they won't stop working 
when victory comes! On the con- 
trary—they will furnish a reservoir 
of purchasing power to help Amer- 
ican business re-establish itself in 
the markets of peace. Remember, 
the bond charts of today are 
the sales curves of tomorrow! 


Now do your best! 


THIS SPACE IS A CONTRIBUTION TO AMERICA'S ALL-OUT WAR EFFORT BY 


DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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On Victory Display Gardens 


By J. W. HOWE 
Mandel Brothers, Chicago 


Most Victory garden displays seem to 
imply that the gardener who is to plant 
and raise the vegetables will have plenty 
of space for his work. Many a would-be 
gardener has probably thought of the few 
square feet of space he has available and 
has given up the idea of trying to produce 
vegetables in such a small area. It was 
with this thought in mind that we recently 
planned a group of Victory garden displays. 

These were planned to show a more un- 
usual approach rather than the average 
one. We figured that there are hundreds 
of families living in apartments, rooming 
houses, remodeled garages, etc., and there 
seemed no reason why they, too, shouldn't 
be able to utilize some space whether it be 
on the roof of the apartment building, win- 
dow boxes on an alley, back porches, or 
by turning the fountain in the court to some 
good use. Consequently the major portion 
of these windows were given over to show- 
ing people how much could still be done 
even in the smallest space. 

One window represented an alley running 
between two buildings, showing window 
boxes of various sizes—some on the ground, 
others on upper stories, but all showing 
the vegetables most easily grown in that 
space: lettuce, scallions, beets, carrots and 
chives. An amusing touch was added in 
the suggestion that the two mannequins 
were vieing with one another, both in the 
appearance of their vegetables as well as 
themselves. 

The large corner window was devoted to 
a reproduction of the roof of any average 
apartment building. It suggested making 
use of those leisure hours by keeping Vic- 
tory gardens inside open cold trames and 
training beans and peas to grow up a 
lattice. A brick wall ran across the back 
of the window, behind which could be seen 
the tall spires of other buildings in the 
distance. The roof was covered with gravel 
and rising from it every now and then was 
a smoke stack or ventilator. Mannequins 
were casually posed, some seated on deck 
chairs, others working on the gardens. The 
copy read, “Let vour vegetables grow over 
your head,” but warned, “Don't ignore yout 
own appearance, either.” 

A third window depicted a small plot ot 
ground outside a house or building showing 
the possibility of growing flowers and vege 
tables together. A honeysuckle vine ran 
across a small fence and up over the window 
of the house. At the back a small rhodo- 
dendron bush added a touch of bright color 
as contrast to the clear greens of the vege 
tables. Mannequins were realistically posed 
and the copy tactfully suggested that one 
can “Look pretty while digging in.” 

—The purpose of these displays by J. W. 

Howe was to demonstrate to city-dwellers that 

they can make even small plots of ground 

produce vegetables for Victory. Typical minia- 

ture garden spaces included window boxes, 

the space beside the rear door, and apart- 
ment house roofs— 
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This ‘convention in print’ is a very inade- 
quate substitute for the warm, friendly 
‘conventions in the flesh’ of yesteryear. 
We're going to miss the opportunity of 
meeting and greeting old and new friends 
personally. It’s a comparatively small 
sacrifice that we're asked to make to 
further the war effort—and we do it whole- 
heartedly. At this time we wish to thank 
all in the display field for their friendship 
and generous acceptance of our offerings. 
Many Maharam employees have an- 
swered the call to the colors. They are 
friends who we all want to remember, too 
—so we list the names of 28 who are serv- 
ing in the armed forces—"’Lest Auld Ac- 
quaintance Be Forgot.” 


@ DISPLAY FABRICS 
@ DISPLAY ACCESSORIES 
@ TIMBERTONE 


William Alper 
Harlan Anderson 
Gerald Blumert 
Joseph Buckley 
Mac Busch 
Manuel Cashvan 
Louis Edmead 
Louis Friefeld 
Bernard Garfinkle 
Chic Goldberg 
Lecardo Hawkins 
Eddie Johler 
Robert Kann 
Joseph Killachy 
Marvin Kirstein 
Donald Koliboski 
Seymour Kull 
David Lehrman 
Jack Lerner 





NEW YORK — 130 WEST 46th STREET 
CHICAGO—6 EAST LAKE STREET 


Ted Marzec 

Robert Prowler 
Howard Raine 
Raymond Raphael 
Abraham Rheingold 
Paul Rheingold 

Sol Rosen 

Bernard Stone 
Milton Tannenbaum 








* 
28 




















@ VALANCE DRAPES 

@ ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS 
@ DISPLAY PAPERS 

@ SPECIALTIES 


@KWILT BLOCKS 
ANGELES 





$T. LOUPS — eOS 
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ODAY, OUR TIME, EFFORT AND EQUIP- 

MENT ARE CONCENTRATED ON THE 
WAR EFFORT, PRODUCING PACKAGING 
PAPERS FOR MILITARY AND ESSENTIAL CIVIL- 
IAN MATERIALS. HOWEVER, WE HAVE 
PLANNED OUR INVENTORIES TO ASSURE OUR 
REGULAR DISPLAY CUSTOMERS AN _ ADE- 
QUATE SUPPLY FOR THE BALANCE OF 1943 OF 


@84'2" Wide BULKTON SEAMLESS 1/07” Wide 
®@ WOODGRAIN 
@ LEATHERETTE 
@Light Weight FOILKOTE Board Weight 
@ ALUMINITE 


BULKLEY, DUNTON & CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
295 Madison Ave. 2635 S. Wabash 
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» Registered U. S. Patent Office 
Combined with 
MERCHANTS RECORD AND SHOW WINDOW 


Iss 
THE DISPLAY PUBLISHIN 


ved on the Fifteenth of Every atelakial by 
COMPANY 


ncinnat (@); 


MENEFEE, Preside 
ATHAN SILVERBLATT 


KASH 





OUR PLATFORM 
1. The Promotion of Display. 


2. More Display Cooperation by Manufacturer 
and Merchant. 

3. Advancement of the Display Service Business. 

4. Practical Service to the Display Profession 
ond Industry. 


5. Greater Appreciation of Display's Power in 
Merchandising. 


6. Absolute Independence of Our Editorial 
Columns. 
XOL. XLII JUNE, 1943. No. 6 


A Word Or Two 
In Appreciation 

To displayman and display manufacturer 
alike the war has brought many difficulties, 
what with the loss or searcities of critical 
materials, labor shortages, and transporta- 
tion delays. But all, like the real Americans 
they are, have carried on unflinchingly to 
give America’s retail stores the appearance 
that makes for strong morale on the home 
front. In addition, they have together made 
possible the installation of patriotic dis- 
plays in large numbers, many of them of ex- 
traordinary merit and originality. So it can 
truly be said that display is meeting its 
obligations to itself and country and can 
take pride in that fact. 

But we believe display can also be proud 
of a singular accomplishment best shown 
by this issue of DISPLAY WORLD, the 
“Convention-in-Print.” It is made possible 
only by the hearty and sincere cooperation 
through their 
national bodies—the International Associa- 


of both groups of display 


tion of Display and the National Association 
of Display Industries. The former has _ be- 
hind it a history of forty-seven years of 
service to display; the latter is a compara- 
tive youngster, but has already accomplished 
much during its brief life. The I A. D. 
found it desirable in the common interest 
to sacrifice its customary annual convention 
this vear, and the N. A. D. I. tound itselt 
the heir of many difficult industrial prob 
lems due to wartime conditions. 

Display needs these two representative 
associations; they are indispensable for the 
development and growth of display. For 
both we forecast a continued life of useful 
ness and accomplishment. And to the offi 
cers and members of both organizations, 
DISPLAY WORLD 
edges its indebtedness in the preparation 
of this “Convention-in-Print.” 


gratefully acknowl- 


Particular 


DISPLAY WORLD 


acknowledgement is made to Ray W. Parks, 
president of the I. A. D., and to Trowbridge 
Hi. Stanley, publicity director of the N. A. 
I). I., through whose efforts most of the 
special material on the associations came 
into being. 

DISPLAY WORLD likewise wishes to 
express its gratitude to the many other con- 
tributors whose efforts combine to make this 
issue truly an achievement in the display 
field. The mutual cooperation thus exem- 
plified can be taken as symbolical of the 
future of display. 


FINAL REPORT OF THE 
NATIONAL V. D. C. 
[Continued from page 44) 
and that his was an important and highly 
responsible job in helping to win the war. 
When the Central Committee of National 
Retail Associations—representing practically 
all the merchants of the country, big and 
little, chain and independeut—came together 
in Washington in December, 1942, to dis- 
cuss the retailer's role in the second year 
ot war, VDC leaders were called in to ex- 
plain their organizational plan, to show how 
it was done, to aid in setting up an even 
more united front that would knit up all 
efforts of all retailers for the important 

cause of victory. 

Out of this session, based on much of 
the earlier work of the VDC, emerged the 
great “Retailers War Campaigns,” organ- 
ized directly in conjunction with the Office 
of War Information and in cooperation with 
the VDC. From this new union came added 
strength. Display leaders saw much of their 
early “blood, sweat and tears” repaid with 
this stronger-than-ever uniting of the en- 
tire retail industry and in the recognition 
by the country’s leaders of the retail store 
as a potent force in shaping the daily lives 
and habits of the people of every community. 

The new and larger organization acknowl- 
edged its debt to the VDC in a series of 
resolutions passed at the Washington meet- 
ings. 

KkImer Davis, director of OWI, at. this 
time wrote to the writer as follows, pointing 
out the displayman’s continuing role under 
the new setup: “The work which the VDC 
has been doing and is planning to do on a 
still larger scale seems to me a fine example 
of a peacetime trade making its talent felt 
in the war effort. 

“Displays in retail stores are unquestion- 
ably an important means of putting govern- 
ment messages before the people. The patri- 
otic way in which you have organized this 
field for the showing of government posters 
and government themes will enable us to 
utilize this large outlet with an ease and 
efciency which is most welcome to our 
staff.” 

From all appearances it looks as if the 
displayman’s job is just begun. In my view, 
20,000 displaymen now enlisted in war dis- 
play work can consider that they have suc- 
cesstully accomplished the primary purpose 
ot the VDC 
in the service of the U. S. government. 


the unification of all retailers 


Displaymen everywhere have wider oppor- 
tunities than ever betore, bigger chances to 
show what they can do within the broad- 
ened operations of the Retailers War Cam- 


paigns. The displayman is now an integral 
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part of the planning and promotional work 
which must be done to put across this all- 
out retail war program. For this reason 
his responsibilities are increased and_ his 
opportunities enlarged. Unlike many civil- 
ians or professional men who must step 
aside as the country moves on into total 
war, displaymen have a chance to distin- 
guish themselves in a concrete and visible 
fashion. 

This report, therefore, marks the dissolu- 
tion of the national offices of the Victory 
Display Committee and the dissolution of 
the Board of Governors. Leaders of the war 
display movement consent to this move only 
because they realize that the job they set 
out to do has been accomplished in_ the 
main—to provide a network of local organi- 
zations that will distribute and display the 
major war themes on a regular schedule. 
This has been done. Hundreds of local Vic- 
tory Display Committees now take their 
places in the nationwide organization of the 
Retailers War Campaigns and to them the 
national officers extend the responsibility to 
keep up this important branch of war activ- 
ity so well begun. In the great task of dis- 
tribution, local committees will continue to 
work out with the Boy Scouts the all-impor- 
tant details of getting government issued 
display materials to the right place at the 
right time. 

It may not be exactly fair to name names 
when thousands out-did themselves in get- 
ting this work started and in so doing aided 
their country and their profession immeas- 
urably. But the national officers feel that 
if the local work continues to be led by such 
energetic organizers as Clinton Clark (Mil- 
waukee), J. H. Brewer (Los Angeles), David 
Sanders (Minneapolis), George McCowan, 
Jr. (Florence, S. C.), and dozens of other 
distinguished local leaders that the work 
will not fail and that together we will, all 
of us, work on until victory. 

Thus, though the national committee has 
broadened out into the larger function of 
uniting the entire industry, the responsi- 
bility for executing and accomplishing much 
of what the Retailers War Campaigns and 
the OWL desire rests squarely with the 
local display committee and finally on the 
shoulders of the individual displaymen. 
These are the “infantry” of the retailing 
army. These are the men who carry the 
fight. These are the men, you displaymen, 
who, after it is all over, and victory is won, 
can say, “I had a hand in winning this 
fight.” And these are the men who by their 
action today will earn for themselves to- 
morrow a seat at the postwar planning 
tables in retailing. In the end, because they 
are doing a good war job now, theirs will 
be a better job in the years of peace to come. 








COMING UP! 

Father’s Day—June 20. 

National Swim-For-Health Week — 
June 21-26. 

Independence Day—July 4. 

St. Swithin’s Day—July 15. 

World War I Began—July 28, 1914. 

Atlantic Charter Day — August 14. 
(Charter was signed by President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Win- 
ston Churchill August 14, 1941.) 
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Self - Selection? 


By WM. IRVING NICHOLS 
Retail Reporting Bureau, New York 


Traveling to many cities and interview- 
ing both display managers and top execu- 
tives brings to light the bright thought that 
department stores are not ready to become 
self-selection or self-serve stores overnight. 

It is wise to remember that store man- 
agement is jealous of its prerogatives and 
its background. Store operation at its 
present point is the result of years of trial 
and error, experience and knowledge of what 
to do and what to avoid. And, management 
is not ready to discard its past successes 
pronto, 

The war has, of course, altered the think- 
ing of many merchants everywhere, and 
more drastically so in = war-work = areas. 
With the war impetus, the retailer seeks 
short cuts, each day being further reminded 
in one way or another of his lack—whether 
its merchandise, sales help, supplies or one 
of other thousands of worries. 

The retailer's big problem is a combina- 
tion of all these factors. With the shortage 
of selling help rightfully one would suppose 
that retailers would rush to install self- 
serve or self-selection departments.  Theo- 
retically this would appear to be 1943's an- 
swer to solving a vexing problem. 

Krom a close survey in ten states and 


vering eleven weeks ot observation and 


terviews, less is going on in self-selection 
self-serve departments than one would 


agine. Store management and_= display 
imagers are “not sold” on such an idea tor 


their respective stores. Even in basement 


partments this idea is being approached 
with some hesitancy due to the feeling that 
ustomers come to a department store for 


personal attention; that the link between 


store and customer has a bond built) up 
through the vears. This link, slender as it 
ha be, is the store’s stock-in-trade. 
Management argues that in high style 
merchandise intelligent sales help is manda 
tor Since the war upset, much of good, 


1 


line help has seattered, hence to solve 


ad 


problem more stores are devoting much 
time to skillfully planning interior displays 
hat have “sell.” 
Interior displays artfully employed and 
thought out are worthy helps to a 
store’s not-so-skilled) sales help. Display 
igers in department stores are doing a 
tter day-by-day job to achieve these ends 
ecesstully and with profit to the stores. 
splay managers for all these vears are 
ning their window talents for beautiful 
fects to the inside of stores as well. This 
of thinking is a healthy sign. It bridges 
gap between two extremes; one side 
ise thinking is chiefly that of self-serv- 
or self-selection and says “we must turn 
stores over to the pattern of Wool- 
rth’'s or Sears’,” and the directly opposite 
reme where merchants might say “over 
dead body. This is a department store, 
ster, and my motto is service.” More and 
re interior displays and better and better 
crior displays is the answer. Stores seem | 
be thriving on the value of such thinking. | 
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Nathan Silverblatt 


require the cancellation of the 


Convention of the International 





R. C. Kash 


DISPLAY 


COMES THROUGH 


As soon as it appeared that war conditions would 


Forty-Sixth Annual 


Association of Dis- 


play. we felt that the field would face a substantial 


loss in spirit and outlook if this event could not be 


replaced by some other display promotion. 


A CONVENTION-IN-PRINT suggested itself. We 


began to plan for it very early and were amazed at 


the enthusiasm the idea received both from the dis- 


play profession and the related display industries. 


It is entirely due to the complete cooperation of all 


display interests through their organizations. the 


International Association of Display and the National 


Association of Display Industries. 


CONVENTION-IN-PRINT. the 


that we believe this 


June issue of DIS- 


PLAY WORLD, retains for display the important 


benefits of its annual conferences. 


We consider it a_ privilege to 


publicly voice our 


thanks for your splendid aid and assistance and may 


this important display promotion foretell the great 


future display has in store for itself in the postwar 


era. 


THE DISPLAY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Nathan Silverblatt, Manager 
R. C. Kash, Editor 
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Point-of-Sale Gallery... 
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= Phillins 


Tooth Prwifor 


Phillips’ 
Tooth Paste 








OF NATIONAL DISPLAYS ———=—=——s 





—Stag toiletries for men are 
being promoted at the point- 
of-sale by this display fea- 
turing a centerpiece by An- 
drew Loomis, noted artist, 
and a cut-out platform with 
reproductions in color of the 
merchandise. The cut-out stag 
construction is inserted be- 
hind the centerpiece; this is 
not a separate piece but a 
part of the display. Designed 
and lithographed by Einson- 
Freeman Company, Long 
Island City— 


—Also by Einson-Freeman is 
the ‘'Briten" toothpaste unit, 
designed by Roland Baum of 
United Drug and litho- 
graphed in eight colors— 


—A colorful reminder that 
worn-out spark plugs are 
wasteful and that Champion 
plugs will “Get more miles 
per coupon" is the economy 
theme of the next display. 
The display carries the same 
design that appears on win- 
dow and wall posters — all 
created and produced in 
color by Forbes Lithograph 
Company, Boston— 


—''Be Paintriotic’ says this 
timely display by Snyder & 
Black, Inc., New York City, 
for the National Lead Com- 
pany. Produced in ten colors. 


—The cruelty and pathos of 
war are strikingly portrayed 
in the official June War Bond 
poster. This dramatic photo- 
graphic poster in two colors 
was awarded honorable men- 
tion in the recently held 
"Artists for Victory’ contest. 
Copies of these posters will 
be mailed to approximately 
500,000 retailers by the War 
Savings Staff of the U. S. 
Treasury Department— 


—Two Phillips’ products are 
featured and three are men- 
tioned on this three-dimen- 
sional counter display, offer- 
ing the shopper a choice of 
the actual merchandise. Cre- 
ated and produced by 
Forbes— 
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ATTENTION! Display Directors! 


We urge you to anticipate your Autumn 
and Holiday displays MUCH EARLIER 
this year than ever before. 


ATTEND CHICAGO DISPLAY MARKET WEEK 
JULY 6th to 10th 


We extend a cordial invitation to visit our 
showrooms while in Chicago 
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319 WEST VAN BUREN STREET . . CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Save Time and Trouble 
With 


WIN-DO-DEC 


Short of help these days? Having trouble meeting window sched- 
ules? Most displaymen are and many are turning to Win-Do-Dec 
to help them solve this problem. 


Win-Do-Dec is a flexible corrugated paper that is specially coated 
to produce distinctive 'EYE-APPEALING" Colors. Guide lines on 


the liner side to assist in cutting letters and numerals. 


ROLLS OR SHEETS 


WRITE FOR FREE COLOR CHART TODAY 


THE AJAX BOX COMPANY 


2210 S. UNION AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | WIN-DO-DEC 
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DISPLAY IN A DIMOUT 
[Continued from page 48] 


Other stores have used methods differing 
from that mentioned above. One large store 
built low valances and side-wings in_ its 
windows, installed about 2 feet from the 
glass. In that way the store can use white 
lghts behind this unit, and color lighting 
hefore tt. \nother store uses footlights 
along with side lights, so that there is no 
direct light shining down; the side lights 
eliminate false shadows. The lights are of 


course hidden from view. 


\ local lighting expert has demonstrated 
to us that by using a low valance, side 
wings, and tootlights—if preferred—behind 
panels deep enough to hide the lights from 
view, and using deep colors for the back- 
ground, one can use all the light desired and 
still keep the reflection down to one foot- 
candle power on the sidewalk 


The question might logically be asked: 
“Has the display dimout resulted in any 
changes in the shopping habits of our citi- 
zens?" I can't say that it has. It is true 
that the shopping habits of people through- 
out the country have changed a great deal. 
They no longer shop the stores for price, 
and they no longer wait for the usual sale 
to buy. They come in the stores with money 
in their pockets, wanting the best. We can 
only say that all this was brought on by just 
one thing: the war. Yet the windows. sell 
more merchandise today than ever betore 
This is evidenced by the number of window 
changes caused by complet sellouts of mer- 


chandise. 


\s far as the dimout is concerned, we feel 
that the value of our windows has not de 
creased at all. Even though stores today 
are not relying on window display for bus1- 
ness nearly as much as they did in the past, 
the windows are still the “eyes of the store” 
and they are catering to even a greater buy 
ing public than ever in the history of dis- 
play Pherefore it is most essential that 
the standards of display be maintained. — | 
think that now is the time when window dis 
plays can be devoted more to building pres- 
tige and good will for the store. We might 
say that window display today is insuring 


business for the future. 


In answer to still another question, “What 
seems to be the customers’ reaction to dim- 
out display?" I might say that when the 
dimout order first came out we thought it 
would mean drab, dull windows which would 
make the merchandise very unattractive. 
\ctually, this wasn’t the case at all. Much 
less light is being used, true, but what light 
is used is being used to a much better ad- 
vantage than betore. Now it 1s concentrated 
on merchandise and is not wasted on back- 
grounds. QOne in the dimout region is no 
longer aware of the backgrounds that used 
to be so brightly flooded with light. A 
passerby is more quickly attracted to a 
window where the light is directed on an 
object, or where colored light is used. We 
have had many favorable comments from 
our customers regarding the colored light- 
ing; it has subdued the background and has 
given a richness to the window that bright, 
white lights can't effect. As a result, the 
display is more appealing to the eye. 


DISPLAY WORLD 


WHAT'S AHEAD FOR DISPLAY 
AS A PROFESSION? 


[Continued from page 16] 


never before witnessed in the history of re- 
tailing. Manufacturing and production will 
enter fields unknown to them before; just 
as every retail firm is today planning for 
postwar, so, too, is every manutacturer. 
Magazines are filled with national adver- 
tsers) conceptions of new and_— greater 
products being planned for America’s fu- 
ture: “Sorry our vacuum cleaners have gone 
to war, but when peace comes, due to im- 
proved production methods developed tor 
manufacturing war supplies in our plants, 
well have a newer, finer, less expensive 
vacuum cleaner for you, ete., etc.” So it 


gZoes. 
“But where,” you might ask, “does the 
displayman fit into this picture? How will 


this affect me? I’m not a manufacturer !” 

By far the greatest job of all will fall 
on the shoulders of the retail field, that of 
distribution. And the importance of the 
part the display profession will play in this 
enormous task can not be over-emphasized ; 
to say the least, our part will be vital, inte- 
gral. The terrific volume of merchandise to 
be distributed intelligently through retail 
channels will require a promotional effort, 
which to us means a display job, demanding 
all the creative talent, ingenuity, and genu- 
ine hard work of which we are capable. Our 
responsibilities will be many, as will our 
opportunities. This all-important chain of 
distribution must not break down. 

\n intelligent analysis of both our day-to- 
day and our long-range planning require- 
ments should, of course, constitute the basis 
of our future action. What will be the 
buying habits of these new consumers? How 
hall we intelligently present the new mer 
chandise programs? What shall we use as 
a basis for our new display budgets? How 
shall we train personnel and bring up-to- 
date the boys coming back? What should 
be our policies with regard to new items? 
These and hundreds of other questions will 
pop up in the course of such planning. Let's 
consider a few of the most important basic 
problems for a moment. 

Probably one of our first important jobs 
will be to change the faces of our stores, 
giving them the fresh, New World look 
everyone will want to see, creating new, 
clean atmospheres, saving to the world: “It's 
a new start!” Many of us are working on 
this today, including it in our postwar plans. 
This “atmosphere job” should be an impor- 
tant, integral part of this planning. New 
colors, new display designing will be a part 
of this, as well as newly developed ways of 
presenting merchandise. 

In planning completely new departments, 
and in remodeling old ones, we are involved 
wth what is basically our biggest job. It 
will require endless hours of planning, study- 
ing, revising, experimenting. 

All the new ideas regarding layout, fix- 
tures, lighting and color, which the retail 
field has developed in the past two years 
will become crystallized in our new plans. 
Included, of course, will be the postwar use 
of our new thinking on. self-selection and 
self-service. A great deal of the new de- 
velopments along this line, adopted as emer- 
gency measures to help solve wartime prob- 
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lems of personnel and traffic, will be re- 
tained as basic new additions to the gen- 
eral selling picture. Here again, good 
judgment and good taste will have to be 
exercised to avoid over-doing a good thing. 
By the same token, many of the new selling 
methods and habits adapted to combat ra- 
tioning and labor shortages will be incorpo- 
rated permanently into our new scheme of 
things. The general use of color in retail 
stores will also gain new impetus, as_ its 
need for giving our stores a face-lifting will 
be expanded into definite new standards of 
requirement in modern design in interior 
treatments. The new problems and the new 
possibilities which will be offered by mod- 
ern lighting will affect our remodeling plans, 
as, too, will new standards and new think- 
ing regarding fixture design. Fundamentally, 
these will be projects normally under the 
supervision of our construction, store plan- 
ning, and architectural departments, but the 
display protession will and should become 
increasingly responsible for their improve- 
ment; certainly we should become increas- 
ingly aware of their importance as applied 
to merchandise presentation. Only by gain- 
ing greater knowledge of those elements at- 
fecting display and applying such knowledge 
at every opportunity can the displayman 
hope to become more valuable to his firm, a 
more integral, important part of the gen- 
eral improvement of retail selling. 


Postwar display fixtures necessarily will 
take on a new significance both from a de- 
sign and quantity standpoint. Displaymen 
will generally demand from the manutac- 
turers a more direct approach to their fix- 
ture requirements. We have learned, through 
necessity, that many of those items along 
this line heretofore held as “indispensable” 
were actually manufacturers’ pieces) which 
we added to our stock because they were 
new and different, because we had an extra 
figure in our budget which we felt we had 
to use up, because the manufacturer insisted 
we “must” have it inasmuch as so-and-so 
just purchased them for his infants’ depart 
ment, and so on. Wartime rationing has 
made us fixture conscious, and we've real- 
ized for the first time in many cases that 
the store could actually operate without 
new racks, and that sometimes we're better 
off if we design and construct our own fix- 
tures. At the same time display fixture 
manutacturers will have developed new 
methods of production, will have discovered 
new materials and more extensive use of old 
materials; our new recent uses of plastics, 
plaster, papier-mache and wood are exam- 
ples. Fundamentally, our postwar fixtures 
will be more practical, better designed, more 
adaptable. This attainment in the perfec- 
tion and up-to-date use of display fixtures 
must necessarily be the result of the com- 
bined efforts of displaymen and manutac- 
turers. 

The subject of postwar personnel is one 
certainly worthy of serious consideration 
and should assume primary importance in 
any long-range planning or discussions in- 
volving future developments. Today, a great 
many of our display departments are oper- 
ating with staffs considerably short-handed. 
It is to their credit that generally they have 
more than maintained their high standards 
of display in the face of this condition. We 
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will be confronted with two major person- 
nel problems involved in the relief of this 
condition; first, the service man returning 
to his old job in the department, and, sec- 
ond, the training of new personnel. Those 
boys returning will of course have to be 
brought up-to-date, particularly on recent 
developments, and should be able to offer 
invaluable advice from a_ fresh viewpoint. 
The new personnel should ke subjected to 
an intelligent training program designed to 
give them, during a given length of time, 
a thorough, basic, working knowledge otf 
merchandise presentation for both window 
and interior. Several firms have, due to the 
loss of display personnel to the armed serv 
ices, developed their own training programs 
to fit their own particular type of opera- 
tion; as an example, “Display centralization 
classes” are a wartime development, wherein 
individuals with an aptitude for art, color, 
or design are chosen from the regular store 
personnel and given, to begin with, the re 
sponsibility for the general appearance ot 
their own department, are asked to attend 
classes in merchandise presentation, and so 
on, and in this manner develop finally into 
competent display department employees. 
Many other typical cases of new training 
programs have arisen out of necessity dur- 
ing the war; and from the ranks of these 
iew display people, both men and women, 
will come many of the display executives ot 
the future. The display profession, we will 
all agree, has gained valuable and badly 
needed new perspectives, and certainly valu- 
able new talents, with the comparatively 
new trend of women in display. 

Among other important postwar phases 
which will affect our future planning will 
be the adoption by many firms of new store 
and company policies. Involved is the neces- 
sity of customer education and public infor- 
mation, a large part of which task will fall 
upon the shoulders of the display depart- 
ment. The resumption of special store serv- 
ices, now prohibited or limited for the dura- 
tion, will depend greatly on the display 
director to be brought to the attention ot 
the buying public. These new store policies 
will undoubtedly be much more effective to 
the extent that new internal store operating 
policies will be put in force, involving new 
budgets, new operating expenses, new pay- 
roll problems. Here again the display di- 
rector will be called on to plan intelligently 
and put into execution his individual de- 
partmental operating policies. 

We all realize, however indefinitely, that 
countless new tasks face us. In themselves, 
these new tasks carry new prestige, a new 
importance for our profession. It is impor- 
tant that we realize at the same time the 
responsibilities that will accompany them, 
that by their nature there will necessarily 
have to ke improvements on certain smaller 
phases of our past operations. Let's touch 
on a few ot these briefly: 

To kegin with, it will become increasingly 
necessary that the displayman in general 
become more of a merchant than ever be- 
fore; it will be imperative that he have a 
thorough working knowledge of all depart 
ments in the store, that he is a part of its 
tempo, that he keep his finger on the pulse 
of its operation. In too many cases we 
have been inclined to feel that perhaps be- 
cause we were blessed with a_ particular 
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is Now a War Plant 


We are operating twenty-four hours per day, seven 
days per week—holidays included—turning out impor- 
tant war products in ever-increasing quantities. 


So well are we doing our war job that the Army and 
Navy have awarded us the Army-Navy "E" for produc- 
tion above and beyond expectations. 


The Cutawl itself has also gone to war. It is being 
used by aircraft manufacturers, jeep manufacturers, 
army clothing makers, rubber companies, etc. 


The K9A model is available on orders bearing a prefer- 
ence rating of A-I-k or higher. The Qz2 is available 
without preference rating. 


BUY WAR BONDS NOW 


To Help Win the War 


BUY A CUTAWL LATER 


To Help Win Business 


INTERNATIONAL 
REGISTER CO. 


2624 West Washington Blvd. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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BOTANICAL 


Welcomes you to its 


SHOWROOMS 


During 


CHICAGO 
DISPLAY MARKET WEEK 
July 6-10 
eS eT Se a ee ee ae 


FALL and CHRISTMAS 
FLOWER DECORATIONS 


If you can't come, write us regarding 
your requirements for these seasons. 


Botanical Decorative Supply Co. 


325 W. Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 








ADVANCE DISPLAYS 
CAN FILL ORDERS PROMPTLY ON 
CEDAR, CEDAR, CEDAR, 
POLESz SLABSs BARKz 


SPECIAL CEDAR UNITS MADE TO 
ORDER FROM SKETCHES SUBMITTED 


On hand for immediate delivery—AUTUMN DYED OAK IN WINE, BROWN, 


GREEN—Sold by the pound. 


Write for Catalogue Showing Complete 
Lines of Brand New Display Ideas for Fall! 


VISIT OUR SHOWROOMS AND SEE 
FACIL FAB’S NEW FALL CREATIONS 


Buy War Bonds—lIt's T. N. T. for the Axis 


ADVANCE DISPLAYS 


1020 ARCH STREET 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Latest Stlle WIGS 


ALL TYPES—FOR MANNEQUINS 
Also Complete Line of Wiggers Supplies 


AT POPULAR PRICES 
ARRANJAYS WIG CO., 22..78S7,22. St. 


Telephone Chelsea 3-834] 


MATERIAL 


314 N. Eutaw St 








WINDOW DISPLAY 


BECKER SIGN SUPPLY CO. 


Baltimore, Md. 
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talent required of no other branch in the 
store it entitled us to disregard many of the 
less romantic phases of the store’s routine 
operation. 

Secondly, interior display, with all its 
ramifications such as interior seasonal trims, 
departmental treatments and layout, cus- 
tomer traffic, space allocation, etc., will be 
included among our new expanded responsi- 
bilities. The store interiors of today offer 
untold opportunities for improvement tomor- 
row. The recent self-service developments 
should be only a meager beginning of our 
efforts in this direction. 

With reference to window display in gen- 
eral, it appears that a more direct approach 
to merchandise presentation will develop. 
The comment has been heard too many 
times that displaymen “trim windows for 
other displaymen to look at.” We will have 
to admit this criticism has some justifica- 
tion. To avoid this, our windows will have 
to be based on and built around merchan- 
dise more intensely, emphasizing those fea- 
tures in which customers are most likely to 
be interested, those “best-selling” items 
given more prominence, and so forth. We 
can not, however, neglect the fact that dis- 
play dramatics will also increase in impor- 
tance. Prophetically speaking, 5-and-10-cent 
store windows will some day rival our 
large, exclusive department stores with sen- 
sational, dramatic window displays. 

Also scheduled for considerable advance- 
ment is the phase of store signing and mer- 
chandise information. The wartime trend 
toward self-service has, by the nature of 
this type of display, brought a new realiza- 
tion of our past weakness in this regard. 
Store signing is a subject in itself, but can 
only be mentioned here to the extent that 
certainly a great deal has yet to be done 
along this line. 

As a matter of opinion, display and store 
fixture manufacturers to date have left much 
to be done with reference to special serv- 
ices to the display profession which it is 
obviously their responsibility to develop in 
the future, and with all due respect to their 
sincere efforts and cooperation in the past. 
They will also be required, in many cases, 
to take a more direct approach to our re- 
quirements, work more closely with display- 
men and their merchandise problems, and 
think first of the retailer’s actual needs— 
and consider their total profits secondly. In 
every case it will be more important than 
ever that the manufacture, production and 
distribution of display and store fixtures 
begin with the actual retail requirements 
instead of on the drawing board of the fix- 
ture designer. On these manufacturers will 
fall the responsibility of servicing the thou- 
sands of smaller independent department 
stores throughout the nation; it is admitted 
that therein lies a major portion of the ac- 
tual need for sensible, practical display ad- 
vice and service; the vast number of small 
but important merchants in our national 
chain of merchandise distribution will need 
help badly, and the manufacturers will be 
faced with the responsibility of giving it to 
them, efficiently and economically. 

And thus, only a general review of the 
display world of today and tomorrow re- 
veals but a glimpse of the enormous task 
which lies ahead. It behooves the display 
profession as a whole to consider seriously 
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early selections. 


LAWRENCE J. 
CLARENCE R. 





WELCOME TO 


YEW VORA DISPLAY MARKET WEEK 


JUNE 2lst-25th INCLUSIVE 


New York Manufacturers have cooperated to be ready with complete 
showroom exhibits of Fall and advance Christmas creative lines, in 
order to serve you better in the early placing of your requirements. You 
cannot afford to miss this opportunity to facilitate the necessity of your 


CHARROT 
MILLER 


Will All Be Here To Serve You 


THE L. J. CHARROT COMPANY, Inc. 


36-38 WEST 37th STREET 


NEW YORK 


BUY WAR BONDS NOW! 
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PRED E. 
ARTHUR J. 











Still Available--This Important Display Equipment 
STURDY SKIRT RACKS 


In Wood and Chromium 


ILLUSTRATED ABOVE IS OUR No. 61 BLEACHED 
OAK SKIRT RACK. 96 CHROMIUM PLATED ALL 


STEEL ARMS WITH METAL CLIPS THAT HOLD! 
WE HAVE A LIMITED QUANTITY OF CHROMIUM 
ARMS. WHEN THESE ARE GONE WE WILL HAVE 
NO MORE FOR THE DURATION. 
OAK, WALNUT, OR MAHOGANY. 


price * PS £.0.8.N.Y. city 


NATIONAL HANGER CO. Inc., 


IN BLEACHED 








SIZE DIVIDERS 
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EVERY STORE NEEDS THEM 


Size control made easy at low cost. Two types. 
Round Lumarith (non-inflammable celluloid) for 
general store use. Cannot fall off rack. Beauti- 
ful in appearance. All sizes from 1 to 54. Actual 
size, 23," diamerter. White pressed cardboard 
for stock room use. The favorite for many years. 
All sizes from 12 to 50. Actual size, 

1Oc 


12” high by 4” wide. Either style, each 
THE DUMB BELL 
BATHING SUIT HANGER 


a 


iS > = 
The ball ends prevent the straps from falling 
off. Very practical and inexpensive. No more 


when these are gone. While $7 50 
« 


they last, per 100 














JUST A FEW LEFT 


All Metal Construction 





MODEL No. 61 


All steel construction—all chromium finish—cad- 
mium arms. Equipped with 7 by 1l-inch chromium 
card holder—lifetime skirt clips. Absolutely the 
finest equipment ever made for skirt display. 
Dimensions: 96 arm, 4 feet long, 48 inches $85 
high. Guaranteed. Price, F.O.B. N. Y. City.. 


545 Eighth Ave., New York 
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Sensational Lining and Cov- 
ering Papers By Makers of 
COVERAY give you the rich appear 


ance of costly rare wood panels at lower cos! 
than many ordinary display papers. Ideal for 
backgrounds — lining display cases — coverin} 
shelves and tables or any similar use. Easily 
tacked, glued or pasted on and is ready for 
immediate use. Some numbers have a 100% 
washable baked-on enamel finish—all prin‘ed 
in washable inks. Unusually wide—490” to 48” 

25-ft. rolls—$1.75 to $2.25. Many other ef- 
fects available with CLOPAY display papers. 
Write for samples. 


GARRISON-WAGNER CO. 


1629 Locust st. ST. LOUIS, MO. 








In Your Next 


DISPLAY 


Write Us For Suggestions 


vahon LUCKER 


45 WEST 38th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 








DISPLAY YOUR 


CHRISTMAS TREE 


THIS YEAR WITH A 


REVOLVING STAND 
With Lights Flashing 


M. Moister & Co., Mfrs. 
2nd & Bristol Philadelphia, Pa. 


PATRIOTIC RAYON ROPE 
VALANCE SWAG 


Perfect for Decoration Day and July Fourth Themes 
$1.00 Per Yard—Immediate Delivery | 
Samples on Request 
PRICE FABRICS CO. 


67_W. 44TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 

















CLAY COATED 
SHOWCARD BOARDS 


Buy “Direct and Save. 
YOUR LE AD BRINGS SAMPLES AND PRICES 
F.D. GOODLANDER 


BOX 233 WABASH, IND. 
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the probabilities and possibilities. 
much work to do, you and I, the 
tional Association of 
manufacturers, our associated 
Only by working whole-heartedly together, 
by planning 


Interna- 
Display, the display 


intelligently, and by applying 
ourselves diligently to our chosen field can 
to advance in the vears ahead as 
as mentioned 
before, an even more lasting and enduring 


we hope 
we have in the vears past—to, 
reputation, an even greater dignity for our 
profession. 


LOOKING FORWARD 
[( ontinued from page 63] 


in representation of our entire field, saying 
that we will do our utmost to continue serv- 
ing during the duration as we have in the 
past. 
(;eoree Feinberg, 
Vice-President, Dazian’s, Inc., 
New York City. 


The progressive display houses have al- 
a real service to the display 


the manu- 


ways rendered 


men of the country in searching 


facturing markets for new and interesting 
display properties and to find new mate- 
rials with novel display possibilities. © In 


wartime, with limitations in the use of cer- 
tain critical materials necessary for the war 
houses have an added _ re- 


program, these 


sponsibility and they are meeting this prob- 
lem exceptionally well. 

\s a result there will arise from the pres- 
ent situation interesting variations from the 
will 
treatments in de- 


display applications that 
and 


arrangement in 


conventional 


create new original 


sign and which new mate- 
rials will play a large role. 

I can therefore look forward to the post- 
war period as an exciting era in display 
where innovations can be ex- 
pected. 
times that the display houses must be ever 


alert 


Many new 


It is in these changing and difficult 
to make available to displavymen gen- 


erally the new properties so essential to 
the advanced display ideas that can now be 
predicted for the near future when victory 
has been achieved and peace again prevails. 
Nat Siegel, Nat Siegel, Inc., 


New York City. 


even thovgh war hangs heavy 
must not forget the postwar future 


OVeF Our 
land, we 


and the part display will play in it. There 
will be new and better uses of display to 
promote the sale of new and better mer- 


chandise. 
industry can be expected to 


keep pace with the times, with developments 


The display 


complete keeping with 


With 


work with, and with new techniques devel- 


which will be in 


postwar events. new materials to 
oping naturally to fit the needs of the times, 
we have hopes tor a renaissance for display. 

x. A; 


Gottlieb, President, 


Greggory, Inec., Chicago. 


\t the 


pears to he 


moment the future of display ap- 
brighter than ever before in its 
history. The great improvements that have 


taken place in the past twenty-five vears in 


We have 


industries. 
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the science of merchandise’ presentation 
have placed it in a leading position among 
merchandising mediums. 

Seli-selection in retail 
upon retailers 
personnel, would not 
with antiquated display methods. 
as this is a growing trend, it appears that 
ever-increasingly im- 


today’s 
stores, which has 
due to lack of 
been possible 
Therefore, 


been forced 


have 


display will become 
portant. 

Our American having been 
geared to produce the best in war materials, 
has stepped up mass production methods, 
developed materials, and in- 
creased the utility of others. It is certain 


that these more efficient production methods 


economy, 


many new 


will reflect themselves in better and less 
costly display equipment in the years to 
come. Furthermore, the displays of tomor- 


row will be more durable, more practical, 

and more attractive as a result of the peace- 

time usage of the new materials which have 

been deve loped. 

Yes, 

golden. 
Trowbridge H. Stanley, President, 
LL. A. Darling Company, 

Mich. 


the horizon before us for display 1s 


Bronson, 
We are carrying on, even though Uncle 
draitted me to do my bit in this 
murderous job of subduing a ruthless enemy. 


Sam _ has 


It is my personal opinion that although we 
must all wartime it is 
nevertheless essential to keep up morale on 


make sacrifices in 


the home front. In fact, you can't have 
high morale in the field if the public at 
home is grumbling. It 1s for this reason 


that I have such a strong feeling for main- 
taining a cheerful and bright appearance 
throughout our cities and especially in the 
where our stores are lo- 
patronized as they are chiefly by 
women shoppers. It is here where interior 
and window much both 
with merchandise and patriotic displays. So 
let's keep up the high standards of our dis- 
plays, let's keep them cheerful, let’s keep 
them attractive, let’s prove that they are the 
evidence of a strong home front. 
industry will carry on within 
wartime restrictions, will cre- 


business districts 


cated, 


display can do so 


visual 

The display 

the limits of 

ate better display properties and will plan 

smarter creations for the postwar period. 

The display industry won't let you down. 
George Lutz, 


A. Lutz, New York City. 


In spite of the curtailment of materials, 
labor, and transportation conservation, win- 
dow and store displays have improved. The 
ingenuity of the displayman and the manu- 
facturer has proven that the future of dis- 
play is assured. 

With the new materials and ideas that can 
be worked out in the postwar reconstruction 
period, display can be and will lift itself to 
sound and creative heights. 

Karl W. Gasthoff, 
Earl W. Gasthoff Company, 
Danville, Ill. 
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Today, my plant is engaged in war work. 


Several of my employees have gone into 


the armed forces and we, here, are doing 
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our part to “Keep ‘Em Flying.” This is 
our job now, and we're doing it the best we 
know how. 

At present, I am witnessing new and bet- 
ter methods of manufacturing, together with 
the entrance of new materials, which will 
revolutionize the future of display. I believe 
that the displayman will not only want to 
replace his old and worn displayers, but he 
will want to keep up with the rapidly 
changing styles and ideas and get the more 
beautiful, more practical and better blending 
displayers to show his merchandise. 

Right now, the one thought of myself and 
everyone of my employees is to win this 
war: I know we will. When this mess is 
over, we can all look forward to seeing an 
entirely new field) for display—with great 
possibilities. 

Clemens Scheuer, 
Scheuer Art Metal Mfg. Company, 
New York City. 


DISPLAY'S PLACE IN 
REHABILITATION 


[Continued from page 58) 


committee, whereupon a recapitulation ot 
the information was made, resulting in the 
following pertinent information. 


Over 75 per cent of the questionnaires 
were filled in and returned. Possibly 457 
positions tor disabled veterans were avail 
able. Of this number, 172 require no expe 
rience; 48 require skill and experience. The 
balance of positions called for partial skill, 
with some experience, if not in the display 
field, in some work of a qualifying nature, 
such as carpentry, art, sculpturing, ete. 

The following classifications of positions 
were listed by the manufacturers returning 
their signed questionnaires : 

\irbrushing, artwork, assembling, bench 
forming and straightening, brazing, carpen- 
ter work, casting, decorating, designing, 
drill press operator, glove cutter, flower 
making, hand and automatic screw machine 
operator, handy man, hand painting, letter 
cutting, miscellaneous woodwork, model 
building, model making, mould making, ma- 
chinist, office work, packing, papier mache 
work, paper moulding, plaster casting, pro- 
duction man, punch press operator, sanding 
plaster, sanding paper, sculpturing, screen 
running, shipping department, spraywork, 
stamp machine operator, take-off man, tool 
and die making, tool grinding, woodcraft. 

\fter analyzing the questionnaires the 
committee came to the tollowing general 
conclusions: First, the basic idea is sound; 
second, that while the quantity of question- 
naires sent was small, the returned answers 
were proportionately large and the data 
contained therein revealing; third, that 
While the display industry can not absorb 
as Impressive an amount of disabled veter- 
ans as a mechanized industry, it can offer 
gaitul, enjoyable, and respectable employ 
ment to the relative few it can absorb. 

The committee is to discuss this Service 
Man's Rehabilitation Program with all the 
members of the N. A. D. L. at its next an 
nual meeting in Chicago on June 26-27, at 
which time the association will determing 
future procedure. 
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NATURAL CREATIONS, Inc. “fA” NEW YORK CITY 
57 WEST 28th STREET MURRAY HILL 4-1553, 4-1554 

















KEEPING HOME FIRES BURAING 
We are doing our part to further 
the war effort, and despite war- 
time restrictions we continue to 


supply our customers with their 


display needs. 


* 


VICTOR WADA DISPLAYS, Ine. 


Member of National Association of Display Industrie 


149 WEST 24TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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52 in. FLOORTEX EMBOSSED 
LEATHERETTE PAPER 


A Perfect Substitute for Leatherette Cloth 
in a dozen new shades, including FALL and 
XMAS colors. Write for samples. It's only 


5.95 


For Rolls of 10 Yards 


ADVANCE DISPLAYS 


1020 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








HAVING TROUBLE 
GETTING DISPLAY MATERIALS? 


We shall be pleased to quote on your 
requirements for any type of display mate- 
rial. Immediate delivery from our exten- 
sive in-stock department. Tell us what 


you need. 
MARCUS 
WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE, INC. 


108 Lineoln St. Boston, Mass. 














OUR SPECIAL REFINISHING SERVICE 


consists of a complete overhauling of the manikin, 
including repairing of all breaks and cracks; 
over-all spraying in a choice of flesh tones: new 
makeup styled to your individual requirements; 
and the crowning glory of a modern coiffure 
created in soft-textured combed horsehair. 


AADISONIA MANIKIN REFINISHING 


795 BROADWAY e@ NEW YORK CITY 
GRamercy 5-9117 





Write for Prices and Free Copy 
of “10 Tips on Manikin Care” 










RIBBONS 
by 
TAFFEL 


Send for Free Booklet 
TAFFEL BROS., INC. 


95 Madison Ave., New York 





AYER & CHANDLER AIRBRUSH 


f 
for the ‘cular 





\ THAYER ¢ CHANDLER 
O10 W.VAN BUREN ST., CHICAGQO.ILL. 





@Please Mention DISPLAY WORLD When 
Writing Advertisers 
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THE PLAY WORLD 
[Continued from page 54] 


eral colors are applied. Drapery is some- 
times carved, sometimes made by a still 
easier process: a piece of cloth is dipped 
in plaster, draped on the figure, and painted 
when dry and hard. Materials such as tin, 
bits of cloth, paper flowers, and in some 
cases changes of costume are an integral 
part of many of the bultos. Some of the 
bultos are flexible at the joints, cloth having 
been inserted and tacked to the wood. 


SCIENCE REMAKES OUR WORLD* 

It is a far cry from the bultos, relics of 
the past, to the products of the world of 
today and of the much-guessed-about 194X. 
Yet James Stokeley has presented this 
world of the test-tube and the atom- 
smasher in so clear and fascinating a form 
that his new book “Science Remakes Our 
World” must obviously head the list for the 
displayman’s current required reading. 

The book tells how new material and prod- 
ucts are being made, what they are made of, 
and what we may expect of them after Vic- 
tory. Displaymen who may have wondered 
how it will be possible to show television 
performances of the fashion show on the 
eighth floor to the passerby at the front win- 
dows will find as lucid an explanation of 
electronics, radio, and television as may 
be found anywhere. 


SCENE ABOUT TOWN 

Sidewalk cafes are starting to blos- 
som. Longchamps at 12th street and Fifth 
avenue is a notable example. It is sur- 
rounded by a fence constructed to represent 
a garden. On top of red and white pickets 
runs a flower box. Protruding from the 
flower box are wooden tulips, red and yellow 
with green leaves. At regular intervals, 
emanating from the boxes, are white posts 
with red balls on the top, and separating 
the boxes are white lattices forming curves 
through which the passing stroller may gaze 
at the cheerful scene within. The wall 
at the back is composed of red, white, and 
blue wood strips. 

“The Nature of the Enemy”’—a 
graphic display by the Office of War Infor- 
mation taking up the Channel and_ the 
Promenade at Rockefeller Center. Ap- 
proaching from Fifth avenue, one sees huge 
streamers with 6-foot letters painted in cof- 
fin-black, red, and white running down the 
length of the building at either side, pro- 
claiming “The Enemy Plans This For You.” 
The exhibition is composed of several tab- 
leaus, mounted on the grass plots between 
the buildings (DISPLAY WORLD, May, 
1943). A boarded-up church with broken 
windows, closed “by order of the Gauleiter 
of America;” a group of marching children 
with gas-masks and guns, a_ barbed-wire 
concentration camp enclosure with four fig- 
ures imprisoned behind it, a trial scene, 
with a defiant prisoner facing an intolerant 
judge, a library closed to the public with 
a pile of burning books before it—these 
things give a true and thorough picture of 
the nature of the enemy. 

Midway in the Channel are Four Free- 


*'"Science Remakes Our World,” by James 
Stokeley. Ives Washburn, 29 West 57th street, 
New York City, $3.50, 300 pages, 1943. 
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doms, 22 feet high, designed by Hugo Robus. 
In a large black frame the dates of the 
enemy's seizures are slowly unfolded to the 
accompaniment of a sound recording of the 
actual advancing German armies and the 
sound of the bombing and strafing of the 
Luftwaffe, as well as the voice of Hitler 





—Another example of a bulto, or figure in the 
round, carved by an unknown Spanish-Amer- 
ican artist in the Southwestern part of the 
United States. During the years 1725 to 1875 
these humble carvers, or "santeros,'' found 
their esthetic expression in making church 
furnishings. This is a representation of the 
Santa Nina, or Virgin as a child. (Photo- 
graph by courtesy of the Museum of Modern 
Art, New York City)— 


and the sound of mobs in Berlin and Tokio. 
Quotations from the writings of German 
officials help to point up the calculating 
inhumanity behind Fascist barbarity. In 
the Plaza are large murals showing the 
stricken people of Singapore in ‘42, England 
in 40, Stalingrad in ‘42, and France in ’40. 
The famous photograph of a Czechoslo- 
vakian woman as she stood saluting the 
Nazi invaders in 1939 with one hand while 
with the other she pressed a kerchief against 
her swollen eves has also been blown-up 
for presentation here. Also shown is the 
largest bomb ever made in America—the 
4,000 pound block-buster on which bond- 
purchasers are privileged to write their 
names. 

Lord & Taylor's newly decorated 
series of rooms dedicated to the WIVES, the 
largest woman's army in the country. These 
rooms which show how alterations in living 
brought about by the war need not stifle 
the decorative sense, hark back to Colonial 
and early American styles for their inspir- 
ation. Interesting is the entrance to the 
first room, designed as an office for a woman 
who runs her farm as a business while her 
husband is in the service. The red door to 
the room opens outward against a white 
wall and is secured with a bale of hay. A 
painted cow looks out of her stall and other 
farm props include a wood pile, some hal- 
ters, a mailbox, and some milk pails. 
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l. A. D. NEWS 
[Continued from page 52] 
for Victory. The year to come will be 
filled with blood and sweat and tears... 


for us and for all others. More of us will 
leave our brushes and tackle the greater | 


job of cleaning up Hitler’s hordes. More 
gold stars will be added to the roster of 
those among us who gave their all. Those 
oi us left at home will work under greater 
handicaps than ever before. We'll paint our 
own signs ... do our own building work 

. carry on shorthanded and under seri- 
ous lack of materials and merchandise. But 
we will carry on! And when it is all over 
we'll be there strong to put on the greatest 
victory display this world has ever seen! 

I'm getting a bit tired now from my imag- 
inary or real long-windedness ... and want 
to close this speech of mine by promising 
you that 1943-44 offers more opportunities 
for members of this organization to show 
their mettle than any in our forty-seven- 
year history. If each member will just 
recognize his individual responsibility we 
shall come through with flying colors. And 
when the next annual convention is held 
there'll be plenty of stories to swap . 
plenty of congratulations in order . . . and 
the International Association of Display 
will be on its way toward an even greater 
glory earned by its service to the nation 
and the world during its greatest time of 
trial. 


IMPORTANT I. A. D. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 

The Forty-seventh Anniversary drive for 
new members continues. Mail $1 check or 
money order to I. A. D. headquarters for 
1943 dues. No other assessments or monthly 
payments. This invitation is extended to 
all displaymen and women throughout the 
country. 

The Annual All-American Photograph 
Contest: Winners and photographs will ap- 
pear in the July issue of DISPLAY 
WORLD. 

The official I. A. D. War Bond drive is on. 
Display will purchase eight new Red Cross 
ambulances for the eight fighting fronts well 
represented by the display profession. Read 
the May issue of DISPLAY WORLD for 
full details and buy your bonds through 
the I. A. D. 

The I, A. D.-Men’s Apparel Reporter Na- 
tional display contest: Plan your displays 
now for Father’s day, June 20, and enter 
photographs. All photographs arriving at 
headquarters by July 10 will be entered in 
this $25, $50, and $100 War Bond contest. 

Three certificate awards monthly for Vic- 
tory War Bond entries mailed to headquar- 
ters. No limit to entries, size of firm or 
City. 

\ddress all correspondence and_ photo- 
graphs to I. A. D. headquarters, 855 Elm 
treet, Manchester, N. H. All photographs 
ecome the property of the association. 
Membership checks and money orders should 

drawn in favor of the International As- 

lation of Display. 
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Displaymen of America 


GREETINGS! 


It has been our pleasure and privilege for many 
years to meet our friends personally ct the an- 


nual conventions of the |. A. D. 


In this, your CONVENTION-IN-PRINT, we heart- 
ily greet you and extend our thanks and appre- 
ciation for the friendly business relationship 


existing between us. 


We, with all Americans, foster the hope that 
VICTORY is near at hand. 


xk * 


We cordially invite you to visit our showrooms 
during New York Display Market Week, June 
21 to 25, 1943. 


During Chicago Display Market Week, July 6 to 
10, our Midwest Representative, Arthur Eisen, 


will show our line at the Palmer House. 


ALLIED DISPLAY MATERIALS, Ine. 


65 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
CORNER 27th STREET TELEPHONE: LE 2-8765 
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VIRGINIA ROEHL 
DISPLAY NEWS SERVICE 
47 West 57th Street 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
PLAZA 3-5968 


Complete 
photographic files 


Reprints 
always available 


at moderate prices 


Window 

and Interior Display 
Service for Department 
Stores and Specialty 


Shops — mailed weekly 


YULE LOG 
30 TESTED CHRISTMAS 
DISPLAYS 


Windows and Interiors 


All 8x10 prints—with de- 


scriptive captions 


Special photographic files 
for special Christmas prob- 


lems 


Complete 
information 


sent on request 
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THINK THIS OVER 
[Continued from page 32] 

tell him to come to New York!” Anyway, 
(iene, I am sure Southern hospitality will 
prevail at both markets because that is the 
oply kind display manutacturers know. 
Howard Oehler, Weiboldt’s, just stepped in 
to say he would be in New York tor Market 
Week. Right now he is heading for Mexico 
an‘ a good time. ... F. W. Wells, display 
manager of Hager’s, Lancaster, Pa.—eight 
of his men have gone to war; to the rescue: 
Displadies Miss Copeland, first assistant: 
Mrs. Weatherby, third assistant. They print 
cards by hand and machine, help trim thirty- 
four windows. Burns, the he-man of the 
group, does the lifting and fixture rushing. 
Wells answered my question like this: “Yes, 
displadies help the morale and give that 
nifty touch that has been lost in the win- 
dows for so long.” 

I saluted before I nose-dived into the Old 
King Cole layout because this firm is now 
100 per cent war today, with fifty vears of 
display in the background... . . AL. Squires, 
Gebhart-Gushard Company, Decatur, IIh., 
reports three in the Uncle Sam crowd: Bob 
Heuser, flving cadet; Lester Garfoot, para- 
trooper, and A. L. Squires, Jr., flying cadet. 
son of the display manager, who was injured 
in line of duty and has been sent home. 
One of his new boys is Newel Austin, who 
has an appointment with the army soon, 
leaving only Logan Peck in his department. 
Peck is a landscape artist with years of 
experience, but he has returned to his first 
love—display—again. I[ bet Squires will 
have some swell natural settings in the win- 
dows now—at least, his front vard. 
Howard “Curly” Heisser, W. Lewis Com- 
pany, Champaign, IIL, reports: “Six of my 
men in the army, namely: Bill Stinson, Gene 
Casad, Jim Hosler, Charles Martin, John 
Duvan, and Jack McKown, fighters one and 
all.” Curly is in 4F but is serving in the 
State Militia, and last week they sold $100,- 
000 in bonds at their downtown booth. He 
has one assistant now, Marie Austin, and 
Ray Williams, 


that well-known Southern gentleman from 


only fourteen windows. 


Jacksonville, tells me that his son, Ray R. 
Williams, Jr.. was married May 23 at Port 
St. Joe. Congratulations and best wishes 
from your dad’s many friends in the display 
profession. ..... Frank Malehorn, formerly 
with Mayer's, Inc., is now display manager 
of Wyman’s, Baltimore. Frank also reports 
loud noises from Harry Pieke’s home. “No 
wonder,” he says. “Harry is the proud fa 
ther of an 8%-pound son.” The father, 
display manager for Ann Lewis Shop, says 
“Put that in big caps, please, boy, oh, boy.” 
Congratulations, Harry: the display profes 
sion will nee l some male help in the years 


to come. 


Joe Adler says: “Howareva,” and I knew 
right then a big slice out of the budget was 
about to disappear, but IT wasn't alone. 
Let's see, George Westerman, Common 
vealth-Southern, Jackson, Mich., was. tell- 
ing Carl Haecker about some sentence in 
Wendell’s “One World” book. I can't listen 
Ray Larson, T. S. Mar- 
tn Company, who has been advanced. to 


to everything. 


promotion manager in charge of all store 
events, as well as display, reports: “Willis 
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De Roos, now in Africa trimming things up 
for the future display to come.” Maluin 
Janes has been promoted to display man- 
ager, and Herman Plahn, his first assistant. 

The guy everyone misses at Adler- 
Jones is Carl Meyers, a convention-goer for 
at least thirty vears. A story, one of many, 
tells his character: He korrowed a_ drill 
one day from a woodworker in the shop to 
co some home work. The drill bit broke 
as usual, but Carl returned the drill and 
told this man he would replace it. He didn't 
forget, Like most of us usually do. He re- 
placed it with the finest set of drills money 
could purchase. Carl Meyers was a friend 
to all and a brother to many because he 
believed in the philosophy of Joseph New- 
ton: “Goodness is not a duty, we must find 
joy in doing good.” ... E. Fay Brown, 
Hartley's, Fairmont, W. Va., on May 20 
rounded out his twenty-fifth vear with his 


firm. . . . Charles Longenbaugh, Frank's 
Department Store, Chicago, hasn't had any 
help tor a year. The best recipe for this is 
“displadies.” . ... H. A. Ftzsimmons, Arm- 


strong’s, Cedar Rapids, says: “All the boys 
on our staff are in the army and we have 
replaced them with girls. Wanda Clement, 
who took manual training in high school, 
has a good knowledge of shop work; Sybil 
Simond, who was a seamstress, now handles 
women’s wear displays; Dorothy Donegon, 
an artist, carries the load on signs and 
dramatic presentation for backgrounds.” 
Fitz says his motto is: “Select them care- 
fully, give them a pat on the back instead 
of criticism, and no profanity.” He has 
been operating with displadies for eight 
months and his department is functioning 
perfectly. And a nice-looking girl from a 
Wisconsin city steps up and whispers con- 
fidentially in my ear: “It's too bad that it 
had to take a war to show there's a place 
most of our de- 

Well, any- 


way, good comes out of most everything, 


for women in display 
partment are women now.” 


even wars. ... Al Cook and his wite were 
Cceep-sea fishing in Florida and they caught 
some big ones. Even the fish can't resist 
Al's salesmanship. . .. S. B. Nelson, Doer- 
flinger’s, LaCrosse, Wis., reports that Frank 
Billock, S. & H. Sports Shop, LaCrosse, is 
in the navy. He was a consistent winner 1n 
fishing, baseball, and tennis week contests 

I am having about as much trouble find 
ing my way about here as a sailor in an 
army camp... such advertisements to delay 
a guy. ... A big gang here at Schack’s, 
including some of the 1LA’s—Ray Bianchi, 
H. H. Haney, Henry Strasser, and John 
Jansen, all of Chicago. ... Paul Bruneau, 
formerly with Field's, Oak Park, joins Hill's, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. . . . John Courtney. 
Sears State Street. fell off a balcony and 
has water on the knee... . The spring golt 
tournament of the Chicago Display Club was 
plaved in eight inches of water on the fair 
ways and in a high wind—scores and alibis 
McDonald, Chas. A. Stevens 
Company, won the cup... . Pat Barofsky, 


also” high. 


lovely wife of Les Barotsky, won the wom- 
she beats her husband con- 
Jack Pollari ap- 
pears again carrying a big Market Week 
Phil Goldkerg, publicity ad- 
vance-man for the Chicago club, predicts 
[Continued on page 9S] 


en's mateh 
sistently 2... at golf. 


poster. 
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Tack up winter's moods on a hot summer's day with 


SNOWTONE 


The unique medium for August Fur Sale Displays 


Bring the bluster and animation of winter right into your 
windows. Produce all the glitter and sparkle of real ice 
and snow so essential for that BUY-IT-NOW appeal. Just 
tack up sheets of Snowtone side by side and .. . presto 


. winter has arrived. 


Patterns listed below may be had on BLACK, BLUE, RED, 
and GREEN backgrounds: 





— No. 910 
{Se «: THE STORM 
54; agp : 3’x 8° sheet $3.00 
yes Bea } 3’x 24’ roll 8.25 
| 9 ed a ee 
No. 919 — SNOWTONE BLOCK 8” x 10” x 16”. A _ hollow 
o. 


FROST SPRAYS paperboard block, light in weight yet sturdy enough to sustain 


3’x 8’ sheet $3.00 
3’ x 24’ roll 8.25 


Not Illustrated: 


No. 913—Glacier Field 

No. 916—Snow Block 
Wall 

No. 920—Snow Streamers 

No. 929—Snowed 
Shingles 

No. 934—Snow Swirls 

No. 943—Snow Field 


approximately 50 pounds. Covered on all sides with sparkling 
Snowtone. 


Weight 114 lb. ea. Packed six blocks to a carton. 
6 Cartons (36 blocks) or more. $10.50 per carton 
| to 5 Cartons 12.00 per carton 


me 4 Shown on background: Snowtone No. 917—ICICLES 
my 3°x8' sheet $3.00 3°x 24’ roll $8.25 


ORDER NOW FROM YOUR JOBBER 


TIMBERTONE DECORATIVE CO. 
15 West 24th Street New York City 


When ordering specify 
background color desired 





SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY TODAY 









THE REYBURN MFG. CO. INC. 
* DRAMA 16th ST. & INDIANA AVE., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 
* SALES-WINNING UNITS PLEASE SEND MY FREE COPY OF REYBURN'S FALL, PATRIOTIC 
* FASCINATING MURALS AND PANORAMAS AND CHRISTMAS DISPLAY MATERIALS CATALOG FOR 1943. 
% NEW VALANCES AND CORNICE TRIMS NAME 
% LATEST WALT DISNEY CREATIONS ADDRESS 
% MANY TIMELY DISPLAY IDEAS AND SUGGESTIONS CITY STATE 
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-L FLOCK 


Greets the 


I. A. D. and 
N.A.D.1I. 


On This Wartime Occasion 


We have always aimed to 
supply the best flock for 
display use and with your 
cooperation FLOC K-FIN- 
ISHED displays have won 
a wide acceptance among 
advertisers, retailers and 
display manufacturers. This 
has been reflected in our 
growing sales. 

For color and attractive- 
ness FLOCK produces un- 
matched results and at the 
same time is economical 
and profitable to use. 


MYERS-LIPMAN 


WOOL STOCK COMPANY 


Manufacturers Since 1875 


20-26 N. Moore St., New York City 
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EATON Scatter-Grass 


e@You’ll find an unlimited variety of 
uses for Eaton Scatter-Grass in work- 
ing out unusual eye-catching displays. 
Looks like real grass. Scatter it into 
odd-shaped spots, around tree trunks, 
pedestals, stones, etc. Can be reused 
many times. Fire-resistant; mildew- 
proofed. Ask your regular display 
jobber. 
ie 


EATON BROTHERS CORP. 


HAMBURG NEW YORK 

















AIR BRUSH 
CATALOG 


THE WOLD AIR BRUSH 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


2173 North California Ave. 
CHICAGO - - ILLINOIS 


Send for the 


“In 1891 
we 
made 
the first 
one” 
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THE DISPLAY INDUSTRY 
[Continued from page 30] 


make it easy and pleasant to shop. Counter, 
show- and wall-case styling would then be 
worked out by one of the companies doing 
such splendid work in designing and pro- 
ducing modern store equipment in both 
metal and wood. Counters and tables that 
stock (and sell as well) proven sales-makers 
designed not by the “gosh, that’s pretty” 
method, but by exhaustive study of what 
will produce more sales. 

We're now ready for our lighting. Light- 
engineers contributed much to 

shopping our modern 
window lighting particularly, 
great strides have been made, and some 
stores can actually produce theatrical effects 
purely through batteries of properly spotted 
adjustable lights. Lighting can be used to 
paint a new color for each display as the 
windows are changed. 


have 
pleasant in 


ing 
make 
stores. In 


Now, for the many window changes and 


the specialty shop treatments within the 
store, decorative papers and fabrics are 
needed. Never before has there been such 


a wide selection of papers and fabrics styled 
by the big companies who have come to see 
the large market existing in the display 
field. Papers simulating every type of ma- 
terial, and printed with designs and scenes 
ranging from wintry snow scenes to tropical 
lazy-day, sun-drenched beaches—yes, some- 
every and every trim is 
Interesting new weaves and pat- 


thing for season 
available. 
terns in fabrics feature the offerings of the 
woolen and cotton mills, also. 

No modern store would be well equipped 
without items from the decorative 
flower field. Palm trees for winter tropical 
and summer sports windows, cactus for the 
western type clothing windows capitalizing 
on dude ranch popularity, lifelike branches 
of all types of trees for spring, summer and 
fall settings. These are just a few of the 
countless props so cleverly designed and 
executed by this essential part of the display 
industry. 

While we don’t wish to poke any fun at 
our earlier manufacturers of apparel man- 
nequins and forms, we can't help a smile 
when we look at the illustrations of the 
mannequins of yesteryear. Maybe the ghosts 
of some of our earliest might 
think we're a pretty funny looking lot of 
people ourselves, but let’s believe, at least, 
that here we have definitely accomplished 
much. First of all, no progressive store 
would skimp on buying and using apparel 
forms of all types. We need them for this 
store and this is what is available: We 
can buy mannequins simulating lovely ladies 
of the smart cocktail sweet young un- 
sophisticated mother career gals, 
youngsters from “two-to-teens,” dowagers, 
matrons, junior misses ready for the next 
Junior League prom or charity drive, and 
last, but not least, “he-men” guys that are 
young and handsome, or fat and 40, and 
will keep the size 36's or the 44-shorts mov- 
ing, and moving fast. They are all lifelike 
and they are posed as human beings actually 


many 


designers 


Set, 


types, 


look. They're durable, properly propor- 
tioned to show clothes as we like to look 
ourselves. They sit, bend at the waist, 


knees, elbows, wrists, and the gadgets that 
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permit all this flexibility actually work. 
Furthermore, they won't melt in a hot win- 
dow on a July day and can be bought in 
price ranges from $49.50 to $175 each, to fit 
anyone’s pocketbook. A mannequin in the 
old days cost $250. Now, to go a step fur- 
ther, the manufacturers have dissected these 
bodies into display forms for all types of 
wearing accessories such as sweaters, gir- 
dles, brassieres, millinery, shoes, hosiery, 
slacks and ad infinitum. Wherever you look 
in this store we're outfitting you'll see gar- 
ments appealingly presented in three dimen- 
sions on attractive forms. That’s what sells 


goods. Incidentally, you can buy them in 
papier mache, composition (a tough-like 
plaster mixture reinforced with burlap), 


rubber, or even plastic. 

Now come the bread and butter items of 
this display program — display fixtures. 
You've got to have them, and if you don’t 
think they’re needed and believe in syndicate 
type merchandising, just take a peek into 
a newly opened “dime store.” There are 
just two kinds of fixtures, those for the hard 
and those for the soft lines. It has 
been difficult to beat metal in fixtures to 
display hard lines like saws, hammers, cook- 
ing utensils, etc., because of its durability; 
but wood, plastic, composition, glass, and 
metal, too, have contributed great variety, 
practicability, and beauty to the more dressy 
types mostly in demand in the better stores. 
The improvements in this type of display in 
metal have been principally finish and styl- 
ing. In the old days the idea was to buy a 
fixture that would show everything from a 
set of drinking glasses to a new wig for 
Aunt Harriet. Now, if you want a fixture 
for rolls wire, ribbons, hatchets, 
lingerie, or shoes, there is one on the market 
that’s been styled for just that purpose and 
that alone specialized display that says 
“Here it is, take it away.” In the better 
fixtures, simple, modern lines that don’t fea- 
ture the fixtures, but focus the customer’s 
attention on the itself, have 


lines 


of screen 


merchandise 
been demanded for some years past. Beauti- 
ful combinations of plastic, metal and wood 
—composition and glass—etc., in pleasing 
modern colors and styled to show, on one 
display, ensembles of related merchandise, 
are helping stores do a better display job. 
Needless to say, your store won't suffer for 
lack of attractive, practical fixtures for 
every type of merchandise. In passing, we 
might comment on the improvements in 
pricing equipment, that is, the 
streamlined channel frame for show 
available in all standard sizes. 

We now have a_ pretty’ thoroughly 
equipped store, but you can still enjoy one 
or more of the lifelike mechanical displays 
that are offered by several manufacturers. 
Almost any” kind desire to attract 
greater attention to your windows or spe- 
cialty departments in the store, from a baby 
in a play-pen to a roly-poly Santa Claus, is 
yours for the asking. Many of them, often- 
times synchronized with sound, have put 
over promotions that would have been ordi- 
nary events with more conventional displays. 


one-piece 
cards 


you 


Now let's see what display has done to 
help the manufacturers with a_ nationally 
known trade name, whose goods are sold in 
your or else store. We have 
first the itinerant displays, styled and cre- 


someone's 


eae 
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ated by firms of display experts who most 
effectively and appealingly dramatize a 
single product. With all their skill and 
ability to design a window setting that will 
make you really want to buy the product 
displayed, it is commonplace for the manu- 
facturer to induce the large department 
store to give a week in a particular window 
to this single product display. After a week 
in one store it is speedily and efficiently 
sent on to the next store on the list, until 
the country is thoroughly covered. It ties 
in with the manufacturer's national adver- 
tising campaign, gives him a special break 
on some busy street where the many 
passersby can view his goods without com- 
petition. The display he can buy for this 
purpose is usually far superior to any the 
local displaymen can afford, and both the 
manutacturer and store alike have profited 
greatly from this splendid service. 

In the field of lithography we find that 
new improved color printing methods are 
producing countless beautiful displays that 
manutacturers can buy at low prices in 
large quantities and actually give to their 
Efficient display service organiza- 
tions stand ready to distribute and, as often 
as desired, install new displays in stores ot 


dealers. 


all classes. Manufacturers in metal, plaster, 
glass and wood also create displays for this 
field and have contributed much to moving 
America’s goods across the sales counters. 

Enough said about our products and serv- 
ices. A word about why these products and 
services will expand and grow from year 
What selling medium can claim 
to reach 4,375 passersby per week in a town 
of 10,000 people right at the point-of-sale ? 
This circulation is larger than the seating 


to vear. 


capacity of the largest theatre in town. 
What medium can say that it influenced 75 
per cent of the shoppers in a store to admit 
that 42 per cent of all their purchases were 
made as a result of display, which means 
that a total of 31% per cent of all the sales 
made in the store resulted from display? 
These figures are not guesses. They are 
taken from an actual survey conducted by 
one of America’s well-known corporations. 
It is because display has proven itself that 
our retailers now have confidence in their 
ability to overcome the lack of store per- 
sonnel through a rearrangement to. self- 
selection merchandising.  Self-selection is 
nothing more than the utilization of display 
to a higher degree than ever before. 

Yes, we have an industry that has pro- 
gressed. The extent to which it will further 
develop few of us can probably visualize, 
but if we keep in step with changes in mer- 
chandise, changes in materials, and con- 
stantly forge ahead, never repeating the 
mistakes of the past, we shall, forty vears 
trom today, be able to point backwards with 
as much pride in our accomplishments as 
we now do over the past forty-year period. 

Display has come of age and has taken 
its place among the great merchandising 
media of the day. We in the display indus- 
try are proud to have the privilege of work- 
ing closely with those in the display profes- 
sion who utilize our manufactured articles, 
and we pledge ourselves to an even greater 
understanding of the retailers’ problems and 
loser cooperation with his display depart- 
ment. 
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But in the meantime, drop in and see us when you 
are in New York for Display Market Week, June 
21-25, or whenever you are in town. 
regarding your display needs. 
stocks of many scarce display items, as well as com- 
plete lines of new items made from non-critical 
. Mannequins . . 
Plastic and Wood Novelties . 


materials .. 


all sorts. 


NEW YORK DISPLAY MARKET WEEK, 


Nat Siegel 


37th Street 


lohty Disappointed 


Yes, we are really disappointed that we will not get 
to meet all our good friends at the usual |. A. D. 
convention this year. 
roads are busy carrying men and materiel to get it 
over with quicker. We can help out by waiting for 
our conventions until the Victory is won. 


But this is war, and the rail- 


Or write us 


We have large 


. Display Fixtures .. . 
.. New Creations of 


JUNE 21-25 


New York City 























VICTORY STARS 


For Merchandise Displayers . . . For 
Victory Displays . . . For Christmas and 
General Use 


SIZES $ With Shelves, $9.50 

3 FOR 8 $30 Doz., 4 Ea. Size 
RED—WHITE—BLUE Solid Colors 
or any combination of above colors 


Very rigid construction . . . all die cut. . 
uniform and accurate. Sturdy reinforced fibre 


board with 100% washable baked-enamel finish. 


NU-display specialty co. 


R-3 harmont ave., canton, ohio 
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J. Perry Smith Joins 
Old King Cole 

J. Perry Smith, formerly in charge of the 
window and interior display departments in 






the home office of Montgomery Ward & Co., 
, J 
—Perry Smith— 
Chicago. has joined Old King Cole, Ince.., 


Canton, Ohio. He will direct the research 


and planning necessary tor postwar resump- 


tion of display production. 


“Smith's long and actual working expe- 
rience in window display, interior merchan 
dising design and color science, together 
vith the engineering experience we have 


acquired through the manufacture of pre- 
cision war materials, will give Old King 
Cole, Inc., impetus for the most effective 
display use of the many new processes and 


materials that are now being brought into 


use,” the company states, adding, “immedi- 


ately after the war, Smith will merchandise 


the finest and most diversified line of man- 
nequins, displays, and display equipment we 


have ever had_ the pleasure of showing in 


our fifty vears in display.’ 


Displayman Introduces 
Novel "Warchids" 

\ great deal ot 
newspaper publicity 
Robert 


Company, la 


interest and considerable 


resulted trom a recent 
LL. Barbey for The 


Porte, Ind. The 


bridal display by 


Boston Store 


bride bore a large bouquet of calla liltes 
and “warchids’—the latter being pink Wat 
Savings Stamps in great profusion. A show 
er of ribbons tied with stamps completed 


\long the 


sprinkled additional 


the arrangement of the bouquet 


white aisle cloth were 


petals. The bride's 


houquets 


Stamps to represent rose 


attendants each carried “warehid” 


and the bride’s mother wore a corsage of the 
stamps 

Barbe, hopes to see the “warchid” idea 
for weddings adopted nationally as a new 


outlet for the sale of Wat 


Savings Stamps 


"Displayettes'’ Offered 
In Portable Kit 


Phe Metal Displays Company, 30> North 
LaSalle street, Chicago, has announced a 
special handy kit of the firm’s “King Pins” 
and “Displavettes” — shelf clips, bin clips, 


table card holders, hangers and easels of 
non-priority metal. The kit 
by 10 by 4 inches, has two partitioned sec 


cOov- 


measures 7 


tions, card pocket, and is attractively 
ered. It contains 316 units of ten types of 
available 


Complete details are 


holders 
from the address given above. 
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Reichel Distributes 
10,000 Displays 
To assist in the crive for blood 
Reichel Laboratories, Philadelphia, recently 
initiated a drive in thirty-three centers in 
which blood have been 
established. The promotion consists of 10,000 
displays, distributed through Win- 
New York City, and 
pockets containing 


ar Mors, 


receiving stations 
window 


cow A‘lvertising, Ine., 


counter cards carrying 
Information on the need for blood plasma 
The 


display itself shows a wounded soldier being 


and how each person can contribute. 


given plasma from a unit suspended on his 
up-ended rifle. 


School Includes Display 

In Summer Course 
Window 

taught at the 


will be one of the sub- 

\Ibright Art School's 
course beginning June 28, it is an- 
Philip C. Elliott, director of 
the Buffalo organization. The courses are 
with 


display 
jects 
summet 
nounced by 
designed to cooperate local retailers 
to help solve the personnel problem of mer- 
chants. 
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Cartoonists’ War Show 
Goes On Display 

On June 1 in New York City 
drawings by well-known magazine cartoon- 
ists were placed on display at 535 Fifth ave- 
nue, under the direction of The American 
Society of Magazine Cartoonists and spon- 
sored by the Office of War Information. The 
show is devoted to “absenteeism.” About the 
first of July the display will be broken up 
into tour the major war 
plants in all sections of the country. 


some 500 


“roadshows” to 


Pittsburgh Firm Cuts Down 
Size Of Windows 

Due to decreased display personnel, Boges 
& Buhl, Pittsburgh, has cut down the size 
of nine ot the 
by painting over the glass so that each win- 
shadow-box 


store’s side-street windows 


dow now is in the form of a 
only 3 feet square. Thus small displays only 
but they have 


and easily 


are possible in these windows, 
the advantage of being quickly 
installed. 


By TONY BRINKER 









TARTS FUNNY. 
THEY WERE 
BITING HERE 





GRossies... BOWLING , FISHING AT 

HIS WISCONSIN COTTAGE... Is 
A TABLE TENNIS SHARK, AND LIKES 
40 PLAY GOLF 





\ GET MY DYNAMICY’ SS 
Bovy RayTHM | 7/2 


EORGE \s 55 YEARS OLD, 


uT ACTS AND THINKS As 
iF WE WERE 37 — 


TARTED IN DISPLAY AT CARSON 
PIRIE SCOTT & CO., 38 YEARS AGO... 
WORKED THERE FOR NEARLY S YEARS... 
WE HAS BEEN IN CHARGE OF DISPLAY 
FOR THE REPUBLIC BUILDING FOR 
29 YEARS... JOINED THE 1.A-D. IN 
1913 AND 1S STILL A MEMBER — 


_, GEORGE L. 






DISPLAY DIRECTOR, 


REPUBLIC STORES, 
CHICAGO 


CLUS... 
SHOP OWNERS IN THE REPUBLIC BUILDING... 













Ny 
OMETIMES CALLED THE SAGE OF STATE STREET”... 
WE 1S PAST PRESIDENT OF THE CHICAGO DISPLAY 
IN ADDITION 10 DIRECTING DISPLAY, HE Is 
ALSO GOOD- WILL AMBASSADOR AMONG THE MANY 
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Display Industry Representatives 
Hear District Attorney 


The Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, 
was the scene of a dinner sponsored by the 
United Jewish Appeal on May 19 in honor 
of Joseph Maharam and Alfred Graze. Play- 
ing host to over 100 members of the display 
field and sign industry, U. J. A. more than 
doubled the amount contributed last vear to 


4 support Jews in bondage throughout the 
world. The enthusiastic interest and. stir- 
ring response was brought on in part by a 


most eloquent address made by Eleazat 
Lipsky, assistant district attorney of New 
York, who urged the members present to 
awaken to the great need for the cause’s 
support and gave a brief outline of the 
history of Jewish relief. Lipsky pointed 
sut that people must not be blinded, because 

the recent wave of optimism sweeping 
the country, to the great burden yet to be 
carried in an effort to rescue thousands of 
lews all over Europe. 

Following Lipsky’s inspiring speech a 
scroll was presented by Murray Goldsmith 
as chairman of the display division to Jos- 
eph Maharam tor his philanthropic endeay 
ors in this drive. A similar scroll was pre 
sented by Jacob Nedelman as chairman of 
the signs and supplies division to Alfred 
(raze. 

The committee responsible for the suc 
cessful outcome of this affair were the fol 
lowing: Morris Cassin, Charles Fischler, 
Dave Goldstein, Ernest G. Clarke, Al 
Fleischman, Isidor Kramer, Arthur Cohen, 
Martin Fleischman, S. Langsner, Harry 
Coopersmith, E. Freund, Leslie Levi, Bel- 
mont Corn, Jr., Alex Gold, Aaron Lieber- 
farb, EK. Edelman, Nathan Glantz, Sidney P. 
Lipkins, Herman J. Finkelstein, Herman 
Goldsmith, H. Magid, Arthur Maharam, 
Harry Pargament, Jacob Starr, Samuel Ma- 
haram, Harry Patchen, V. W. Sebastian, 
\lbert Marmon, Ed Rabbin, Albert A. Sentt, 
George Messer, Moe Rosen, Michael Siegel, 
Svd Messer, Sam R. Rosenberg, Benjamin 
Strauss, Harry Nadler, Irving Sachs, Al 
Ulano, Max Perlis, Carl I. Samuels, Joe 
Ulano, Herbert Wertheimer. 


Marine Corps Display 


Available Free 
\ specially designed Marine Corps dis 
play which tells a complete, comprehensive 
v of the history and accomplishments of 
“leathernecks” 1s being made available 
e to department stores by Publicity Fea 
es, Inc., 11 West 42nd street, New York 
City. The display, third in a series of Vie 
Center displays leased without charge 
\ Publicity Features, consists of a full- 
ed cutout of a marine in dress unitorm, 
s well as cutouts of marines in battle dress, 
fllers, in summer and winter unitorms, 
Descriptions of uniforms and insignia 
given in a side panel. Special material 
women Marine Reserves is also available 

nh request. 

\ few remaining open dates still exist 
r the Dutch exhibit, “No Surrender,” and 
Poland Fights On,” official war exhibits of 
respective governments. Both exhibits 
he obtained at no charge through Pub- 
Features 
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ABACOT DISPLAYS, Inc. - 
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SCULP-TU-ROLL 
STONE and BRICK 
Full — ee as 
natural as stone and mor- 


tar. Do not confuse with 
printed or painted designs. 


28'"' Wide — 20' Long 
*5.95 Roll 


OTHER SCULP-TU-ROLLS 


OAK BARK 
BIRCH BARK 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


ILLUSTRATING QUILTFOILS, PK CUTOUT VALANCES, CORRU- 
GATED PAPERS, EDGINGS AND OTHER EASY-TO-USE MATERIALS 
Visit Our Showroom While in New York 


Ali Our Products Originated and Manufactured in Our Own Plant 





18 East 16th St. - New York, N. Y. 








Greetings 


to the 


|. A. D. and N. A. D. I. 


Walter E. Zemitzsch 


DECORATING COMPANY 


Destgners —- Manufacturers 
Displays and Exhibits 
Specialists in Chain Store 
Display Requirements 


1627 WASHINGTON AVE. ST. LOUIS 


USE MORE PATRIOTIC DISPLAYS 
TO SPEED THE FINAL VICTORY! 

























Get ahead of 
Delays... 






Shortages! 


Be sure that your Fall and 
Christmas windows are 
going to be as attractive 
as ever by planning and 


buying EARLY. 













In a spirit of coopera- 
tion we have sped to 
completion our FALL and 
CHRISTMAS Displays 


and Decorations. 









We proudly present this 
line which represents an 






outstanding accomplish- 
ment ... refreshingly dif- 
ferent . . . smart... 
chock-full of eye-appeal. 








We look forward to 
greeting you at our 
Showrooms 
during 
NEW YORK DISPLAY 

MARKET WEEK 


June 21st to 25th 
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SERVICING THE SELF-SELECTION 
STORE 


[Continued from page 56] 


them to “Serve Yourself And Save” and 
“Take Your Selections To The Wrapping 
Counter,” etc., must be prominently dis- 
played. 

Departments requiring more servicing 


than any others are the ones featuring so- 
called “soft lines” such as men’s shorts and 
shirts, pajamas, underwear, sweaters, and 
women’s slips, gowns, pajamas, and lingerie. 
Such articles are usually shown just as they 
come from the manufacturer, neatly folded 
and placed on counters which have been 
divided into bins for This presents 
a very attractive arrangement the first thing 
in the morning when the store opens for 
business, but it is not long until the women 
shoppers have raised their customary havoc 
with it by unfolding garments, turning them 
wrong side out, and not too infrequently 
tossing them in the same condition on the 
counter. Unfortunately we can not change 
the shopping habits of women. We can, 
however, avoid some of this disorder by fea- 
turing attractive displays with the counter 
stock. displaying above the counter 
several samples or a single sample of each 
item, the customer will be able to inspect 
the merchandise at a better advantage and 
in many eliminate the necessity of 
handling the stock except for selecting size 
or color. An example of this is shown in 
the photograph of boys’ military caps ac- 
In this case one of 


sizes. 


By 


cases 


companying this article. 
each style hat or cap is displayed on the 
heads directly above the bin in which the 
The only thing necessary 
to select the 


stock is carried. 
the 
wanted. 
Another photograph shows a display for 
men’s ties. One of each color and pattern 
is shown on the sloping section of the unit 
and duplicates are displayed on the hang- 
ing each The ties on the 
sloping section are presented at a_ better 
angle for displaying the colors and patterns. 
They are clamped to the rear to prevent 
them being removed, although they easily can 
be with the aid of a salesperson should a 
certain tie displayed in this position be sold. 
Men's shorts and shirts also lend them- 
selves readily to this type of display, that is, 
above the counter on which the binned stock 
is displayed. A garment displayed on a form 
will show the customer the fit, styling and 
other quality features, making it unnecessary 
to unfold garments to check these points. 
Some stores have solved the servicing prob- 
lem still further by displaying more ready- 
to-wear articles on racks and in wall cases 
where they can be easily examined by the 
customer. Sweaters, for example, are usually 
shown folded and on counters, divided into 
glass for By displaying these 
on garment racks with size dividers, as in 
the illustration, the selection is simplified 
for the customer and the stock is always in 
a presentable condition for the next shopper. 
An outstanding example of how this tech- 
nique has been successfully applied for 
many years is Kline’s Store on Union 
square, New York City. Some customers 
not always return a garment to its 
proper place on the rack, but correcting 
this is a simple task compared to straight- 


for customer do is size 


bars on side. 


bins sizes. 


may 
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ening out a counter heaped high with dis- 
arranged garments. 

The “hanging-up” method of display can 
also apply to many articles in ready-to-wear, 
which are usually shown on counters: in- 
fants’ and children’s wear, women’s slips, 
gowns, and the like. 


During recent years many men’s stores 
and men’s sections in department stores 
have used trouser racks instead of the old 


method of piling them on tables and coun- 
ters. As the trousers, or slacks, are ar- 
ranged by size, and because patterns and 
fabric quality are so readily seen, it is a 
simple matter for the customer to remove 
his choice without the aid of a salesperson, 
and the display is always in order. 

One of America’s large department stores 
is already meeting the shortage-of-help 
problem by simplifying as much as possible 
the selection of merchandise by its cus- 
tomers. Like most leading department stores 
they have built their reputation on efficient 
service and until forced to otherwise 
will continue to furnish adequate sales help. 
However, with the ever-increasing shortage 
of sales personnel, something has had to be 
done to make this possible. Saving of time 
for the customer as well as the salesperson 
was the answer. To do this they have com- 
pletely reclassified their stock, grouping as 
far as possible the different lines by size 
rather than by price, quality, etc. This has 
made it possible for a customer to look in 
but one place for the article she has in 
mind. For example, if she wanted a 54-by- 
54-inch tablecloth directed to one 
counter or group of counters where all the 
54-by-54-inch tablecloths are displayed, re- 
gardless of price, color or quality. This 
same idea is carried out throughout all de- 
partments where possible. Men’s hose are 
shown on counter tops in glass bins divided 
by size only. The customer locates his size 
and then makes his selection, although there 
be several different price lines shown 

bin. The whole scheme has 
increased on the higher 


do 


she is 


may 
in the 
resulted in 
priced lines. 

Ribbons are shown in shallow showcases 
with the merchandise right up against the 
glass where the customer can it, and 
classified by quality—all of the satins in one 
showcase, taffetas in another, etc.—and are 
then grouped by color. When a woman buys 
ribbon she has a definite color in mind. 
With this system can go to but 
place in the store and see in one group all 
the ribbons in that particular color. It is 
then only a question of width. 

In the ready-to-wear department, gar- 
ments are displayed on racks with size di- 
viders for keeping the sizes separate, or in 
some Cases a single size is shown on a rack; 
however, there is no division of price—all 
prices are shown on the same rack. The 
same idea is used for infants’ and children’s 
wear. Some the latter, however, are 
shown flat on counter tops, divided by size 
only. There was one point that came up 
in making a change of this kind, and that 
was what to do about their own brand mer- 
chandise, which has always been featured in 
window and interior displays as well as 
advertising. They solved this problem by 
using an over-counter display unit on coun- 
ters where the lines were displayed in bins, 
on which an attractive display of their own 


same 
sales 


see 


she one 





of 











. 
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brand is featured. The counter may contain 
many other brands and price lines, but this 
display made their own brand stand out 
above the others. 

One of the most important functions of 
this method of classification of merchan- 
dise is the complete elimination of out-of- 
sight stock. Either a sample or actual dis- 
played stock of everything in the store is 
out where it can be seen and examined. 
Operating under the old plan, many items 
in the store were never seen and conse- 
quently never sold unless asked for by the 
customer. It was then for the 
salesperson to open numerous boxes to show 
the different colors, sizes and qualities. The 
simplified selection idea as used by this 
store makes it possible for the customer to 
make his or her own selection in a great 
many cases without any aid from a sales- 
person. 

As previously mentioned, servicing an 
operation of this kind is most important. 
As items are sold out they must be replaced 
at once. As the understock or reserve is 
usually near by it is a simple job, for as 
long as a salesperson is necessary to com- 
plete each sales transaction the shortage is 
discovered at once. 

While this particular illustration is not a 
100 per cent self-selection plan, it certainly 
is considerably nearer that plan should it 
be necessary to go to complete self-selection 
due to shortage of help in the days to come. 

Self-service is undoubtedly the answer to 
the shortage-of-help problem, although some 
help in a lesser degree is still needed to 


necessary 


keep things in order and counters well filled 
The interesting thing is 
that under this new idea sales are made 
from merchandise on display. The old 
chromo sign, “If You Don’t See What You 
Want—Ask For It,” does not have a place 
in this modern scheme of retail selling. 


with merchandise. 


Timely Service Issues 
New Catalogue 

\ new display catalogue, featuring August 
fur and furniture promotions, back-to-school 
and campus events and fall openings, has 
just been released by Timely Service, 46 
Walker street, New York. Also included 
in the brochure are patriotic displays (fea- 
turing the nationwide “Women at Work” 
drive scheduled for September) and depart- 
mental promotional material. Copies can be 
obtained by writing to the above address. 


Television Forecast 


For Windows 


\ hint of things to come is seen in an 
advertisement for Farnsworth Television in 
the May 31 Life. The art work 
shows a fashion model before a group of 


issue of 


people, with four reproductions of the figure 
in four miniature windows below. 
part: “A fashion 
eighth floor salon—and in four street win- 
dows at the same time! This is not a store 
managers dream, but one that television 
will serve, once the war is won. It is not at 
ll impossible that television equipment of 
many kinds will be developed for special 
nd important factories, 
trains, schools 


The copy 


reads, in show in the 


uses in_ stores, 


as well as homes.” 
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Where to Go... To See 
Ant Products 





CHICAGO 


THE FIXTURE MART, Inc. 
314 Jackson 
Blvd., West \ 


Glass Block 


Displayers 


NEW YORK 
THE L. J. CHARROT COMPANY, Inc 
36-38 West 37th Street 


ALLIED DISPLAY MATERIALS, Inc. 
65 Madison Avenue 





FOR YOUR LOCAL DISTRIBUTOR'S NAME 
WRITE TO 


The Art Products Co. 


LAFAYETTE BLDG. 


— DETROIT, MICH. 








at lowest 


Mannequins 
Fixtures 
Forms 
Stands 
Racks 


Show Cases 
Wood Chairs 








CHICAG 


FIXTURE MART is a different type of display house. 
It is organized to distribute every kind of display unit 
market 
products of 
Here you have the benefit of wide selection of the pop- 
ular display lines under one roof. In these difficult 
times you can do your display shopping with confidence 
and with full assurance of quality goods shipped direct 
to you from reputable manufacturers. 


WE HANDLE THESE LINES 


Millinery Heads 


Write us regarding your 


DISPLAY 
REQUIREMENTS 


or visit our showrooms during 


CHICAGO 
DISPLAY MARKET 
WEEK—July 6-10 


The Fixture Mart, Inc. 


WELCOMES 
YOU! 


prices, providing a choice of the 
many well known display manufacturers. 


Dress Covers 
Spot Lights 
Reflector Lamps 


Display Tables 
Mirrors 

Build Ups 

Wood Letters 
Hangers 

Display Novelties 
Pedestals 
Jewelry Displays 





314 W. Jackson Boulevard 
CHMICAGEe, tet. 
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Yes, But... 


Yes, | agree. Our industry is different in 
nany respects, but any differences should 
end with the Us of the product, or the 
thinking of the people who create and manu 
racture it 

So far as a business is concerned, or the 
industry relationships are involved, ours is 
no different from a multitude of others and 
should be founded on established business 
practices Phe goal of every individual in 
the industry should be to make display the 
ereatest selling medium. The value of dis- 
play is acknowledged by all, but the failure 
to achieve the common goal lies in the fact 
that the industry, as a completely integrated 
unit, is not striving with a common thought 

\n idea is priceless! There is strength 
in organization! These two statements no 
one can deny. The basic concept of display 
s ideas 

Phe displayman is dependent upon his 
» build each story he 


ideas and ingenuity t 
tells. The manufacturer must use similar 
vision to produce the 
ideas and an equal de- 
gree ol ingenuity to 
make his product versa- 
satile. [I am firmly con 
vinced there is no short- 
age of ideas or ingenu- 
itv in the display field! 
However, many of us 
feel that we lack the 





firmness and stability of organization, which 
would make the industry as strong or as 
well organized as it should he. 

It is true, we have the International As 
sociation of Display and the National Asso- 
ciation of Display Industries, both of which 
have made tremendous strides in the direc- 
tion of industry stabilitv. The I. A. D. has 
done a good job of organizing the display 
men into a well-contained unit and, as a 
body, has made displaymen conscious of 
their work and has elevated their level to 
the position of importance they deserve 

The N. A. D. L., being a young organiza 
tion, has not had the opportunity to do 
more than take an initial step. Those of 
us who are interested in this association are 
trving to build a unit which will definitely 
contribute to the industry and will create 
for it the position of importance which the 
industry deserves alongside other manutac 
turing groups. 

Both of these associations are necessary 
foundation stones leading to the develop 
an effective industry. Without 
either one of them, we 
can not develop as we 
should. It 1s up to each 
individuals, 


ment ot 


ot us as 
and each unit or group, 
whether manufacturer or 
displayman, to work to- 





gether to make the dis 
play industry an impor- 





By ALVIN MENDLE, President 
American Fixture & Mfg. Co., St. Louis 


tant one among American enterprises. With- 
out this cooperation, we can not grow, we 
can not develop our industry, nor can we 
get the proper recognition. 

In the section of this issue of DISPLAY 
WORLD which has been devoted to the 
N. A. D. L., a number of manufacturers have 
given their opinions about displays of the 
future. These are mainly along the concept 
of direct display. How about the organiza- 
tion of display in the future? What will be 
the outcome of the transition stage we are 
now experiencing? What about the manu- 
facturer-jobber and seller-user relations ? 
Will they be founded on sound policies ? 
Unless they are, there will be no industry. 

The display industry has passed through 
various stages, as have all other industrial 
eroups. We can even say that display sell- 
ing was at one time along the pattern of the 
old medicine man and his patent medicine 
shows. We have, of 
course, advanced beyond 
that stage but have not 
as vet achieved a smooth 
functioning industry- 
wide program which is 
essential to our future 
success. We know that 
this can not be done by 
one group, or one meeting, or by one stroke 
of the pen; nor can it be done by a few peo- 
ple making attempts toward perfection. Of 
necessity, it must be a gradual evolution 
where all concerned are working toward a 
final conclusion. Though the ultimate goal 
may change from time to time, the essential 
features must be the uniformity of action 
which all pursue. 

In normal times we, too, have our grem- 
lins. We might say that the gremlins of 
display are the various pressure groups 
which try to make their function in display 
the most important. If we consider the dis- 
playman with his constant demands for 
newer and distinctive units, exerting all the 
pressure he can; the manutacturers exerting 
the force of their weight, and the = store 
executives bringing pressure on both groups 
to produce displays which sell, we can then 
think of the industry as a large rubber ball. 
This rubber ball must 
be capable of withstand- 
ing all these forces 
without bursting. It is 
up to the industry as a 
group to be tougher 
than all of these pres- 
sure groups and deter- 





mined to proceed along 
sound — principles to 
grow, Cespite the individual whim of any 
particular faction. 

With world conditions as we all know 
them; with manutacturers of display equip- 
ment devoting all the effort they can to the 
war program; with the manpower conditions 


as they exist, and numerous other problems ; 
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and with all the ramifications of them that 
can be mentioned, the industry as we have 
known it is literally fighting for its exist- 
ence. It is always in times like these when 
the problems are common to many in the 
group, and when the life of the group as 
a whole is at stake, that we find more or- 
ganizations working together. Now, if ever, 
is the time tor the industry to entrench it- 
self in the minds of all other business men 
as a sound, functioning group. 


Advertising Companies 
Effect Merger 

On June 1 the West Viriginia Advertising 
Company, Inc., and Bobbett Advertising 
Service were merged and will be known in 
future as the Bobbett Advertising Service, 
Inc. The location ot the company is Hunt- 
ington. W. Va. Included in the firm's activi- 
ties is the installation of window displays. 


Detroit Display Firm 
Quits Business 

The firm of Arthur F. Hoerauf & Co., 
Detroit, has announced its intention of go- 
ing out of business as of June 30. The com- 
pany, located at 525 Woodward avenue, has 
for many years specialized in display, sign, 
and pictorial supplies. 


Live Models Appear 
In Summer Atmosphere 

The charm of live models in a window 
display was exemplified once more in a re- 
cent setting used by Gimbel's, New York 
City. Appearing four times a day for an 
hour each time, the models are clad in swim 
suits; the window features a pool, deck 
chairs and the other items necessary for a 
country club atmosphere. The models spend 
their time playing rummy, knitting, and 
pitching horseshoes. The display, by Luke 
Maletich, will remain in for two weeks. 








DISPLAY GREETINGS FROM 
NEW ZEALAND 


A message of greetings from C. H. 
Andrews, display factor of Welling- 
ton, New Zealand, has become a fixed 
custom of the annual International 
Association of Display convention, 
and this year is no exception. The 
radiogram received by DISPLAY 
WORLD reads as follows: “Greetings 
to United States displaymen from 
New Zealand on the occasion of your 
‘Convention-in-Print,’ and congratu- 
lations on the success of your Victory 
Display Committee program.” 

Andrews plans on visiting the Unit- 
ed States as soon as possible after the 
war. At present he is New Zealand 
distributor for numerous American 
display materials and equipment. 











AR AA 
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TODAY'S RETAILING JOB 
[Continued from page 40] 

up in order to remain attractive. Sometimes, 
perhaps, a bit of plastic surgery may be 
necessary—face lifting, we might call it. 
Displays must be appetizing, fresh, and eye- 
appealing. We must show a fighting, work- 
ing, victorious spirit. There can not, nay, 
dare not, be any let-down. We can not be 
content to float with the current, or rest on 
our oars. We must swim, and pull, and 
fight! Fear has no place in the retail dis- 
play picture. We may not permit ourselves 
the luxury of being atraid of anything or 
anybody. We know what we are up against 


now. We are inclined to believe things 
may get worse. But we can not be “Sitting 
Bulls.” There seems to be a defeatist atti- 


tude here and there in the merchandising 
picture, an inclination to sit on our haunches 
because we may have been wounded in some 
classifications, but display can find many 
things which will change the picture from 
passive acceptance to waiting watchfulness. 

A tew years ago “self-selection” in a 
modern department store would have gotten 
a Bronx cheer. Yet, in these days of man- 
power shortages, in order to give our cus- 
tomers a reasonable approach to the fine 
service to which we have educated them, 
self-selection 1s a positive must. Many de- 
partments and segments of departments will 
have to be completely rearranged to enable 
us to help our customers help themselves. 
This is a subject on which volumes could be 
written. It is one to which serious thought 
and immediate action should be given. 

The sign display task is tremendous in 
its scope. It is important. In tact, without 
the proper signs, with “catch lines” and 
facts which will sell goods, much of the 
potential value of display is lost. 

We used to speak of “interrupting ideas” 

. something which would interrupt, cause 
the pulse to beat a bit more rapidly, and 
stop ‘em short. This still holds true. Let's 
interrupt them. Let's stop them. Let's re- 
feet our own enthusiasm in our merchandise 
lisplays. Let's do an outstanding job with 
material at hand. Folks won't quibble. 
Patriotism runs high, and they won't be too 
critical if this, that, or the other may be a 


lacking. There is a war being fought, 
and they know it. But, war or no war, dis- 
play can do wonderful things with whatever 
t may have to do it with... be it much o1 
little 
Let's brighten the drab. A beautiful but- 
terfly emerges from an ugly chrysalis. Let's 
mbellish, and transtorm wherever we can. 

t's be original. Let's be leaders. When 

hit upon a good idea, let's follow 
rough, and hammer it home with ten- 
nny nails (which, incidentally, I am told, 
re rather scarce these days). Plan con- 
sistently, and keep plugging. We'll get the 
sults we are looking for. 

Display is as many sided as a centipede 
legs. It must appeal to all five senses, 
d, perhaps, that sixth sense possessed by 
artime shoppers these hectic days. So, 
t's get out our palettes, mix the pigments 

soften the paint brushes, and sharpen 
artists’ pencils as well as our own wits 
lisplaymen and fellow merchants; we'll 
ed all of this, and more, to keep pace with 
is ever-changing chameleon of retail dis- 
thution—display. 


SiTFPLAY Were 
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Dazian's First Store in New York City 


A WAR IS NOTHING 
NEW to Dazian’s. Dur- 
ing 100 years on the 
American scene, we have 
joined our nation in war 
on five occasions, each 
time coming through to 
enjoy the privileges for 
which we fought. 
Through the stages of 
progress and depression, 


we have been aware of 


a truth which has become a tradition on which we base our right to 
continue ... our Customer is a friend and we must treat him as such. 

If the customer comes first, he does so in wartime as well as in 
peace. We are proud to say that we have been able to keep faith 
with our customers. We have supplied them with their needs where- 
ever possible, and have made it a point to maintain Dazian’s 
standards and to approximate, as closely as we could, the same 
service that we have tendered our customers for the past century. 

There is no priority on faithfulness! We expect to be serving 
you long after the Axis has taken to its heels; and until then, we 


remain to serve you to the best of our ability. 


1A N'S. INC. 


.. Mow. in our Second Century 


ST. LOUIS: 920 CENTURY BLDG. 
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Papers 





Boards 


Fibres 


* 


x * 


Laminators 


WE’VE GONE TO WAR 


. . . but we'll be back when it's all over, ready to 
again serve you with... 


New and Better Display Materials 


NOW SERVING WAR INDUSTRIES AND ESSENTIAL CIVILIAN NEEDS 


GREGGORY, INC 


2929 S. WABASH AVE. 


ey CHICAGO, ILL. 


Distinctive Displays 
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It's Up To The Women 


By MARY BROSNAN 
Mary Brosnan Studios, New York City 


So swiftly have events moved this past 
year, and women with them, that I doubt 
if today the Ladies Home Journal would 
find it necessary to warn the advertising 
world to “Never Underestimate the Power 
of a Woman.” No more does the merchan- 
dising world by now need to be exhorted not 
to underestimate the power of mannequins 
in selling women’s fashions. Women, and 
the mannequins created in their image, have 
both won their laurels by topnotch perform- 


ance. 





—Mary Brosnan— 


In display, it’s no longer a question of 
whether to use mannequins, but of where to 
get the very best. And with the creators of 
these super-saleswomen, the worry for some 
time has been how to meet the demand for 
perfection. So well have they done it, how- 
ever, that most people have forgotten this 
high point has been reached almost entirely 
within the past two decades. 

The mannequin of today is as far ahead 
of her predecessor of the pre-World War I 
era as the last issued model of the stream- 
lined Ford was ahead of the old Model T. 
The mannequins of 1943, in turn, are differ- 
ent from those of the immediate yesterdays. 
Within the past year the call has been for 
less chi-chi and more down-to-earthness, 
matching the new serious mood in the lives 
of America’s women. 

Quality is still paramount. But the stand- 
ards of beauty and fashion are more natural 
and forthright. After all, it would be an 
anachronism to display coveralls and war- 
time fashions on figures designed to drama- 
tize glamorous evening costumes and exotic 
negligees. 

Who can say now what the mannequin of 
the future will look like, what she'll be made 
of? That depends on what the woman of 
the future turns out to be. Personally, I 
don't believe she’s going back where she 
came from en masse. Why should she? The 
world does not go backward of its own ac- 
cord, and when certain people try to turn 
it back willy-nilly, what they get is a World 
War. 

Mannequins will go forward with the 
women they represent. They will express 
whatever new standards of beauty women 
themselves establish. New materials yet un- 


realized will be available. New techniques, 
new effects will be developed to serve new 
markets and new merchandising methods. 





Cincinnati Club 
In Bond Drive 

Members of the Greater Cincinnati Dis- 
play Club have volunteered their services 
in connection with the local Retail Stores 
War Bond Month, held June 8-July 4, with 
William Arinow, Shillito’s, in charge of the 
display committee. Club members, under 
the leadership of Cogswell Cromwell, 
Pogue's, club president, are creating dis- 
plays in their own stores as well as in va- 
cant windows throughout the city. The local 
drive is to sell at least $3,600,000 in War 
Bonds for the purchase of a squadron of 
twelve heavy bombers as Cincinnati's gift to 
the armed forces. The official poster for 
the campaign was designed by Barney 


Meyer, Kline’s. 





Milwaukee Club Continues 


Educational Sessions 

The third in an educational series of 
meetings was held by the Milwaukee Dis- 
play Club at Chapman's display department 
on May 18 and was well attended. The 
discussion and demonstration of “Window 
Procedure and Technique” was given by 
Ralph Neveling of Chapman’s. 

The Milwaukee club extends an invitation 
to all displaymen to visit Milwaukee stores 
and to attend the club’s meetings. Infor- 
mation on future sessions can be obtained 
from John Schaleger, Schuster’s Third street 
store. The club members at each meeting 
complete letters which are sent to local 
displaymen in the armed forces, and many 
interesting replies to such letters have been 
received. 


Announces Winners 
Of Poster Awards 


A. R. McCandlish, president, McCandlish 
Lithograph Corporation, Philadelphia, has 
announced the winners of the firm’s 1943 
poster awards. No commercial products 
were featured as poster sketch subjects; 
instead, the contest had a complete war 
flavor, being devoted to U. S. War Bonds 
and the American Red Cross. 

First prize—all awards being made in War 
Bonds—of $500 went to Wallace Cole, New 
York City. Second prize of $300 was 
awarded to Hans R. Boese, General Out- 
door Advertising Company, Nashville. Third, 
$150, went to Edmond Barton Greenhaw, 
Memphis, and the final prize of $50 was won 
by Conrad William Wienk, Brooklyn. 





Siegfried Elkan Joins 
Seidel Apparel 


Formerly employed by the Weil Clothing 
Company, St. Louis, Siegfried Elkan is now 
affiliated with the Seidel Apparel Company, 
East St. Louis, Ill. 
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“Annual Pilgrimage 


To Hermanson's 

Eight Chicago displaymen returned re- 
cently from their fourth annual “pilgrim- 
age” to the cottage of George Herman- 
son, Republic Stores Company, on Lake 
Lauderdale, Wisconsin. Profiting by the 
experience of past years, the outing was 
postponed this year in order to avoid wet, 
cold weather—with the result that wet, cold 
weather was the order of the day as usual. 
One of the party reports that “fishing was 
fair, sleeping was impossible, the food was 
worse, the radio was broken, the car over- 
heated, the nearby golf course was closed— 
and, just as every other year, we had a won- 
derful time.” 

Those in the crowd, besides Hermanson, 
were Carl Gestrine, Butler Stores; Jack 
Pollari, Madigan’s; Phil Atlas, Northern 
Indiana Public Service Company; Harold 
Wilson, Horder’s; L. J. Dwiggins, Reyburn 
Manufacturing Company; A. Brown, and 
Phil Goldberg, Schack’s, Inc. 





Draping Contest Features 
Chicago Club Meeting 


Following the customary routine of busi- 
ness at the Chicago Display Club’s meeting 
of June 7, a draping contest on live models 
occupied the remainder of the evening. Jack 
Pollari, Madigan’s, president of the club, 
showed how it should be done by draping one 
of the models, using three pins, three yards 
of material, and requiring less than three 
minutes time. 

Two. professional models were then 
brought in and two non-professional drapers 
tried their hand at decking them out in 
organdy, with results that brought down the 
house. To round off the hilarity, John Sulli- 
van and John Courtney demonstrated how 
not to drape. The evening concluded with 
refreshments. 


New, Improved Location 
For Zeppen-Field 

W. M. Zeppen-Field, long a familiar fig- 
ure in display, has created a new home and 
factory for his line of mannequins at 923 
North Cole avenue, Hollywood. The new 
studios are away from the congested busi- 
ness area and are devoted exclusively to the 
Zeppen-Field figures. 

The showroom is luxuriously finished and 
adjoins a reception room, executive office, 
and conference room. The factory itself 
is completely equipped with a sculptor’s 
studio and modern shop to handle exacting 
details. The figures now on display “follow 
the trend of the times toward the softer, 
more feminine figure,” according to Zeppen- 


Field. 


Dazian's Awarded Scroll 
For Window Display 


A scroll in recognition of an outstanding 
window display used in connection with the 
War Bond drive was presented to Dazian’s, 
Inc.. New York City, recently by the Amer- 
ican Window Decorators’ Guild of the same 
city. The scroll, which was accepted by 
George Feinberg, vice-president of Dazian’s, 
also acknowledged the firm’s donation of 
fabrics for “This is the Army.” The pres- 
entation was made at a special dinner by 
John F. Handley of the Guild. 
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Sanning Appointed 
By Kroger 


The Kroger Grocery & Baking Company, | 


Cincinnati, has announced the appointment 
of William J. Sanning as advertising 
display director. He succeeds A. E. John- 
ston, who resigned recently to become vice- 
president of a local advertising firm. San- 
ning has been with the Kroger organization 
as art director since 1934. 


Honorable Discharge 


For Cassidy 


William J. Cassidy, with The Blum Store, 
Philadelphia, for the past sixteen years as 
display manager, has been honorably dis- 


charged from the army after six months in 
service. 
announced. 


Burton's Display Wins 
Girl Scout Contest 

First prize in a national display contest 
for stores handling official Girl Scout mer- 
has been awarded to Dave Burton, 
Ogden, Utah. M. B. 
Simon's, Greenwich, 
and third place went 
Baer & Fuller, St. 


chandise 
C. C. Anderson's, 
Nellegar, Franklin 
Conn., placed second, 
to Syl C. Stix, 
Louis. 


Rieser, 





It's A Daughter 
For Harry Meyers 


Harry Meyers, sales representative for 
Advance Displays, Inc., 1020 Arch street, 
Philadelphia, announces the birth of a 


daughter, Linda. 


Originator Of ' iiaheanen? 
Dies In California 


J. M. Walters, Los Angeles, died recently 
after many years of service in and to the 
display field. Many years ago when the 


field was seeking for a term to replace the 


familiar “window trimmer,’ Walters sug- 
gested the word “displayman” which has 
been in use ever since. Walters in the past 


few years supplied the field with window 
socks. 
Inquirer Forgets 
To Give Address 
DISPLAY WORLD has received an in- 


quiry from Louis Omel relative to a suit- 
able material to cover an inside wall of his 
store. Unfortunately the address was not 


letter. If this can be fur- 
LY WORLD will be glad to 


desired information. 


included with the 
nished, DISPL. 
supply the 


Change Of Jobs 
For Putnam 

Formerly in charge of display for 
\sheville, N. C., Ray Putnam is now 
he Glenn Martin Company, Baltimore. 


Ivey's, 
with 


It's A Daughter 
For John Moss 
John T. Moss, Jr., display director for 
Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, is celebrat- 
g the arrival of a 7'%4-pound daughter who 
is been named Margo Corrigan. 





His future plans have not yet been 


and | 
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Fixtures, 


of America. 


WORLD 


promotions. 


See the NEW SERIES which will be introduced during 
the New York Display Market Week, June 21-25. 
this event we will also feature a complete showing of 
Plastics and Novelties for 
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“Back to 


A WORD OF APPRECIATION 


Send for Catalog 


We wish to express our thanks to the Display Men and Retailers 
Their enthusiastic acceptance of the CORONET 
MANNEQUIN has established this outstanding display creation as 
a leader in its field. We feel deeply gratified that so many of 
the distinguished show windows throughout the nation feature the 


CORONET MANNEQUIN. 


E DISPLAY EQUIPMENT CORP. 





147 Weer 37TH STREET 


NEW YORK, N.-7. 
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MERKLE-KORFF GEAR CO. 


211 NORTH MORGAN STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NEW FALL SENSATION 


Victory grooved two tone Kolor-Fast Panels and 
floor blocks, interchangeable, beautiful and eco 
nomical. Write for booklet today. Salesmen 
wanted to handle as side line. 


WES-BAR-DISPLAY CO. 


1005 13th Ave., E. Duluth, Minn. 








THE LATEST IN 


DECKLE EDGE WINDOW SCROLL PAPER 


Made in 14 soft, pastel shades in size 20x26” 
with the deckle on all 4 sides. $12.00 per hundred 
sheets, assorted colors Dealer territories 
send for samples. Also real values in sign boards 
14 ply white, 28x44, $12.00. 


MURRAY TOLL 


open; 


1201 JACKSON ST. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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NEW ERA OF DISTRIBUTION 
[Continued from page 17] 
attractively shown to assist in reducing all 
operating costs Stores must have a func- 
ional method of serving more people, more 
efficiently, at lower cost—good educational 
demonstrations that attract, tell and sell. 
Coupled with present department store 
methods aiter the war, we may use more 
mechanical devices to help give better serv- 
ice. I do not mean a robot store but | 
do suggest more units in departments or 
sections in departments that offer certain 
fast-selling merchandise in a manner that 
helps to improve service at a lower cost ot 


distribution. 


Let's consider for a moment a few of these 
ideas that may help to give service at lower 
cost 

1. A device which al- 
lows the customer to 

DK 

AND US pick up an earphone 

UABOUT THESE by and—hidden from view 

PER VALU a recording auto- 


matically goes into ac- 
tion and the customer 
can listen to Kate 

— Smith, or, for that 
matter, any good voice, tell about the fine 





features and qualities of the percale sheets 
and cases on display. Imagine, 1f you will, 
one hundred or one thousand such devices 
through your store which will tell the cus- 
tomer automatically what she wants to 
know about the product without the voice 


heing audible to anyone except the listener 
and thus not interfering with other sales 
activities. New records can be made for 
any product, and the talent of radio or 
screen can talk to your customers. This 


is a definite possibility. We predict cus- 


tomers will like it. 

2. “Tell It to The 
Stock Girl.” Talk into 
a speaker and the girl 
behind the scenes can 
hear vou just as— she 
does now when you 
tell her what record 
you want played. In 





the remote control de- 
vice, trom the items on display you make 
the selection by number, color or size and 
your voice gives this information to some- 
one behind the scenes. This stock girl 
makes the selections, they are placed in a 
chute and an electric eve releases the pack- 
age as your money is inserted in the slot. 
Qne stock girl could handle transactions 
on hundreds of items from = stock properly 
arranged behind the scenes. Excellent dis- 
lav on the exterior of this section would 
lave much to do with sales results. 


3. Automat Self-Se- 
x lection Arrangements. 
= eigen? 

~~ S All of us are familiar 
with the Automat res- 


taurants. Let's consid- 


¢| er a cosmetic section 
v= ot this kind. Merchan- 
dise is placed in square 





bins with glass doors. 
Phe customer drops the coin in the. slot, 
1¢@ door opens and she removes the pack- 
When the door closes, it 


locks automatically, and the = stock person 


t 
aged product. 


behind the scenes puts a duplicate article 


in the section. Again arrangement and dis 
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play would have its proper effect on sales 
for certain classifications of merchandise. 
4. Three - dimension 


— ] ps . 
Par beg i oS Polaroid pictures 
~ \ z projection of pictures 
y : : . . 
LY NA ~~ in third-dimension with 
ili A rs ‘ ‘nd cz be or : 
ce sound can be very in- 
= . — s e ° 
—_ \ fleential in the selling 
Vasa ~ of fashions and home 
7 furnishings. A pretab- 


ricated home and furnishings can be shown 
throughout various community locations or 
within the store. Watch third-dimension 
Polaroid photography for merchandise pro- 
motions after the war. 

5. Related Selling . . . the showing ot 
goods that people want to buy together be- 
cause of color or use relationship. We 
have learned something about the value otf 
ensemble selling, but we will learn much 
more in the future about related selling. 
This will be a science that will help to in- 
crease the average unit of sale within 
smaller areas of space, thereby reducing 
operating and selling costs. This is entirely 
a science of display and requires the best 
of knowledge and experience to design, plan 
and operate. 

6. Display arrangements, almost regard- 
less of merchandise classification, can im- 
prove sales and reduce costs when properly 
cesigned and executed. Just as engineering 
can improve a product and reduce manufac- 
turing cost, so we believe the science of 
merchandise presentation or display becomes 
a more and more important factor in the 
distribution of goods. It definitely can con- 
trol the showing of merchandise in relation- 
ship to best selling articles, sizes, colors, 
and the like. It can help automatically to 
increase turnover by reason of proper dis- 
play and demonstration. It is important 
to stock control because you can see what 
you have and you know when you are out 
ot wanted goods. It reduces markdowns 
because it shows merchandise in relation- 
ship to sales and helps preserve it by types. 
It helps control trafhie and it increases the 
unit of sale by reason of ensemble or re- 
lated — selling. Merchandise presentation, 
therefore, becomes the science of merchan- 
dising engineering. 

We visualize the ten years following the 
war as a very scientific era of merchandis- 
ing engineering. Hit-and-miss methods won't 
do! The same kind of planning that it 
takes to design and perfect an airplane, or 
to develop and manufacture synthetic rub- 
ber in volume, will be the kind of hard, 
thorough, analytical thinking coupled with 
highly intelligent designing skill. Methods 
for the display of merchandise will, to some 
extent, be revolutionized because it must 
Never 


betore has there been such a need Or Oppor- 


be more thorough in every respect. 


tunity for the kind of sound engineering of 
physical display practice, which so defi- 
nitely controls merchandise presentation of 
all kinds and in most all departments. More 
research and more facts will be needed, and 
more people ready and willing to throw out 
old methods for new when sufficient evi- 
dence points the way. 

Immediately following the war, there will 
be released a tremendous buying power tor 
the kind ot goods we have not been able 
to manufacture or sell during the war. For 
a time it may seem easy, but we predict 
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within a comparatively short time, perhaps 
two years, all merchandising will enter a 
very competitive field because we will then 
begin to see new materials, new products 
that will stagger our imagination. From 
that point competition will become keener 
and keener and the cost of distribution will, 
we believe, definitely become a major fac- 
tor within this competition. 

We are stating these viewpoints with the 
thought that they may cause all of us to 
think harder and plan harder—now—so that 
we may be ready ior this new era of dis- 
tribution. 


Marine Makes Use 
Of Display Training 

When Platoon Sergeant Joseph L. Mur- 
phy, USMCR, of Dorchester, Mass., worked 
as a displayman back in Boston he had no 
idea that the experience would be of value 
on a battlefield. But today, a decade later, 
his ability in fashioning models of buildings 
and landscapes in miniature is aiding the 
success of America’s campaign in the Pacific 
battle area. 

Attached to a Marine battalion, Set. Mur- 
phy’s duties include the building of scale 
models of the Pacific area geography, using 
soil and clay and other natural substances 
to show important terrain features. 

Set. Murphy, who had been a member of 
the Marine Corps Reserve since 1934, was 
called into active duty in December, 1940. 

Murphy elected to serve with an outgoing 
Raider unit and sailed with it for the Pa- 
cific war zone in 1942. 

After several months of intensive training 
and maneuvers, the crack outfit was ready 
and on August 7, 1942, the Raiders landed 
on Tulagi and Guadalcanal to begin the 
American offensive there. 

Platoon Set. Murphy participated in his 
battalion’s engagements from that time until 
October 13, when it was relieved by other 
forces. He had what he describes as his 
“most narrow escape” at the battle of Lunga 
Ridge, on Guadalcanal, where, during the 
height of fierce fighting, three buddies were 
killed and five others wounded within a few 
feet of his own position. 


Point-Of-Purchase Institute 
To Continue Work 


Meeting in) May in connection with the 
conference of the Lithographers National 
\ssociation in Chicago, members of — the 
Point-Of-Purchase Institute agreed that the 
organization should) continue functioning 
even though extensive research activities 
are to be abandoned for the duration. The 
Institute will continue to give all possible 
assistance to advertisers in meeting display 
needs under wartime conditions. 

The organization is supplying the War 
Production Board with figures on the 
monthly volume of display material pro- 
duced nationally containing war themes 
COpy, wartime appeals or aly reference to 
the war. The Institute reports: “The me 
dium of store display has again been ad- 
vanced during the vear toward a more 
favorable position in the minds of adver- 
tisers and in the merchandising picture, and 
its use is on a more intelligent and more 
effective basis as the direct result” ot 
thoughtful planning. 
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CURRENT MANHATTAN DISPLAYS 
[Continued from page 15] 
Display Director Louis Viella has create 1 
a setting showing a garden plot before a 
sky-blue backwall against which are ftleecy 
clouds. Transplanting is in process from 
the little seed boxes, and an area of the 
floor of the stage is covered with soil and 
pebbles. Groups of foliage, twigs, tree 
stumps and potted plants are combined in 
the arrangement and the mannequins with 
their garden tools have apparently paused 
for a moment of rest. Brown shingled slant- 
ing roofs are supported to right and leit by 
white posts, these units making interesting 
display racks for the selection of washable 

summer frocks. 

There was a rather ethereal quality about 
a recent charming layette window at Abra 
ham Straus. For this window Display Di- 
rector John A. Rosenberg used an imagina- 
tive sail boat constructed of light woven 
straw and laden with paper flowers in deli- 
cate colors. Twigs of trees made the mast, 
and these and the cloud-blue sails ot paper 
spaced with flower buds and = little green 
leaves combined to make the rigging. Sym- 
bolic blue birds sculptured of tissue paper 
winged the sail boat. The parents were 
posed at the prow, with the father wearing 
a naval ofheer’s uniform. Concealed pink 
lights played to right and left of the sky- 
blue backwall. All of the plateaus are pure 
white. “A & S Sunshine Baby Shop has a 
prize collection of Layettes at prices. that 
will leave vou savings for the Piggy Bank,” 
read the card copy. 

“Two Ways to Keep Cool” was the timely 
headline by Display Director Robert Piche- 
not in a series of windows at Franklin 
Simon's. Cotton dresses were featured in 
each of the four windows, these combined 
In one with snoods; with play shoes; with 
perfume from the “Beau Catcher Bar” and 
as in the fourth and illustrated view, the 
copy read “Two Ways to Keep Cool—Cotton 
Dresses and Leg Lotion.” A frosted glass 
of lime rickey, with fruit and pink and 

hite straws, was temptingly attached to 
the upper corner of each of the window 
< irds. 

\wning stripes in red, white and two 
hades of contrasting blue finished the pan 
els which framed the setting on the tour 
sides. A delightful version of a vendor's 

ish cart in natural color centered the 

ene, the cart filled with blocks of ice trom 
hich emerged leg forms finished with the 
lotion. Bottles of leg lotion were hung 
blue ribbons from the center ribs of the 
tmmer umbrella. However, the alternate 
ripe, blue-and-white open umbrella had 

n further bounty as a disk of cheese and 

irankturter were hung from each point of 

sunshade. The light blue wheels of the 

t were designed to carry out the summer 

ling theme in having Pepsi-Cola bottles 

the spokes. Green shavings filled the 
of the window and the backwall was 
nted light blue. 





Don’t forget—send in your news 
items about all happenings in the dis- 
play field: births, deaths, marriages, 
changes of position, anything pertain- 
ing to display or displaymen any- 
where. 
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YOU'RE MISSING SOMETHING 


—IF YOU HAVEN'T SEEN OUR 
NEWEST COLLECTION OF FIGURES 





MEN, WOMEN, 
CHILDREN, JUNIORS 


—a mannequin for every display 
need ... built to endure! 





BE SURE TO WRITE FOR PHOTOS IF YOU CAN'T COME IN 


DISPLAY MANNEQUIN, Inc. 


257 WEST 17th STREET NEW YORK 


CHICAGO: Smiley & Co., 234 S. Franklin St. 
MILWAUKEE: Midwest Mannequin Displays, 843 N. Plankinton Ave. 
MONTREAL: Modern Display Fixtures, 460 St. Catherine St., West 






















What are 
HANSEN 
TACKERS 


hi the 









A typical war-time 
use of Hansen Tack 
ers is plywood tack 
ing in airplane con 
struction, as shown 
above. 


Necessary in the War Effort— 


OME of the uses of Hansen Tackers essential in war effort, include— 

tacking of plywood in airplane construction, as well as speedboats, radio 
housings, etc.—covers for jeep seats, canvas on Army cots, tacking insulation 
in barracks, fastening hoops in Army camp hampers, etc. 


This all-out emergency use of Hansen Tackers explains their diversion exclu- 
sively to war effort. Their record in peace-time display work we feel sure will 
warrant their taking their rightful place in the post-war display field. 


A.L.HANSEN MFG. CO. 


504! RAVENSWOOD AvE.,CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Because for many I have been 
spending nearly half of my time traveling 
around the country, my interest in helping 
to solve our coming postwar problems in- 
creases every day. So will you please con- 
sider this article as a postwar “report” 
which will prove that there are many “good 
things to come’ —after Victory. 

We all know that winning the war comes 
first and foremost and we, with our brave 
Allies, will win it, but there will be many 
more sacrifices, more blood, sweat and tears 
before final Victory. It’s just as important 
to win the peace which means, among other 
things, that our boys in the armed forces 


years 


have jobs when they come marching home 
again, that obtain gainful 
peacetime employment. 


war-workers 


“TRADE PERSONALITIES wo. « 


DISPLAY WORLD 


an Today For Tomorrow 


By GLENN A. BISHOP 
Bishop Publishing Company, Chicago 


The peace most certainly will be lost, if 
in sacrificing and fighting for the preserva- 
tion of our sacred American way of life, 
and freedom of enterprise and 
future we find ourselves 
faced with the same kind of dictatorship 
we're fighting to destroy. The choice is 
ours, the opportunity is here now. 

Realizing the most of the greater produc- 
tive capacity created by war must eventually 
be devoted to peacetime products and serv- 
ices, many within and outside our 
government are now hard at work to help 
these coming postwar problems. 
We must realize these points: 


opportunity 
action, if in the 


forces 


solve 


1. Planning must not wait until peace 
comes . then it will be too late. 
2. The first goal must be to prepare 


By TONY BRINKER 
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against unemployment during the period of 
reconversion. 

3. The basis of America’s postwar econ- 
omy should be private enterprise with gov- 
ernment effecting policies “that will mesh é 
with private undertakings.” 

4. Private enterprise must adjust itself 
to a changing world, and adopt a new sense 
of responsibility for the “welfare of all the 
people.” 

5. It must be recognized 
agriculture and labor are 
and that all are consumers. 

When the wars in Europe and Asia end, 
our economy will lose a customer for over 
half its output—the government. Many of 
the 10,800,000 then in the armed forces and 
nearly all of the millions in war work will 
be returning to peacetime pursuits, eager 
for jobs. They will insist on them—useful 
jobs with decent pay, and ample opportunity 
for advancement. Never again will doles 
and subsistence levels be tolerated. 

The prospect, however, is hopeful and in- 
spiring. It is hopeful because peace, when 
it comes, will find a huge pent-up need and 
desire for goods. Many billions of dollars 
of savings will be available to permit people 
to translate their into buying de- 
mand. 

The prospect is inspiring because busi- 
ness, by planning and acting boldly, can 
make its biggest contribution to that better 
world for which we are now fighting. Busi- 
ness men must set their sights high, put 
their know-how together, and apply their 
independent initiative to this task. Their 
individual efforts can add up to high civilian 
productivity with unemployment at a mini- 
mum. 

In other words, people do not want the 9 
“Womb-to-Tomb—$8.00 a Week for Every- 
body” kind of protection. They now realize 
that “only the genius of man and woman t 
can save civilization”’—and they now have 
enough confidence in the American free en- 
terprise system to let them “go to town.” 

As that great production genius, Henry J. 
Kaiser, recently said, “The first and primary 
essential is employment—a nation-wide, yes, 
a world-wide opportunity—for all who want 
to work. If freedom to produce is taken 
literally, it will not be difficult to show 
that it comprises virtually all of the free- 
dom recently expressed. There is no magic 
wealth for the reconstruction 
period. There is no bounty sufficient to 
accomplish the task. There is nothing in 
the philosophy of the hand-out that can lead 
to anything but despair for the postwar 
world which is so rapidly approaching. 

“We are coming out of this struggle, in 
spite of death and sorrow, with the greatest 
and best-trained labor force America has 
ever known. More than 100 years ago, 
Adam Smith, the father of economics, said 
that this kind of force was the principal 
source of wealth of nations. But a gigantic 
army of strong, skilled labor is not enough. 


that industry, 
interdependent, 


desires 
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Vision is the quickening force, and vision f 
ought to be a synonym for management. 
“Fortunate indeed would be this beloved 
land of ours if she could be certain that 
the breadth and scope of vision would match 
the energy of our people. Every day we 
hear it said that all our energies should be 


devoted to the prosecution of war. But | 
the prospects of peace are a positive part | 
of morale in war. 


“Sometime in the forthcoming weeks or 
months the peak of war production will be 


reached and the slack will begin to appear. 
Already the men who dare to look into the 
future, unafraid, are stretching their capaci- | 
ties beyond the immediate demands of the 
war to put into action a program that can | 


be launched before peace is declared. We 
have not dared to neglect this essential. We 
are unwilling to anticipate a long delay dur- 
ing which experts may disagree. 

“Call it initiative, or creative business 


ability, or dynamic enterprise, or anything 
that you will: It remains the sacred obliga- 
tion of every individual who has dared to 
assume the role of management to enter ; 
boldly now into a program for action.” 


The pressures of our global war are com- | / 
. . - ' 
pressing, into the space of months, develop- | 
ments that might have taken us half a cen- | 


tury to realize if necessity had not forced 
the pace. According to those who know, 
we'll have at our command fifty, perhaps a 


; $ SAMPLES ON REQUEST 
hundred, times what we had before, chiefly 





of new materials. We certainly need to be 
visionary in the light of today’s evident 
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facts to discharge even some of our postwar | im 4 | C A 6 0 C AR D 8 0 A D C 0 M PA N Y 
obligations. 


pas e : 666 WASHINGTON BLVD. 
The effects of these new materials on our | 
lives and all civilization may be more wide- : ; a 
reaching and lasting than any military con- ¢Vident tacts, to discharge just a fair share 
quest. They constitute one of the most 0! the postwar opportunities and respons!- 
imperative incentives to Victory. The in- bilities. Possessing the experience and 
conceivables of two years ago are today’s knowledge that we have, we should be un- 
realities. Electronics have advanced sev- faithful servants if, upon the coming of 
enty vents in one. peace, we merely buried the talent charged 
Yes, our postwar era will bring new fab- to our keeping. -: 
rics, foods, housing, transportation, recrea- A soldier recently said to Henry J. Kaiser, 
tions and communications. New appliances  “! hope that you are one of those who'll see 
for home, office. farm and factory. New to it that none of us will be selling apples 
plastics, synthetics, chemicals, woods, glass, 0" the street when the war is over.” Yes, 
lighter metals—to create better living and WE back of the battle lines have a greater 


millions of new jobs in the American way. obligation as soldiers of peace—we fight for 
Ss considering all thie we éaneest that the freedom to mould a better destiny, both 

you start now "preparing for the coming tor the individual and for the race. There 

wonders of the future by installing a full 'S "0 Ume to lose. 

or part “Postwar Window” (call it that) 

and keep a constantly changing story of 


“things to come.” Nearly all leading maga- HONOR ROLL 


zines are now running interesting illustrated [Continued from page 13] 

stories on this subject and more will be Walt Wetterberg (Army) 

appearing as time goes on. Outstanding Cole’s, Brookings, S. D. 

displays will also be available on this sub- Cewayne Wilkins (Navy) 

ject. Have someone delegated to look Freeman Shoe Corporation, Beloit 

over all the leading magazines as they ap- Michael Wood (Army) 

pear and clip out and use those of interest. Purcell’s, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Some of the “ads” could also be used. Wayne Wright (Navy) 

When we help to create interest and postwar Freeman Shoe Corporation, Beloit 

jobs, everybody benefits. —Z— 
This printed card now hangs behind the Ottis Zimmerman 

lesk of the research director of one of Huntington Dry Goods Company, Hunt- 

\merica’s greatest oil companies: “You ington, W. Va. 

ldon't Have to be Crazy to Work Here, But The Honor Roll list is compiled 
Surely Helps!” We are going to need from names sent in to DISPLAY 
be “crazy” as judged by 1940's thinking, WORLD by various members of the 


make this upset world right again. We field. 
going to need to be visionary to the 
int of audacity, in the light of today’s 


It is by no means complete, and 
further listings will be carried from 
time to time as received. 
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1907 DIVERSEY PARKWAY 
In re Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 


Here’s how to 


GET MORE 
MONEY FOR 
YOUR WORK 


If your signs, displays and posters are 
just the same old story to buyers, then 
you have a tough road to travel. If, on 
the other hand, you step ahead of 
the crowd with work that is different, 
dynamic, and more finished, then it is 
going to be easy sailing. With Paasche 
airbrushes and colors, you can do just 
that. You can create impressive, modern 
signs and posters that will click ... 
and you can make those signs many 
times faster. There is money to be spent, 
for quality work. You can get it the 
Paasche way. 


Send for free literature on Paasche air- 
painting equipment. 






Type F Airbrush 
easy to use, accur- 
ately controlled. A 
fine art instrument. 
Sold at better artists 
supply stores every- 


where o 

direct : ; $ d I 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
© Art Metropole Co., Lid., Toronto 
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Display In A Town Of 


DISPLAY WORLD 


14,000 


By FRED JOHNSON 


The Fair Store, 


Display work in a small town is interest- 
ing and enjoyable I'm speaking from 
experience ! 

With plenty of misgivings, I left the city 
and its way of life for a small Northern 
Michigan town of 14,000. Would the peace 
and quiet of a small town get me? Where 
and how would I get display materials way 
Would $10 spent on seasonal dis- 
Would 
display work be appreciated by rural shop- 
pers and does it play any part in selling 


up there? 
play be considered extravagance ¢ 


them merchandise? 

Well, don't let anyone kid you about 
small-town people ... they know and ap- 
preciate attractive windows. Store owners, 
too, don't worry about cost when their win- 
dow displays attract favorable comments 
and business. 

In a small Northern community such as 
I moved to, a displayman is surrounded by 
every kind of decorative tree ever used in 
display—all his by simply going out after 
them. Shrubs of all kinds and colors abound 
in the woods nearby, ground pine and trail- 
ing mosses can be used as they are or “doc- 
tored” to fit the general scheme and design 
heing used. 

Pleasure can be combined with work here, 
too. Streams are plentiful near by, and 
what is more fun than casting for trout 
while getting decorative ideas for a spring, 
summer or fall window? An early season 
display in the Fair Store’s number one 
window. stopped traffic with merchandise 
displayed in a natural setting, all gathered 
on the previous Sunday's pleasure jaunt in 
the torest. 

With the wealth ot 
available near a small town, it is possible to 
fantastic windows, many 


natural materials 
produce almost 
times more striking and realistic than can 
be had with the best imitations to be ob- 
tained. The people, too, see new beauty in 
these familiar shrubs, trailing vines and 
mosses, dog-wood blossoms and bright ber- 
ries—beauty which they may have missed 
because it is so familiar to them. 

\nd besides all this natural wealth, the 
small-town displayman becomes important 
in the community in which he lives. He 
becomes a personage, is asked to) furnish 
ideas for decorations at church suppers and 
home-town plays, to speak to gatherings on 
the subject on which he is recognized as an 
authority 

Have vou city fellows ever thought of 
what it would be like to be able to walk to 
work in ten or fifteen minutes, have an 
hour and a half for lunch, walk back home 
in time for a hot supper at 6 o'clock? It’s 
really great! 

The people in a small town are friendly 
people, they worry if someone's sick at your 
house, they're easy to talk to, they're intelli- 
gent and helpful in giving advice when you 
want it My Christmas windows brought 
over a hundred letters and phone calls from 


people wanting to tell me they liked) my 


Escanaba, Mich. 


work and appreciated seeing “city” windows 
in their own small town. 

Living and working in a town of 14,000 
surely can be called a displayman’s para- 
dise. His work brings direct compliments 
to himself and his management, he can get 
his materials at small cost while enjoying 
a hunting or fishing trip, he plays a part 
in the community life that makes him feel 
more useful to himself and his employer 
because he makes contacts that build friend- 
ship and patronage for the store in which 
he works. 

Think it over, fellows ... and come on 
out! 


Display Report 
From London 


Our London correspondent writes: “Con- 
siderable interest is being shown here in 
the proposal recently advanced for the for- 
mation of an English display association. It 
is noteworthy that most of those endorsing 
the idea stress the importance of forming 
stch an organization in the interests of dis- 
play as a craft or profession, and not purely 
in the interests of individuals. 

“Government exhibitions continue to serve 
Perhaps typical is one now 
showing in Piccadilly Circus for the Mer- 
Most of the 
displays at the present show are put over on 
large screens, several of which have side- 
panels. One most effective unit features a 


effectively. 


chant Navy Comforts Service. 


prisoner-of-war camp; on. this enlarged 
photograph a lattice of barbed-wire is paint- 
ed with great realism. On a large bracket 
on the lower left front of the screen is a 
set of scales, upon which are the contents 
of a prisoner-ot-war parcel being weighed 
by a woman in the form of an almost life- 
On the panel at the right are 
photographs of prisoners-of-war groups. 
“Last month there was an exhibition in 
the showrooms of Harris & Sheldon, Ltd., 
with the intriguing title: ‘Display After the 
War. There certainly were some clever 
displays made from what might otherwise 
have gone for scrap. And there were photo- 
graphs of interesting examples of immediate 


size cutout. 


prewar displays as well as some of wartime 
efforts. Then there were some photographs 
telling the story of pre-fabrication, which 
to many people is a new way of spelling 
reconstruction. I also found double-sided 
screens presenting further examples of war- 
time displays. But of innovations or new 
materials for postwar I found none. The 
exhibition was a delightful and effective 
demonstration of past and present accom- 
plishments, but its title was ‘the substance 
of things hoped for; the evidence of things 
not seen. 

“T can pay tribute, however, to ‘America 
Marches’—a show produced at the Dorland 
Hall by the Ministry of Information § to 
show the British public something of Amer- 
ica’s effort in the war. It is now on tour. 
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Both inspiring and informative, ‘America 
Marches’ is another convincing demonstra- 
tion of the value and potentialities of dis- 
play for public enlightenment. 

“One double-sided display at this show, 
set at right-angles to a side wall, had as a 
setting thin vertical strips of wood painted 
in alternative red and white, presumably 
inspired by the stripes of the United States 
flag. Another interesting feature was a blue 
panel carrying at the top the American eagle 
in relief design in white plaster, and, in 
applied lettering, a quotation from Lincoln's 
Gettysburg oration.” 


Hybarger Wins 
Baseball Contest 

Depicting the relaxing qualities of base- 
ball to a nation at war, a window display 
designed by J. A. Hybarger, Leonard's, Ft. 
Worth, repeated as first prize winner in the 
annual National Baseball week display com- 
petition sponsored by The Sporting Goods 
Dealer, St. Louis. Hybarger’s baseball dis- 
play also won top honors in 1942. 

B. M. Johnson of the Washington Hard- 
ware Company, Tacoma, placed second in 
the contest, while the next five prizes were 
awarded to Harry Schoenlaub, Ed Brenda- 
mour, Ine., Cincinnati; Luther Harbin, 
Gadsden Hardware Company, Gadsden, 
Ala.; Robert Mummert, A. G. Spalding & 
Bros., Chicago; H. A. Fitzsmimmons, Arm- 
strong’s Clothing Store, Cedar Rapids, and 
Kdward Tackney, Tool Shop Sporting Goods 
Company, Detroit. 

War Bonds were top prizes in the com- 
petitions. 





Emergency War Agencies 
Listed In Handbook 

Of particular interest to display firms who 
sometimes have occasion to get in touch 
with various individuals in the many war 
agencies in Washington, a “Handbook of 
Kmergency War Agencies” has just been re- 
leased by the Office of War Information. 
It is available from the Supterintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, at 
20 cents a copy. 

The booklet gives building locations, the 
executive personnel of all departments both 
in Washington and elsewhere, etc. Included 
in the listings are such departments, for 
example, as Board of War Communications, 
Office of Civilian Defense, Office of Defens« 
Transportation, Office of Scientific Research 
and Development, Office of War Informa- 
tion, War Manpower Commission, War Pro- 
duction Board, War Relocation Authority, 
War Food Program, and the like. 


Stores Asked To Sign 
Poster Display Pledge 

A campaign is currently under way by the 
Boy Scouts of America to secure signed 
pledges on the part of retail store manage- 
ments for the display in their windows ot 
the posters issued trom time to time by 
the Office of War Information. 

The scouts are cooperating with the O 
W. I. and the various local Victory Display 
Committees in the distribution of the pos- 
ters. Each store signing the pledge will 
be given a special O. W. L. sticker. 
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Less Merchandise 
Seen In 1943 Choice 


Displaymen should keep in mind the fact 
that the American household will have to 
get along with fewer colors, sizes, styles 
and ornamentations in the things it buys this 
wartime yvear than last. Plans are being 
made to maintain a supply of necessary 
equipment; and no drastic eliminations are 
contemplated at this time. But the simplifi- 
cation program laid down tor 1943 > covers 
a wider range of civilian goods than did 
last vear’s schedule, with resulting increased 
limitations on variety if not on quantity. 

Thus, while it appears that the civilian 
will continue to have his basic needs ful 
filled, there will be an increasing elimination 
of frills and style variations. These tacts 
are brought out in a report on simplification 
of consumer goods by the Office of War 
Iniormation. 

For the 1943 program tor conservation of 
war essential materials, manpower and 
machines, about 1,000 items have been picked 
as candidates for possible simplification 
measures. 

\t least 50 per cent of these would reach 
directly into the home (as many. others 
already do), affecting items ranging from 
the heater which supplies hot water for the 
family’s morning shower to the bed sheets 
between which it sleeps at night. 

Last vear the percentage of household 
items affected by simplification was smaller 

40 per cent of all orders covered some 200 
1 products. 


Suc 


Of the 1,000 items which form good pros- 
pects for worthwhile 1943) simplification 
economies, without disrupting civilian prac- 
tices, programs for over 200 are already in 
work, many of them due to be completed 
shortiy. Some of the programs affecting the 
civilian consumer are as follows: auto jacks, 
automotive repair tools, household brushes, 
children’s) sportswear and rayon dresses, 
nails and screws, stationery, facial tissue, 
wrapping paper, paper napkins and towels, 
photographic equipment, pie plates, decora- 
tive pottery, radio replacement parts, safety 
shoes, screens, scissors, silver-plated flat- 
vare, towels, and wheelbarrows. 

Simplification has resulted in’ the — re- 
xamination of many manutacturing prac- 
tices with results heartily approved by the 

rious industries. Businesses, they point 

t. can be run more economically and more 
rofitably by simplifying designs, styles and 

imber of items carried.’ Longer runs can 

made, there is less stock to handle, there 
smaller investments in special machin 
ind less obsolescence. 

lo the consuming household, simplifica- 

means that it can have something in 
tead of nothing. It means, in many cases, 
sier repairs. 
he quality of simplified goods is being 
itched. The American Standards Asso- 
ition, the National Bureau of Standards, 
the Standards Branch of the Office of 
ce Administration are all working to pre- 
nt the lowering of quality when unessen- 
s are removed. In addition, the Office of 
ce Administration 1s trying to insure, by 


ting of specific price ceilings, that new, 


plified goods cost only as much as they 
Wd 


ld, short of the unessentials. 
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New! Realistic! 


“oe % _ 
Field-Stone Wall 
In Continuous Rolls 
It's like bringing a real stone wall 
into your displays. Realistic, six- 
color design...a necessity for your 
many outdoor settings. See your 
local display dealer, or order di- 
rect. Immediate shipment. 

40" x 20’ Heavy Stock $3.45 
Same, corrugated backing 4.45 


SHERMAN 
PAPER PRODUCTS CORP. 
Newton Upper Falls 

New York Chicago Los Angeles 
Your New Display Guide 
ON THE PRESS! 


Send for your copy today 








YOU MUST 
VISIT THE 
MILEO STUDIO 











THERE'S SOMETHING 


MILEO 
MANNEQUINS 


A group of new models, | 
just created, awaits your = 
inspection. Like all Mileo 
Mannequins, they're good- 
looking, well-made, styled 
right and they will sell 
merchandise. It will pay 
you to drop in. 










j 


Pemmeo ” 


7 WEST 36 ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Just off Fifth Avenue 

















USE THE 
OPPORTUNITY 
EXCHANGE 


For any WANT AD purpose: 
POSITION WANTED 
POSITION VACANT 

DISPLAY EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 

REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


$2.00 Per Column Inch CASH WITH ORDER 











For “SELF-SELECTION’’ Displey 
USE 


King Pins and 
Displayettes 


KING PIN Presents: 
New Displayettes 
For Tickets and Cards! 








No. DD’2 ENCO GLASS SHELF CLIP—Great 
new favorite! Now you can suspend or erect 
cards on outer edge of glass shelves. Perfect 


answer whether show cases are used for display 
or stock. (Actual size above). 
$7.00 per 100. 95¢ per doz. 


No. ENCO'2 DISPLAYETTE—Handiest holder 
you'll ever use for small cards erected on flat 
surfaces. Supports cards at varying angles 
(Actual size above). $5.50 per 100. 70c per doz 


MAIL ORDERS INVITED 


Self-selection selling places new emphasis on 
card-ticket display. Customers want to know 
quantity, size, features, quality, value, ration 
news and price. Your distinctive cards will 
require unique display . . . use King Pins and 
Displayettes 


Metal ‘Displays (0. of Chicago 


30 N. LaSalle Strect 











Chicago, Illinois 

















“Let us helo solve your ‘prop’ problems” 


The Prop Shop 


142 E. 32nd ST., N. Y. C.—LE 2-5973 
Complete Backgrounds Rented or Built to Order 
AT REASONABLE RATES 
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Chicago Group Anticipates 
Successful Market Week 


All members of the Chicago Display Club 
are doing their share toward making the 
city’s Display Market Week a success dur- 
ing July 6-10, according to Phil Goldberg, 
Schack’s, Inc., who is acting as_ publicity 
director for the event. Committees have 
been appointed to handle each angle of the 
affair and wives of club members will work 
as registrars at the registration room on 
the mezzanine of the Hotel Sherman. The 
hotel lobby balconies will bear banners di- 
recting the visitors to the registration sec- 
tion. 

Committees have been organized to assist 
visitors in getting from one place of busi- 
another. From early reports, at 
least 200 displaymen are expected to attend. 

Miss Gertrude Halm, of the Weiboldt 
display department, as “Miss Chicago Dis- 


ness to 


play,” has been quite busy, Goldberg reports, 


assisting in the sale of War Bonds, and in 





DISPLAY WORLD 


obtaining publicity for the Display Market 
Week. Local manufacturers are preparing 
a smart line of fall and Christmas display 
materials and will be completely ready when 
the event opens. 





THINK THIS OVER 
[Continued from page 80] 
over 200 buyers. .. . Round-table discussion 
Tuesday night, July 6, and cocktail party 
Thursday evening, July 8. 


On to Gasthoff's booth to meet Joe Bron- 


sing, J. Goldsmith & Sons, Memphis, talk- 
ing to W. D. King, display manager of 
Phil A. Halle, same city. Joe says: “Dis- 


nladies are okay even when it comes to 
poetry because the girls wrote a poem about 
me and my department.” King reports 
Meredith E. Rose, formerly assistant dis- 
play manager of his firm, is now in the air 
corps stationed at Miami Beach, Fla. Mrs. 
Thelma McReynolds is now his first assist- 
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MODERN POSTER ART 
AND LETTERING 


\ complete course in Poster Art, Sign 
Painting, and Showeard Writing. Con- 
tains about 10,000 words of text matter 
and over 750 advertising illustrations, big 
modern alphabets, layouts, decorative and 
modernistic designs for every business. 
Indexed for quick reference. Postpaid 
anywhere ONLY $2.00. 


SIGN PUBLISHING CO. 


P. O. Box 30 Farmington, Mo. 


CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION—In Win- 
dow Display, Advertising and Card Writing. 
In continuous operation for nearly 40 years with 
over 20,000 graduates in nearly every country in 
the world. New graphic instruction and new 
short courses now available at special prices. 
Write for catalog. THE KOESTER SCHOOL, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 








WILL REPRESENT YOU 


in entire Middle West—experienced display 
representative is now in position to add the 
line of a display house wishing successful 
coverage of this territory. Finest references. 
Address “A. E.” 
Care DISPLAY WORLD 











FOR SALE—Showceard machine with 4,000 pieces 
of type Makes cards up to 24’x35”, weighs 
600 pounds. One or more color combinations on 
one card. Excellent for department store or 
small chain. Complete with equipment, $450. 
Details sent on request. 


R. O’TOOLE, care of BRONX TOURIST CAMP 
3887 Boston Rd. Bronx 66, N. Y. 





FOR SALE 


Cutawl KOA, 24” Scroll Saw, Airbrush 
and 35-pound Compressor, all practically 
new. 
Address “W. W.” 
Care DISPLAY WORLD 











DISPLAY MANAGERS WANTED 


Men or women for display, window trim- 
ming and card writing. Retail chain de- 
partment stores. Salary open. When reply- 
ing state location preference. Address 


“BOX SDI,” care DISPLAY WORLD. 





MOTOR DRIVEN MARTIN CUTTER 
FOR SALE 
Used less than one month. Complete with carry 
Extra blades and accessories. Cost $87. 
Sent on approval. Price $45 f. o. b. St. Louis. 
WESLEY Y. REED 
757 Harvard Ave.-5 University City, Mo. 


Ing case 











SALESMAN wants exclusive line of arti- 
ficial flowers, novelty fixtures, and any 
new items for fall and Christmas. Have 
sold large stores in Southern states for 
18 years. Best of references. Address 


“BOX HRE,” care DISPLAY WORLD. 


Home Study 
“LESSONS IN WINDOW DISPLAY” 


A low priced. practical and up-to-date course 
covering all phases of the subject. Of value to 
the experienced trimmer as well as the hegin- 
ner. Over 500 pages with 1,000 sketches to show 
you how. Write for circulars. 


WILL H. BATES, Box 101, Ellsworth, Il. 








WANTED—Combination display, card- 
writer, and advertising man or woman 
for high-class ladies’ ready-to-wear spe- 
cialty store. Give age, exerience, refer- 
ences and salary expected. 


Address BOX 1125, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 














ADVERTISING—HOME STUDY—The Adver- 
tising Minded Displayman is qualified to make 
the most money. Many have graduated from 
this long-established school. Common. school 
education sufficient. Send for free booklet out- 
lining home study course and requirements. 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 








1315 Michigan Ave., Dept. 266C Chicago 














| eye on postwar plans. 


JUNE, 1943 


ant. .. . Allan Bixby reports: “My anni- 
versary sale a real success ... all windows 
devoted to the sale of War Bonds again 
this year!’ ... Russell Tomey, Bon Marche, 
Evansville, is now a first lieutenant in the 
army. 


These exhibit pages get more interesting 
all the time. Here we go into Bishop 
Publishing Company’s and meet John Sims, 
display director of Herzfeld’s, Kansas City, 
Mo., who has high praise for his staff artist, 
Aileen Henschel, who recently completed a 
series of background murals on the history 
of the wars of the U. S. A. I wonder if 
Aileen included any display wars at past 
conventions in this series? ... Dave Hutton, 
C. C. Anderson's, Ogden, Utah, comes over 
and joins the conversation. He is the 
first-prize winner in the National Girl Scouts 
Display contest. . . .Girl Scouts make good 
poster distributors, especially when the Boy 
Scouts take out for camp this summer. . . 
Of all the new items in stores, that dimout 
cane decorated with floral designs using 
luminous paint to me seems like a dog, but 
funnier things than this have sold when 
cleverly displayed. ... R. C. Kash, the edi- 
tor of this magazine, has taught hundreds of 
Cincinnati citizens first aid, completing 
nine standard classes of twenty hours each 
and three advance classes of ten hours each 
during the past year. 





At Greneker’s booth we meet a couple of 
Southern fellows looking over some inter- 
esting material. ...G. E. Hartwell, L. 
Hammel Dry Goods Company, Mobile, re- 
“Claude Miller, first sergeant, is now 
in Africa, and Sgt. Earl Beshel is at a 
Brooklyn army base.” Two men gone, leav- 
ing him alone to hold up the reputation of 
the display department in Mobile, a big war 
industrial center. Hartwell says: Conven- 
tion-in-Print is the only one he can attend 
this year. Lloyd Powell, Newman’s, 
Joplin, Mo., has a double job—draftsman in 
a foundry and supervising displays at New- 
man’s, too. ... Joplin has a very active dis- 
play club and gives the city full coverage 
on war displays and posters. ... Paul Tor- 
rey, Interstate Department Store display 
director, just rushed by to proof-read his 
article. Don’t miss it... . John A. Barton, 
Leo Schear Company, Evansville, says: “I 
have never worked harder and had more in 
my entire life.’ His only assistant now is 
Louise Kirby, who wears slacks, but dresses 
up for her boy friend at night. He wanted 
her to work one night and she offered to 
bring her soldier friend from Porto Rico to 
help. John worked alone that night because 
the morale on the home front must be up- 
held. . . . Bill Arinow, Shillito’s, Cincin- 
nati, will miss the I. A. D. convention, and 
lucky for the directors and officers, because 
Bill has some things worthy of listening 
ears regarding the membership drive, photo 
contest, and the $1 a year membership cam- 
paign. Politics is out in this “Convention- 
in-Print” or I would discuss it more fully 
here. Revenue for the I. A. D. in the war 
years ahead is the board of directors’ most 
important problem at the New York meet- 
ing. That certainly should have priority 
over anything Manufacturers like- 
wise should consider this wisely with an 
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Display manufacturers deal only in their 
products and never even picture that liquid 
stuff you so often get to partake of at the 
actual exhibit rooms in the hotels. ... I 
wish I. T. Vierheller would step out from 
behind Garrison-Wagner’s ad and buy me a 
steak. ... J. A. Hybarger, Leonard’s, Fort 
Worth, comes over and I meet his new as- 
sistant, E. G. Brock. ... E. A. Beene, for- 
merly with Leonard’s, is now connected with 
John L. Ash Company, Fort Worth. 
Hybarger is known for his outstanding work 
in the National Baseball Week contest. He 
won first prize last year and came back this 
year to repeat. This year’s winner depicted 
the necessity of baseball in the war effort. 
Congratulations, and how about a triple 
performance for next year, and then a home 
run for the fourth year. ... Elmer P. Slay, 
The Fair Store, Anderson, Ind., joins Leakas 
Furriers, Inc., Dayton, Ohio. No successor 
at The Pair Store yet... < J Another Hoosier 
irom the flood area, Terre Haute, Vid Ros- 
ner, Meis Bros., says: “Displadies make 
excellent assistants. My girl, Miss Kather- 
ine Wuest, attended the University of Cin- 
cinnati and has art training.” ... Everyone 
stopped and looked, because Miss Chicago 
Display, Gertrude Halm, of Weiboldt’s, en- 
ters. I introduced myself and the other 
fellows. Two more girls come in and [| 
learned these were the runners-up in the 
contest—Betty Robertson, Sear’s, and Mar- 
jorie Snyder, Ward's. Display is getting 
co-educational ...a fellow has to watch his 
step in these mannequin ads ... any minute 
you might get the real McCoy and a right to 
the jaw. 


I see Ellsworth Bates over at Barrango’s 
ad, so I say: “What’s new?” And he an- 
swers: “My first assistant left me, W. L. 
Leverentz, and is now at McClellan Field, 
Calif. Don Foster is his successor. ... Ed- 
ward Urban, Karston Clothing Company, 
left Madison to join Meyers’, Erie, Pa... . 
John Ryan left Burdick Murray to enter 
war work; no successor. . Charles Por- 
ter, The Emporium, enters a war plant; no 
Ernie Carlson leit Spoo & 
Stephan to go to Minneapolis. ... FE. Brown 
of Oshkosh, Wis., comes in once a week.” 
Some display situation at Madison! 
High school help will hold the line until 
September, and then what? I only write the 
questions, not the answers. ... F. E. Bir- 
rell, Fargo-Wilson-Wells Company, after a 
three-week illness is back on the job and 
reports: “The following men from Poca- 
tello, Idaho, are in the armed forces— 
Charles and Ken Halford, Larry Berger, 
Bill Ferrell, Wallace Pile, Eddie Williams, 
and Art Schultz.” Boy, it looks as if the 
draft boards out there don’t like displaymen. 
Birrell’s new assistant is Mary Clark. 
Tom Smith joins Ward’s, same city. 
Pocatello’s War Bond windows continue 
and campaign aiter campaign goes over the 
top. 


successor. 





rhe next stop is at Scheuer’s, and here 
we meet R. A. Aguilar, The Marston Com- 
pany, San Diego. - His boys in service are 
Pvt. Howard Harvey, Army; Pvt. E. L. 
Rutherford, Air Corps; 2nd Lt. N. Eichenor, 
\rmy; Pvt. E. Mayes, Army; W. Smith, 
Consolidated Air Craft. . . . New in the 
display profession in San Diego—E. Mickle 
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and Shirley Starbuck. . . . The Marston 
Company has had three large murals on 
patriotic themes on their first floor since 
last year, painted by W. Kume... . ¢ Aguilar 
is Victory Display Committee chairman and 
is still doing a fine job—and wouldn't it be 
nice if Les Janes could say that about all 
the V. D. C. chairmen. . . . New displadies 
in South Bend: Velma Torzewski, Robert- 
son's; Helen Sherrill, Max Adler Com- 
pany; La Joy Larkins, Wyman’s; Audy 
Magnuson, Virginia Riblet, Sears, and 
Helen Gilezewski, Kresge’s. 

Just leaving Staples-Smiths’ ad and ready 
to fall asleep on my feet, I meet Joe Apol- 
insky and Dick Staines, members of the 
I. A. D. board, and the bombing of words 
really begins with Joe leading off : “Birming- 
ham has a good idea, Frank, and | want 
you to know about it. We have organized 
a new club in Birmingham to take care of 
all publicity and it is composed of all 
branches of advertising, including display 
... a sort of a combined force to present 
the war effort intelligently to the citizens ot 
this city without waste of effort. For in- 
stance, the month of June is to enlist the 
WAACS, WAVES, SPARS, and Marines 
in a total all-out plan. One headquarters 
to be set up, decorated by the display club, 
standard size signs, billboards, and adver- 
tising all tied together, and radio, too. Each 
month a new complete campaign.” Thanks, 
Joe. This to me sounds like a long, last 
united effort that should help to shorten 
the war. Other cities copy. ... Dick's son, 
Richard, Jr., has finished his first year at 
A. & M., Stillwater, Okla., and has enlisted 
in the V-12 U. S. Navy program studying 
chemical engineering until he receives his 
“He is over 6 feet tall 
and we are very proud that he is going to 
fight for Uncle Sam.” Dick’s daughter, 
Nancy, a junior at Mount Saint Scholastic 
College, Atchison, Kan., recently won first 
prize in the national controversial literary 
contest conducted by “Queens Work,” St. 
Louis university. In part, Miss Staines said: 


degree. Dick says: 


“A woman deserves the respect she com- 
mands. If she lowers her demand, she de- 
bases the human dignity which is her God- 
given right. Foremost in every soldier’s 
heart is the desire to feel that back in 
America, his home, something fine and de 
cent is waiting, that America itself is fine 
and decent. This is what he dies for . 
how ironical to give his life for something 
he himself can not respect, how ironical to 
give his soul for lack of that respect.” ... 
Congratulations, Nancy, and I am proud to 
quote you. The Staines family are all 
winners. 

I am now slipping around the back cover 
of this “Convention-in-Print” issue, messing 
up Sherwin-Williams’ nice advertisement 
because I am dead tired and EI expect to 
have a personal blackout any minute now. 
Don’t blow a whistle—let me alone. Stop 
reading this stuff. A fellow has to sleep 
sometime, convention or not; go away, and 
cut out banging on my door .. . and who's 
shouting in the next room? That must be 
Ted Solomon and Guy Malloy singing “Deep 
in the Heart of Texas.” This hotel is 
just as noisy as the other convention hotels 

. and so, so long. 
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FLAGS 


OF ALL NATIONS 
SALE - RENT 


All Sizes 
All Countries 


Prompt Delivery Anywhere 
a 
We Rent Historic American 
UNIFORMS and COSTUMES 
and Americana Material 
— 


Special Window Features 
For Anniversaries 


Write for Complete List 


Display Clearing Center 


PUBLICITY FEATURES, Inc. 


11 W. FORTY-SECOND ST., N. Y. C. 

















DON’T LOSE SALES 
ON SUN-DAMAGED 
MERCHANDISE! 





Get complete 
protection with 


CALIFORNIA 


Transparent 
SUN SHADES 


Sun spoilage takes dollars out of your 
pockets. Our more transparent shades 
offer perfect protection for your mer- 
chandise and display fixtures. Nearly 
50,000 in use .. . We ere now mak- 
ing IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES. 


WRITE TODAY for descriptive folder, 


sample swatches, and prices. 


Transparent Shade Co. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BLDG. 
1161 S. Broadway, LOS ANGELES, Calif. 
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Display 
Wor Kel 


Display’s Great Monthly Digest 


SERVICE 
BUREAU 


The DISPLAY WORLD Service Bureau will 
be glad to supply the latest authentic informa- 
tion about anything in the display line in 
which you are interested. If you do not find 
your needs listed on this blank, write a sepa- 
rate letter. If we do not have the information 
you want on file, we’ll find out for you. Avail 
yourself of our service facilities without cost 
or obligation. This service includes an analysis 
of any display problem. 


Air Brushes 
Airpainting Equipment 
Animated Signs 
Artificial Flowers 
Artificial Snow 
Backgrounds 
Background Colors 
Background Coverings 
Brushes and Pens 
Card & Mat Board 
Cardwriters’ Materials 
Color Lighting 
Crepe Papers 
Composition Pieces 
Cut-out Letters 
Cutting Machines 
Decorative Papers 
Decalcomania 
Display Furniture 
Display Forms 
Display Letters 
Display Racks 
Drawing Boards 
Enlarging Projectors 
Fabrics and Trimmings 
Fixtures 
Flags and Banners 
| Foils 
Glass Specialties 
Grass Mats 
Hosiery & Shoe Forms 
Invisible Glass 
Lacquering Outfits 
Lamp Coloring 
Lithographed Displays 
[) Mannequins 
[) Mouldings 
[] Metal Sheets 
Millinery Heads 
Motion Displays 
Motion Mechanisms 
) Natural Foliage 
Pageants & Exhibits 
Paper Sculpture Displays 
Plaques (Window) 
Papier Mache Specialties 
Photographic Blowups 
Plastics 
Price Cards—Tickets 
Price Ticket Holders 
Sale Banners 
Socks—Window 
Show Cards 
Show Card Colors 
Show Cases 
Show Case Lighting 
Signs—Card Holders 
Signs—Brass—Bronze 
Signs—E lectric 
Sleeve Forms 
Stencil Outfits 
Stock Posters 
Store Designing 
{) Store Fronts 
) Tackers 
Time Switches 
Turntables 
{) Valances 
} Wall Board 
) Wigs 
() Window Lighting 
Do you wish a copy of their catalogue? 
L] Do you plan to remodel your store soon? 
Do you plan to build a store soon? 
MAIL TO 


DISPLAY WORLD 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 





Firm 

Display Manager 

Street 

City State 
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JUNE, 1918 


History repeats itself: Display managers 


in June, 1918, were confronted with a man- 
power shortage and as a result were em- 
ploying more and more women in_ their 
departments. Lord & ‘Taylor, New York 
City, became one of the first stores in the 
country to employ a feminine display direc- 
tor—Mrs. Eva Nagel Wolf, who had been in 
the advertising department. 

Plans for the July convention of the 
International Association of Display Men 
were announced. Scheduled for New York 
City, the program included, among others: 
Clement Kieffer, Jr. C. A. Weed & Co., 
Buffalo; C. S. Nichols, R. H. White & Co., 
Boston; W. H. Hinks, John W. Thomas 
Company, Minneapolis; Irving Schwarcz, R. 
H. Macy & Co.. New York City; Homer 
Seay, Walker Dry Goods Company, Charles- 
ton, W. Va., and B. A. Rainwater, Hess & 
Culbertson, St. Louis. 

Robert [. Morton, formerly display man- 
ager for the Drennen Company Department 
Store, Birmingham, was accidentally killed 
while with the armed forces in France. 

Philip J. Westland left the position of 
display manager for The Hub, Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, and became a member of Com- 
pany “F” at Camp Sherman, Ohio. 

Carl Shank left Findlay, Ohio, to join 
the M. J. Tederman Company, Columbus, as 
display manager. 

Bruce Smith, vice-president of the Grand 
Rapids Display Men's Association, left that 
city to direct display for The Shop of Cul- 
ture, Memphis. 

Pittsburgh displaymen organized a_ local 
club with the following officers: president, 
\. Vosburg, MeCreery Company; vice- 
president, Carl Goettman, Joseph Horne 
Company: secretary and treasurer, J. L. 
Smithyman, I. S. Harris Company. 


JUNE, 1933 


Paul Hamlin became head of display for 
Seidenbach’s, Tulsa. He had been in charge 
of display for Oransky’s, Des Moines. 

W. W. Rowley, display director for The 
Emporium, San Francisco, was married to 
Miss Annaruthe Cooper, New York buyer 
for the firm. The couple sailed for a four- 
month trip to Europe.’ 

\n organization known as the Southern 
California Manufacturers of Display Equip- 
ment was formed at a meeting in Los An- 
geles. Harry Silvers, Stern, Grossman & 
Silvers, was elected chairman and Bert A. 
Landers, of the firm of that name, was 
named secretary. The organization was to 
work out problems connected with the new 
National Industrial Recovery Act. 

Detroit to 
evolve a code of practice for the industry. 


Display installers met at 
The resulting organization was called the 
National Display Installers Association. 
Nathan Silverblatt, manager, DISPLAY 
WORLD, was named executive secretary, 
and made responsible tor organizational 
activities pending a further meeting to be 


held two months later. 
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Greetings... 


TO DISPLAYMEN EVERYWHERE AND TO 
THE I. A.D. AND N.A.D.1. ON THIS OCCASION 


Under normal circumstances we would all be meeting in conven- 
tion this month... and Scheuer would be presenting an outstand- 
ing line of new display fixtures. But conventions have to wait 
until Victory—and the Scheuer plant is working all-out on war 


material. 


But you can look to 


Scheuer 


who can be depended upon to keep alert to all new display 
trends to originate and create those unique displayers for which 
this name has been so well known in the display field. We shall 
strive to the utmost to hasten Victory so that we can begin work 
on these new display creations which are already exciting our own 


fancy. 


You are cordially invited to visit our plant during 


NEW YORK DISPLAY MARKET WEEK, JUNE 21-25 


ART METAL 
MFG. CO. 
307 WEST 38th ST. 
NEW YORK. N., Y. 
Tel LAckawanna 4-3005 
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FALL & WINTER 


, DISPLAY GUIDE 





PICTORIAL PANELS 
PHOTO MURALS | 
PATRIOTIC DISPLAYS 
SEAMLESS PAPERS 
VALANCES 
XMAS DECORATIONS 
RIBBONS 
rath elt ht 
DISPLAY FABRICS 
DRAPING MATERIALS 
CREPE PAPER 
CUT-OUT LETTERS 
MOULDINGS 
NOVELTIES 
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THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO. 
101 PROSPECT AVENUE e CLEVELAND, OHIO 


$ en c : | on 





Get this brand new cata- 


yO UR log and see all the smart, new Fall pete 


and Winter display materials available at your 
| local Sherwin-Williams Store or Quali-Craft dis- City State 
Suerwin @ Wawwems — tributor. Catalogs will be mailed on or about July 1st. 


/fage THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 
ier” — ss GRAPHIC ARTS AND DISPLAY DIVISION 
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